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Our Platform 


A revised system of transportation regulation based 
on modern competitive conditions, instead of patchwork 
amendment of the old law to make it apply to new trans- 
port agencies; less, instead of more, government control. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and unbiased 
investigation as to whether commercial motor vehicles are 
paying their fair share of the cost of highways used by 
them in their business, and a uniform application of the 
principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for the 
use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies of 
transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the same 
body or coordinated bodies. 

Realization by railroads that they must do something 
by way of operating economies to help themselves in their 
depressed condition, and cooperation by shippers in such 
economies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for shippers, 
but a rate level high enough to give the transport agencies 
the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public policy. . 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





ELECTION AFTERMATH 


HILE there was no transportation issue in the 

national political campaign just closed with the 
triumphant reelection of President Roosevelt and 
there were even no references to the subject in cam- 
paign speeches on either side—other than the silly 
and untruthful remarks made by President Roosevelt 
himself in his Chicago speech to the effect that he 
had compelled the railroads to reduce rates and make 
money, and a somewhat similar remark in New York 
last Saturday—there is, nevertheless, something in 
the result for those interested in transportation to 
think about. 
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President Roosevelt has a right to take the vote 
cast for him November 3 as a national and overwhelm- 
ing approval of his course and a mandate to continue 
his efforts for a new social and economic order. Giv- 
ing all possible credit to the claims that would, doubt- 
less, have been made if the election had been close and 
that may still be made to account, at least in part, 
for the terrific landslide, that the result was due to 
dishonest methods, the use of a huge slush fund, and 
the seduction of the negro vote, the fact remains that 
a real majority of honest voters have actually regis- 
tered their will. Call them reds, communists, nit-wits, 
what you will, they have a right to their views, to ex- 
press them at the polls, and to make of America what 
they will. They have told President Roosevelt that 
they approve what he has done and want more of it. 
Congress is more overwhelmingly Democratic than it 
was before the election and may be as subservient to 
the President’s wishes. What, then, is to be expected 
in transportation? 

Though, as we say, there was no transportation 
issue and there is nothing on which to base a state- 
ment that this candidate was for that and the other 
candidate was for this, nevertheless, we think it prob- 
ably correct to say, that, if Landon had been elected, 
fears of further experimental, socialistic, and paternal- 
istic tampering with our economic structure would have 
been at least allayed, whatever might have been ex- 
pected from Mr. Landon, as president, in the way of 
concessions to the so-called “liberal” element. Thus, 
those who dread a policy of government ownership of 
the railroads and other transportation agencies and 
the success of various radical railroad labor measures 
in Congress would have felt a return of confidence. 
But now what is the situation? We do not know what 
President Roosevelt thinks—if anything—about gov- 
ernment ownership; but who would be surprised to 
see his experiments continued in that direction? Cer- 
tainly that is the tendency of his New Deal policies 
and so, to great extent, it is that of a large number 
of his supporters, including railroad labor. The dema- 
gogues in Congress may always be trusted to jump in 
the direction in which they believe the most votes to 
be. It requires no stretch of the imagination to see 
the picture and its danger. We have even heard per- 
sons who voted for Roosevelt and the New Deal say 
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they regretted the huge vote by which he was elected 
—that they would have much preferred a small major- 
ity and the opposition representation in Congress re- 
spectably increased, their fear being that he will now 
run “hog wild’”—though how one who favored Roose- 
velt to the extent of voting for him can make that sup- 
port consist with a distrust of him that leads to fear 
as to what he will do, now that he has been en- 
dorsed, is more than we can understand. But it is a 
fact that even the more thoughtful of those who elected 
him are doubtful of the consequences, in some respects. 


So we say that the transportation outlook is uncer- 
tain, if not exactly gloomy. There may be, in the minds 
of those who read this, reasons that cause them to be 
pleased with the election result, but a consideration of 
sound transportation policies cannot be one of them. 
We said in President Roosevelt’s first term that we 
would not be surprised any Thursday morning to wake 
up and see that he had moved to take over the rail- 
roads; we would feel still less surprise et the same 
situation in his second term. Government ownership 
of railroads is a danger to be seriously feared—and 
government ownership of the railroads would be fol- 
lowed quickly with government ownership of other 
transportation agencies, and that with government 
ownership of industries affiliated with or contributing 
to transportation, if not government ownership of 
everything. 

In his Madison Square Garden speech last Satur- 
day night President Roosevelt said: 

Of course, we will continue to work .. . for better and 
cheaper transportation. . . . For all these things we have just 
begun to fight. 

Now that Roosevelt is reelected, it might be 
pointed out that organized railroad labor, which sup- 
ported him, is preparing to ask Congress to pass a bill 
providing for a six-hour day. Various estimates have 
been made as to how much such a law would increase 
the expenses of the railroads. There is no doubt it 
would increase them greatly. 


The Commission, acting under a joint resolution 
of Congress, approved March 15, 1932, made an investi- 
gation as to what would be the effect on operation, 
service, and expense of applying the principle of a six- 
hour day in employment on the railroads. On the basis 
of 1930 volume of traffic and operations, it estimated 
that the initial effect of application of the six-hour 
day would be to increase operating expenses collec- 
tively, including the express and sleeping car companies, 
at the rate of $630,000,000 a year. This estimate was 
based on the assumption that there would be no re- 
duction in pay for a six-hour day as compared with 
that for an eight-hour day. The railroad labor unions 
are demanding a six-hour day with no reduction in pay. 

Application of the principle of a six-hour day, said 
the Commission, would render necessary between 300,- 
000 and 350,000 additional carrier employes in such a 
year as 1930. 
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If President Roosevelt “continues” to work for 
better and cheaper transportation, will he assist in the 
movement of the railroad unions, who supported him 
for reelection, to increase substantially the expenses of 
the railroads? 

May we be pardoned for one more reflection on 
the election and its results that, though it has nothing 
to do with transportation, has considerable to do with 
a business about which we know a little and with which 
we are more or less affiliated—the newspaper business? 

Perhaps in no political campaign have the news- 
papers been more bitterly assailed and condemned than 
for alleged unfair tactics in the endeavor to beat Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. We have even heard men otherwise sup- 
posedly intelligent give that newspaper attitude as their 
reason for voting for Roosevelt—though that kind of 
logic also passes our comprehension. Well, newspapers 
are owned and edited by human beings and so they 
are often as intemperate, as unfair, as bitter, and as 
offensive as are others in the heat of political debate. 
Our point, however, is that the fundamental fairness 
and truthfulness of the press has never been better 
illustrated than in the political campaign just closed. 
The newspapers knew as well as anyone else knew— 
perhaps better—that the greatest element contributing 
to Roosevelt’s probable reelection was the business 
recovery that has been experienced, to whatever that 
recovery, real or artificial, might be attributed. Yet 
without exception, so far as we know, they faithfully 
and accurately portrayed it on their financial and news 
pages. Indeed, if they did not, of their own wisdom, 
perceive how this situation was making for Roosevelt 
success, it was pointed out to them often enough by 
New Deal orators, enlarging eloquently on the iricon- 
sistency of a newspaper opposing Roosevelt while in 
the same issue it carried accounts of business improve- 
ment under his administration. We say that, despite all 
their faults, real and imaginary, that proves their 
fundamental honesty, integrity, and reliability. 

“Oh,” you may say, “they couldn’t very well dis- 
guise the facts with respect to business recovery. They 
must print the news correctly.” The very remark 
proves that, consciously or unconsciously, you believe 
what we have been saying—that the newspapers are 
basically fair and honest, however much you may dis- 
like or disagree with their policies on occasion. It is 
something to think about in these hectic and uncer- 
tain days. 





WESTERN RAIL VACATION FARES 


Schedules of reduced passenger fares on the western rail- 
roads proved so successful in the season of 1936 in inducing 
vacationers to travel by rail that similar rates will be in effect 
in the 1937 season, it was announced November 2 by H. W. 
Siddall, chairman, Western Passenger Association. The fares, 
applying to such vacation destinations as Colorado, the Black 
Hills, the national parks and the southwest, ranged generally 
from 1% cents to 2 cents a mile for the round trip. They will 
be continued on that level. The short limit first Icass coach 
fares, which in the 1936 season had a 16-day limit, will next 
year have an expiration limit of 21 days. Comparable rates 
will be in effect to the lakes and woods regions of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and northern Michigan. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Washington—that is to say, a 
large percentage of Washingtonians 
—was made delirious with joy by 
the election. With Alfred M. Lan- 
don joining the procession of over- 
whelmingly defeated candidates for 
the presidency their cup of joy was running over. That large 
percentage of Washingtonians expected their party to win but 
they also thought—at least some of them appeared to think 
—that the opposition would make gains in Congress and there- 
by bring a steadying influence. 

The Kansan who won election to the governorship of his 
state when everything else, broadly speaking, was placing 
marks of approval all over his political enemies, when he be- 
came the central figure in the opposition, was no stronger 
than his party had been four years before, if as strong. The 
details of the election were hardly of even melancholy interest 
to his Washington followers. Franklin D. Roosevelt is to re- 
main an inhabitant of the place the dwellers in which voted 
for President and Vice-President but once, in 1800. Then, 
under an act of Congress, the inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia took the part of citizens in voting for or against 
Jefferson and Adams. If they lived in the part of the federal 
district that had belonged to Maryland, their votes were 
counted in that state. If they lived in that part that had be- 
longed to Virginia retroceded to the Old Dominion before the 
war among the states, they were counted as Virginia voters. 
Memory says the precincts in the district voted for Thomas 
Jefferson. 

It is easy to understand why Washingtonians like the re- 
election of President Roosevelt. The natives of Washington— 
or, rather, those belonging to what sometimes has been referred 
to as the cave dwellers—inherited, so to speak, a Democratic 
allegiance from Virginia and Maryland. The thousands brought 
to Washington to work in the new deal, generally speaking, 
are ardent supporters of President Roosevelt. 

Reelection of President Roosevelt, Washingtonians know, 
means the minimum of changes. Had Landon been elected, 
the thousands of persons brought to Washington to operate the 
new deal agencies of relief, recovery, and reform, would have 
been jittery because Landon had promised economy in govern- 
ment. Economy in government, to Washington, means dismis- 
sal of office holders. Dismissal means anxiety to landlords of 
houses and apartments and merchants. Collection of bills, after 
an overturn of an administration, means difficulty. ; 

Of course, the promises and implications of things said in 
the campaign for President Roosevelt also suggest the reduc- 
tion of costs of government. But not so much, it is generally 
ed. as the implications of things said in behalf of Governor 

ndon. 


Washington Votes Not, 
But Has Election 
Joys and Woes 





In referring to the fifty years of clean 
administration by the Commission (see Traf- 
fic World, October 24, p. 787), it was re- 
counted that the one investigation of any 
phase of its work was the office of Secretary 
Moseley while Theodore Roosevelt was Presi- 
dent. It may be enlightening to attribute that inquiry to the 
first Roosevelt’s policy of demanding, in the estimation of his 
admirers, the highest type of integrity in the public service. 

Secretary Moseley attracted the attention of Theodore 
Roosevelt by spending much more than $3,500 a year, his salary, 
in conducting his household. But Roosevelt did not know that 
the first secretary of the Commission had inherited money. 
He wanted to know about that spending of money. The Roose- 
velt policy, according to those familiar with it, was never to 
allow a department or commission to investigate itself. His 
government was personal to the extent of his having what were 
known as “Roosevelt fellows,” two or three young attorneys 
to whom he directly referred questions as to the regularity and 
propriety of things done in the government service. They 
reported to him personally. 

One of them was C. R. Hillyer, now a practitioner before 
the Commission. One morning Hillyer, without notice, ap- 
peared in the secretary’s office. No sooner had he stated the 


How the First 
Roosevelt 
Did Things 
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purpose of his coming than Secretary Moseley turned over his 
office, the combination to the safe, the keys to his desk, and 
his books to the “Roosevelt fellow.” Moséley was so little 
impressed with the presumpive gravity of the situation that 
he told Hillyer that he was going to his home, in Newburyport, 
Mass., and that he was not coming back unless and until he 
was asked to return. And he did not. 

An investigation of every voucher paid for years back and 
a full inquiry into every charge, according to Mr. Hillyer, 
revealed nothing but honest and efficient administration. In 
other words, the first secretary did his share toward building 
up the record made by the Commission in the first fifty years 
of its existence. 

At the time of his inquiry, Hillyer did not know Moseley 
or anybody else connected with the Commission. About five 
years later Judson C. Clements, one of the men who helped 
pass the old act to regulate commerce and for years a member 
and chairman of the Commission, got Hillyer to become an 
examiner on his staff. In those days the force of examiners 
consisted of about one for each commissioner and Hillyer be- 
came the Clements examiner. Beloved Clements, a Confed- 
erate veteran, was a democrat, with both a capital D and a 
lower case D. When he wanted to hire an examiner he called 
on the man he wanted to find out whether he would accept. 
Hillyer would and did. 





A chart issued by the United States 
Information Service, 1423 F Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., seeking, it 
says, to show “the more important 
agencies of the federal government 
charted under that branch of the gov- 
ernment of which their functions are most representative,” at- 
taches the Commission directly to the executive branch, the 
head of which, of course, is the President. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the Federal Trade Commission 
are also shown as knots in the tail of the executive branch kite. 

The latter two commissions are shown in the same plane 
as the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. The much older 
Commission, in race track gambling parlance, in relation to the 
President, is shown among the “also rans,” far below the now 
abolished Coordinator, the Rural Electrification Administration. 
and also below the Federal Communications Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission. The National Emergency Coun- 
cil is shown in the chart as being directly attached to the 
President’s office and the United States Information Service. 
maker and distributor of the chart, is placed near the National 
Emergency Council. 

Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, if they 
ever see the chart, probably will be startled to learn how errone- 
ous they have been in treating the Commission as an arm of 
Congress or in saying that the President has no power to 
remove from office a member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The United States Information Service, created by the 
Federal Emergency Council, in that chart, tells them those 
commissions mainly have executive functions. That informa- 
tion service, which, on that same chart, proclaims that “infor- 
mation as to bureaus and lesser subdivisions of government 
is available” at its offices, might have trouble in convincing 
that august tribunal of error in its having often told the public 
that the Commission exercised legislative power in the making 
of rates for the future and quasi-judicial power when it per- 
formed its functions. The chart declares that the Commis- 
sion’s functions are “most representative” of the executive 
branch of the government. 

The government’s information service knew about the func- 
tions of the Commission more than a year ago and proclaimed 
it in a chart issued in 1935. It is repeated in the chart for 
the current but now nearly dead year. By that chart the high 
school boy who has been supplied with information by it for an 
essay about his government can suggest that the Supreme Court 
for years has been in grievous error in thinking that the Com- 
mission’s functions are quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial. The 
chart is not all informing, else it could show that, while the 
Commission at first reported to the Secretary of the Interior, 
for years it has reported to Congress, directly, and to Congress 
only, in accordance with the statute of its creation. 


Commission Charted 
as an Executive 
Branch Body 





Years ago there was a state 
chairman in Ohio named Thompson, 
father of Howard Thompson, a 
Washington newspaper correspond- 
ent and later a correspondent in 
Berlin or some other foreign capital 
for the Associated Press, who sent instructions to his county 
chairman on the eve of an election. It said: 

“Concede nothing. Claim everything with confidence.” 


All Party Vote 
Claim Agents Followed 
an Old Ohio Rule 
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Whether Chairman Farley, of the Democratic national 
committee, or Chairman Hamilton, of the Republican national 
committee, ever heard of Thompson is not particularly per- 
tinent, especially now that the election is “in the bag.” But 
those who read their eve-of-election claims will assent to the 
proposition that they acted on the spirit of the Thompson in- 
struction. They conceded nothing to the other side. They 
claimed everything with superconfidence. One, necessarily, 
had to be wrong. In fact, it seemed evident that probably both 
were claiming more than they really expected. 

Another Ohioan was Col. “Ike” Hill, for years assistant 
sergeant at arms of the House of Representatives. He was of 
the old type of politician in a relatively small office. Though 
he did not think it was such a small one. Much of the time 
“Ike” wore a fine black broadcloth coat and trousers of like 
costly material. But the trousers seemed to have a hankering 
to displace his necktie. They climbed toward it. That was 
because he wore top boots under those broadcloth trousers. 
The trousers seemed to think it was not proper that they should 
not be tucked into them, as they would be were “Ike” going 
around on the mud roads of his county, Licking, seeing to it 
that his followers really voted right.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended October 31 totaled 
814,175 cars—1,797, or .2 per cent, below the preceding week; 
132,177 or 19.4 per cent, above the corresponding week last 
year; 201,127, or 32.8 per cent, above the corresponding 1934 
week. Miscellaneous totaled 335,368; merchandise, 170,590; 
coal, 164,598; grain and products, 33,615; live stock, 21,966; for- 
est products, 36,438; ore, 40,567; coke, 11,033. 

Railroads the week ended October 24 loaded 815,972 cars 
of revenue freight (see Traffic World, Oct. 31), according to 
the Association of American Railroads. All districts reported 
ee. compared with the corresponding weeks in 1935 and 
1934. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1936 compared with the two 
previous years and in 1930 follow: 





1936 1935 1934 1930 

4 weeks in January ...... 2,353,111 2,169,146 2,183,081 3,470,797 
5 weeks in February ..... 3,135,118 2,927,453 2,920,192 4,380,615 
4 weeks in March ........ 2,418,985 2,408,319 2,461,895 3,550,076 
4 weeks in April ......... 2,544,843 2,302,101 2,340,460 3,653,575 
5S weeks im May ....ss0-.0. 3,351,801 2,887,975 3,026,021 4,586,357 
4 weeks in June ......... 2,787,012 2,465,735 2,504,974 3,575,454 
4 weeks in July ......... 2,825,547 2,224,872 2,351,015 3,683,338 
5 weeks in August ....... 3,701,056 3,098,001 3,072,864 4,608,697 
4 weeks in September ... 3,961.119 2,628,482 2,501,950 3,840,292 
Week of October 3 ....... 819,126 705,974 632,406 954,782 
Week of October 10 ...... 820,195 734,154 636,999 931,105 
Week of October 17 ...... 826,155 732,304 640,727 959,492 
Week of October 24 ..... $15,972 710,621 624,808 934,715 

De TITS eas 8 29,460,040 25,995,137 25,897,392 39,129,295 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Octo- 
ber 24 and for the corresponding period last year was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,697 and 5,836; live 
stock, 1,433 and 1,477; coal, 29,429 and 25,613; coke, 2,333 and 1,580; 
forest products, 1,359 and 1,581; ore, 4,570 and 3,257; merchandis 
L. C. L., 43,745 and 43,011; miscellaneous, 73,839 and 64,536; total, 
1936, 162,405; 1935, 146,891; 1934, 131,383. 


Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,358 and 3,542: 
live stock, 1,083 and 1,097; coal, 36,543 and 30,307; coke, 5,059 and 
3,098; forest products, 1,677 and 1,149; ore, 12,069 and 6,550; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 30,213 and 32,171; miscellaneous, 72,083 and 53,955; 
total, 1936, 162,085; 1935, 131,869; 1934, 114,866. 
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Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 254 and 308; live 
stock, 296 and 255; coal, 42,417 and 38,728; coke, 558 and 503; forest 
products, 826 and 605; ore, 645 and 290; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,042 
and 5,520; miscellaneous, 7,373 and 6,429; total, 1936, 58,411; 1935, 
52,638; 1934, 44,370. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,282 and 2,218; live 
stock, 1,161 and 1,027; coal, 20,665 and 16,260; coke, 527 and 341; for- 
est products, 10,742 and 9,036; ore, 756 and 601; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 30,083 and 28,522; miscellaneous, 46,401 and 39,650; total, 1936, 
112,617; 1935, 97,655; 1934, 88,653. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,647 and 10,868: 
live stock, 6,611 and 5,397; coal, 8,157 and 6,300; coke, 1,592 and 1,105: 
forest products, 10,173 and 8,546; ore, 27,924 and 18,722; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 20,619 and 19,294; miscellaneous, 40,834 and 36,500; total, 
1936, 123,557; 1935, 106,732; 1934, 84,498. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 8,834 and 
7,472; live stock, 9,836 and 9,692; coal, 12,452 and 10,606; coke, 169 
and 193; forest products, 6,970 and 5,821; ore, 3,416 and 2,937; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 26,998 and 24,741; miscellaneous, 62,012 and 55,367: 
total, 1936, 130,687; 1935, 116,829; 1934, 105,476. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,953 and 3,688; 
live stock, 1,853 and 1,986; coal, 4,952 and 4,282; coke, 96 and 135; 
forest products, 4,580 and 3,958; ore, 386 and 279; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 13,179 and 12,655; miscellaneous, 36,271 and 31,024; total, 1936, 
66,210; 1935, 58,007; 1934, 55,562. 





C. G. W. LABOR SITUATION 


Appearing before Judge Woodward in federal court at 
Chicago November 2 to argue on the petition of the trustees of 
the Chicago Great Western for instructions as to what to do 
about the award of the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
in favor of members of switching crews at Des Moines, Ia, 
and Kansas City, Mo. (see Traffic World, Oct. 24, p. 799), 
Ralph M. Shaw, attorney for the trustees, suggested that the 
court order the trustees not to pay the awards unless and until 
they had been found valid in federal court. He pointed out 
that, under the railway labor act, beneficiaries of such awards 
had recourse in court when those ordered to pay them by the 
adjustment board refused to do so. Mr. Shaw said he felt that 
the trustees ought not to be ordered to pay out this sum, 
estimated as between $50,000 and $60,000, without a formal 
review of the matter in a federal court. He po‘nted out that, 
under the law, the beneficiaries could bring suit in any district 
in which the Great Western had trackage. 

Mr. Shaw’s position was supported by James Condon, at- 
torney for the committee of common stockholders. 

Leo J. Hassenauer, attorney for the railway labor unions, 
said the court had no power to do anything except tell the 
trustees to pay the award. He said no court had power to set 
aside awards of the adjustment board except on petition of 
those in whose favor the award was made. Since the matter 
at the moment before the court had been brought there by the 
parties ordered to pay the awards, he said. the judge had no 
discretion except to say he had no jurisdiction in the matter. 
Mr. Hassenauer’s presentation left the inference that the men 
were quite satisfied with the findings of the adjustment board 
and that they had no intention of initiating any court proceed- 
ings in the matter. 

Nothing was said in court about the strike vote taken by 
the labor unions on the Great Western, which it had been re- 
ported had resulted affirmatively for a strike should the awards 
not be paid, but the inference was that the labor leaders looked 
on this vote as their recourse rather than the courts. 

The judge took the matter under advisement. 


D. & R. G. W. REORGANIZATION 


The Commission in Finance No. 11002, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Co. reorganization, has permitted 
Robert D. Sterling to intervene. 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Oct. 24 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1936 33,025 22,273 154,615 
ea eee 1935 33,932 20,931 132,096 
1934 32,164 25,543 119,753 
Preceding week Oct. 17 ......... 1936 32,582 22,612 157,144 
Per cent increase over ........... 1935 6.4 17.0 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1935 2.7 
Per cent increase over ........... 1934 2.7 29.1 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 12.8 
1936 1,508,424 600,219 5,540,494 
Cumulative 43 weeks to Oct. 2441935 1,311,463 579,635 4,997,451 
1934 1,409,264 903,041 5,017,442 
Per cent increase over ........... 1935 15.0 3.0 10.9 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1935 
Per cent increase over ........... 1934 7.0 10.4 






Per cent decrease under ......... 33.5 


Per cent to 15 year average 84.9 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
10,334 36,327 49, 766 170,819 338,813 815,972 
6,955 30,696 32,636 165,914 281,461 710,621 
4,943 21,923 14,655 161,704 244,123 624,808 
10,582 36,033 55,281 168,999 342,922 826,155 
48.6 18.3 52.5 3.0 17.9 14.8 
109.1 65.7 239.6 5.6 38.8 30.6 
378,564 1,374,439 1,431,990 6,813,353 11,812,537 29,460,040 
270,028 1,142,717 935,422 6,708,027 10,050,794 25,995, 137 
282,735 972,137 752,165 6,885,118 9,675,490 25,897, 392 
40.2 20.3 53.1 1.6 17.5 13.3 
33.9 41.4 90.4 22.1 13.8 
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_ Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CARS FOR LIVE STOCK 


N I. and S. No. 4207, single in lieu of double deck cars on 

live stock, the Commission, by division 4, in finding not 
justified schedules proposing revision of rules applicable in 
the western district relative to the furnishing of single-deck 
cars, for carrier’s convenience, in lieu of double-deck cars or- 
dered for the loading of live stock, has indicated the bases for 
schedules it will permit to become effective (see Traffic World, 
Oct 31). 

The existing schedules, said the Commission, were pub- 
lished in conformity with the report in Live Stock-Western 
District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1. That report, it said, did not 
specify that the single-deck cars furnished for carrier’s con- 
venience must be the same length as the double-deck cars or- 
dered by the shipper, but it was respondents’ understanding 
that that was clearly the intention, and the existing schedules 
so provided. It said because of respondents’ inability in all 
instances to furnish promptly single-deck cars of the same 
length as the double-deck cars ordered, and recognizing that 
there was more loading space in a 40-foot car than in a 36-foot 
car, the proposed schedules were published for clarification, the 
intention being to furnish a sufficient number of single deck 
cars to accommodate the shipment offered even when it was 
necessary to furnish cars of a different length than ordered. 

Protesting live stock associations contended, among other 
things, that the proposed rule would relieve respondents of any 
obligation to furnish any definite number of cars in the ful- 
fillment of any specific order; that it would accomplish no use- 
ful service but result in uncertainty and confusion; that it 
would result in certain instances in increased transportation 
costs to shippers, and that it would be a violation of the order 
in Live Stock-Western District Rates. As to the latter conten- 
tion the Commission said it did not appear that the order in 
that proceeding contemplated the furnishing of cars of a dif- 
ferent size from those ordered, and it did not therefore, regard 
the proposed rule as in violation of that order. In its con- 
clusions the Commission said: 


Although respondents’ endeavor to clarify the rule obviously is 
intended to conserve equipment and as such is commendable, we are 
unable on the present record to accept their estimates as to the average 
loadings of the various species of animals. Also, having in mind that 
the furnishing of equipment other than that ordered by a shipper is 
for the convenience of the carrier and that it is well established that a 
carrier must under such circumstances furnish sufficient equipment 
to accommodate the shipment offered, provided, of course, the ship- 
ment could have been loaded into a car of the size ordered, we are not 
convinced on this record that the rule in the proposed schedules meets 
that requirement. 

We find that the suspended schedules have not been justified. An 
order will be entered requiring their cancelation and discontinuing this 
proceeding, without prejudice to the filing of new schedules embody- 
ing the following modifications of respondents’ present proposals: 


Number of 40-foot single-deck cars that will be 


Double-deck cars furnished for the loading of: 


ordered: Calves Hogs Sheep-Goats 
See eee re 5 ks 6 
re MINE... «ic sd widetedcaik’s 6 és ~ 
Ey Per or ‘ és 11 
Pr ee 10 10 13 
Se GNU 5 ois vba wsleah awd 11 11 15 
SS "Sr are ; 13 ia 
8S er ae 14 14 ats 

Number of 36-foot single-deck cars that will be 

furnished : 

Os nod an wea me 6 6 ‘a 
8 ore Sia. wa ho o5 es ; ae 14 
ae er . - 16 
PO GRE 5s sc0sscseeeecs ; ae 18 


SEWER PIPE ADJUSTMENT 


A modification of the prior adjustment prescribed on vitri- 
fied clay sewer pipe and wall coping from Craigsville and the 
Clearfield group, Pa., to destinations in eastern trunk line and 
New England territories and from Uhrichsville, O., to Williams- 
Ville, N. Y., has been made by the Commission, division 4, on 
further hearing, in No. 19886, Graff-Kittanning Clay Products 
Co. vs. Atlantic City Railroad Co. et al., No. 26944, Same vs. 
Arcade & Attica, No. 26911, Brockway Clay Co. et al. vs. Same, 
Sub.-No. 1 thereunder, Patton Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. Same, 





and No. 19975, Evans Pipe Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. The 
prior report is in 163 I. C. C. 167. New rates are to be effec- 
tive not later than February 4. 

The title complaint and the Evans complaint were orig- 
inally included with others in a report in Cancellation of Com- 
modity Rates on Sewer Pipe, 157 I. C. C. 514. In the title com- 
plaint division 4 found that the rates on sewer pipe and wall 
coping from Craigsville, Pa., to destinations in eastern trunk 
line and New England territories in excess of 90 per cent of 
the sixth class rates from and to the same points were unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial; and that rates from St. Marys, 
Brockway, Patton, and Clearfield, collectively called the Clear- 
field group, were unduly preferential to the extent that they 
were less than 90 per cent of the lowest sixth class rates in 
effect from any one of the four points. In No. 19975, it was 
found that a rate in excess of 90 per cent of the sixth class 
rate from Uhrichsville, O., to Williamsville, N. Y., would be 
unreasonable in the future. 


On reconsideration (163 I. C. C. 167), the Commission 
affirmed the findings of the prior report as to the general basis 
of 90 per cent of the then existing sixth class rates as maxi- 
mum from Craigsville and as minimum from the Clearfield 
group to New England territory, and as maximum from 
Uhrichsville to Williamsville. From Craigsville and the Clear- 
field group to eastern trunk line territory the previous find- 
ings were modified, and the general basis of 90 per cent of 
sixth class was superseded by the prescription of specific rates 
to certain key points, with the provision that they should be 
used as bases for the establishment of rates reasonably related 
thereto to other points in eastern trunk line territory, variations 
in distance considered. 


Rates in purported conformity with the modified findings, 
according to this report, were established July 1, 1930, and 
those rates are still generally in effect as commodity rates 
from Craigsville and the Clearfield group to destinations in 
trunk line territory. 


After that adjustment was made the Commission prescribed 
the eastern class rates adjustment, effective December 3, 1931, 
in 164 I. C. C. 314. In that proceeding two bases of rates were 
prescribed for official territory. One, from and to central ter- 
ritory, was on a key point basis and the other, between points 
in eastern trunk line and New England territories, was on a 
short line distance basis. 


The Commission said that the record in these cases did 
not warrant the adoption of a shipper proposal which, accord- 
ing to the report, provided for arbitrary departures from the 
standard rates prescribed in the eastern class rate revision, in 
preference to the proposal made by the carriers which, it was 
said, more nearly harmonized with the present class rate struc- 
ture in official territory. 

On this further hearing the Commission said it found that 
the rates assailed weré and for the future would be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded, or might exceed, rates 
made 25 per cent of the first class rates from and to the same 
points; rates from Craigsville not to exceed rates from Akron, 
Uhrichsville, or points in the Ohio River group for longer dis- 
tances to the same destinations; rates from the Clearfield group 
to be based on the average short-line distance from St. Marys, 
Brockway, Clearfield and Patton, the points now included with- 
in that group. The findings of the report on reconsideration in 
Nos. 19886 and 19975, 163 I. C. C. 167, it said, were modified 
accordingly. 


PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 


The Commission’s decision of justification of tariffs with 
exceptions in the pick-up and delivery cases, I. and S. No. 
4191. pick-up and delivery in Official Territory, and No. 27425, 
Official Territory pick-up and delivery service, opinion No. 
21397, 218 I. C. C. 441-500 (see Traffic World, Oct. 31), is based 
on a finding that such service by the railroads is subject to 
part 1 of the interstate commerce act, and a conclusion that 
a rate as low as 30 cents a hundred pounds is not high enough 
to warrant free pick-up and delivery, with an allowance of 5 
cents to such consignors and consignees as perform self-service. 
The Commission found the suspended tariffs justified on con- 
dition that the carriers offer the service only in connection 
with rates of 45 cents a hundred pounds or higher, all the 
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traffic considered being, of course, less-than-carload, also on 
condition that it be extended to an inland station in New York. 

Only Commissioner Lee dissents from the view that the 
service is not subject, in any part, to the motor carrier part of 
the interstate commerce act. Commissioner Eastman, chairman 
of the Commission’s division 5, the one having administrative 
charge of the motor carrier part of the interstate commerce 
act, as did also Commissioner Caskie, another member of divi- 
sion 5, agreed with the majority on that point. Commissioner 
Lee is also a member of that division. 


But Commissioner Eastman, with whom Commissioner 
Caskie agrees, thinks that if the store door delivery service is 
to be given as an optional alternative to station service, the 
line-haul rates of the railroads should be stated on a station- 
to-station basis and an extra or plus charge be levied when pick- 
up and delivery service is desired. In his dissent he goes into 
a discussion of the means the Commission may use to forestall 
and prevent what is referred to in the declaration of policy 
attached to the motor carrier act as “unfair or destructive com- 
petitive practices.” He said that his own thought on the sub- 
ject was still in a formative stage and that he presented the 
discussion largely “for the purpose of stimulating thought and 
discussion by others.” He went into the added traffic theory 
of the railroads and their assumption that added traffic could 
be carried without any additional cost, except for the trucking 
and the two items of terminal expense, even when it amounted, 
as he said, to as much as 25 per cent. He said that he was of 
the opinion that the protestants, truck men, established at least 
a prima facie case that many of the proposed rates were not 
compensatory. He treated the added traffic in connection with 
the making of reduced competitive rates. 


“When it appears,” said he, “that an out-of-pocket loss 
will be incurred, any possible justification for the reduced rates 
disappear. . . . My personal view, for what it may be worth, 
is that in this theory lies the greatest present threat to the 
establishment and maintenance in this country of a _ sound, 
stable and well coordinated system of national transportation 
which will use each type of transportation agency to the best 
possible economic advantage. If it were proposed to apply 
this theory of making rates to a comparatively small percentage 


of the traffic the threat would be less disturbing, but this is far 
from the situation.” 


He said for a long time railroad passenger traffic had been 
regarded as a by-product, not able to bear its fair share of 
the burden of meeting full costs. He said the situation was 
much the same as to the less-than-carload freight traffic; that 
it was the same as to much traffic competitive with water lines 
or carried over circuitous routes and that the railroads were 
now engaged in a powerful drive to emasculate the fourth sec- 
tion for the stated purpose of greatly increasing the volume of 
freight traffic which was thus carried on an out-of-pocket basis. 


“The same tendency,” said he, “is manifest as to the con- 
stantly increasing volume of freight which is affected by motor 
truck competition.” 

He said that a comparison of figures shown by him sus- 
tained the conclusion that the less-than-carload traffic was now 
a class which did not yield its fair share of operating costs, 
taxes and fixed charges, to say nothing of profit, and that the 
meager share it furnished would be greatly reduced under the 
proposed arrangement. Saying that the items of cost for this 
service averaged 29 cents and in some instances ran to 42 cents, 
Mr. Eastman asserted that that was the reason for the ma- 
jority’s increase in the minimum rate under which pick-up and 
delivery would be furnished, from 30 to 45 cents a hundred 
pounds. He said that while he was glad that at least this 
change was made, he was not persuaded that the railroads had 
justified any part of the proposed arrangement. He said it 
was in need of radical revision, apart from the question of the 
measure of the rates in their entirety. 


“As to that question,” said Mr. Eastman, “the record does 
not warrant the conclusion that the rates are within minimum 
limits of reasonableness, having in mind our duties and under 
the responsibilities under the interstate commerce act, as it has 
been amended.” 

In conclusion he said the fact was that a rejection of the 
tariffs would be far from a misfortune for the respondents and 
he said he thought some of them realized that. 

“If these tariffs were disapproved, as I believe they should 
be, for the reasons stated above,” said he, “the chances would 
be much improved that this important matter of less-than-car- 
load freight would be dealt with in a constructive and really 
effective way.” 

Commissioner Lee said he was unable to believe that it 
was the intent of Congress to exempt the truck operations of 
the railroads from part II in view of the fact that the Com- 
mission in the past had found that motor vehicle operations of 
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railroads in terminal service were subject to part I to “some 
extent, but only. to a very limited and tenuous extent.” 

The report, not attribued to any commissioner, in the first 
part, is a summary of the facts about the filing of the tariffs 
dated to have been effective April 1 last and their suspension 
until November 1; the filing of schedules making no allowance 
for self-service, after the suspension of the tariffs providing 
allowance for such service; the suspension of all tariffs on 
protests of both line-haul and local truck interests; and the 
creation of the formal docket case to cover the service in effect 
prior to the filing of the tariffs that have been found justified, 
affording a service with free pick-up and delivery on freight 
having hauls of fewer than 260 miles and service of that sort 
for a surcharge on hauls greater than 260 miles. The report 
also sets forth the history of store door delivery in the United 
States extending as far back as 1859 at certain points of the 
Grand Trunk and lasting on that road up to 1914, with a sum- 
mary of the evidence of the respondents about the traffic in- 
volved, the operation of the service by the employment of truck- 
ing concerns in most instances, the allowances to shippers be- 
cause the shippers preferred trucks selected by them to those 
offered by the railroads, the costs, support of the proposal by 
shipper interests, all in defense of the effort shown by the rail- 
roads by means of the suspended tariffs to recover some part 
of the 74 per cent of their less-than-carload business lost since 
1920, as reported in the hearings and arguments at the time 
they were taking place only a relatively short time ago. 

A like summary was made as to the fight made by truck- 
ing interests, comprised within the classifications of highway 
carriers and local truckers or draymen, against the installa- 
tion of the service at the present station to station rates, on the 
ground, as the report said, that such rates would result in un- 
reasonably low charges for the service performed, and on the 
allegation that they would violate parts of the interstate com- 
merce act. The protesting truck men urged, among other 
things, that the proposed service would disrupt the class rate 
adjustment prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 
I. C. C. 314, to which answer was made that that adjustment 
was of maximum rates. 

In the part of the report devoted to conclusions and find- 
ings the Commission pointed out that because of their physical 
limitations, carriers by water and by rail had been held to be 
under no legal obligation to deliver freight beyond their docks 
and stations but that in some instances such carriers had 
availed themselves of their recognized right to extend their 
service, usually under competitive compulsion, and that it had 
dealt with a number of situations of that sort. That led up 
to the law question as to what part, if any, of the service came 
under the motor carrier act, the Commission’s finding being 
that the service come under part I, the part relating to the 
railroads. On that point the report and in disposing of the 
matter, in part, says: 


Most of the protestants concede that pick-up and delivery service 
for railroad freight by motor vehicles is not essentially unlawful, but 
they contend that the statutory provisions governing the establish- 
ment of such service are contained in the motor carrier act and 
that, as respondents have failed to comply with those provisions, the 
present and proposed pick-up and delivery service must be found 
unlawful. Although it appears that protestants entertain different 
views as to the applicability of some of the provisions of the motor 
carrier act, they are in general agreement that, before providing 
the service, a rail carrier must secure or apply for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity as a common carrier by motor vehicle 
under section 206 of the motor carrier act. So far as the record 
shows, no respondent class I carrier has made such an application, 
and respondents contend that they are not required to do so. 

The term ‘‘common carrier by motor vehicle’’ is defined in section 
203 (a) (14) as meaning: 

“‘Any person who or which undertakes, whether directly or by a 
lease or any other arrangement, to transport passengers or property, 
or any class or classes of property, for the general public in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by motor vehicle for compensation, whether 
over regular or irregular routes, including such motor vehicle opera- 
tions of carriers by rail or water, and of express or forwarding com- 
panies, except to the extent that these operations are subject to the 
provisions of part I.’’ 

In the foregoing language there is clearly expressed an intention 
to exclude the motor-vehicle operations of rail carriers from the 
definition of a common carrier by motor vehicle to the extent that 
these operations are subject to the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce act. In making this exception Congress may be presumed to 
have legislated with knowledge of the court decisions previously 
mentioned, holding that pick-up and delivery service is within the 
meaning of ‘‘transportation’’ as defined in section 1 (3) of the inter- 
state commerce act, as well as with knowledge of our own adminis- 
trative finding™ to the effect that, while railroad terminal service 





"Tariffs embracing motor truck or wagon transfer service, supra; 
constructive and off-track freight stations, 156 I. C. C. 205; coordina- 
tion of motor transportation, supra; trucking L. C. C. freight in lieu 
of rail service, 185 I. C. C. 71; drayage and unloading at Jefferson 
City, Mo., supra. 
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by motortruck was subject to regulation under the interstate com- 
merce act, the use of motor trucks by railroads in line-haul service 
was not subject to that act. United States vs. Bailey, 9 Peters 238, 
255; National Lead Co. vs. United States, 252 U. S. 140, 147. 


Some of the protestants argue that the exception of the operations 
subject to the provisions of part I relates only to express or forward- 
ing companies and not to carriers by rail or water. The interposi- 
tion of the comma between the words ‘‘companies’’ and ‘‘except’’ 
strongly negatives any such interpretation. The words ‘“‘these opera- 
tions’’ seem clearly to be intended to relate to the antecedent phrase 
‘motor vehicle operations of carriers by rail or water, and of express 
or forwarding companies.’’ As the language under discussion may 
not be regarded as ambiguous, it is unnecessary to discuss the appli- 
eability of the various rules of statutory construction with protes- 
tants invoke. It is worthy of note, however, that the legislative his- 
tory of the motor carrier act supports the view that Congress in- 
tended to include the motor-vehicle operations of carriers by rail or 
water in the same category as those of express or forwarding com- 
panies, so far as the definition or common carriers by motor vehicle 
is concerned. In explaning the Senate bill which was subequently 
enacted as the motor carrier act, Senator Wheeler, the chairman of 
the committee on interstate commerce, said on the floor of the 
Senate, Aprile 15, 1935: 


‘‘The term ‘common carrier by motor vehicle’ includes both regular 
and irregular route operators and embraces the motor vehicle opera- 
tions of rail, water, express, and forwarding companies except to the 
extent that these operations are subject to the provisions of part I.’’ # 

Protestants rely strongly on paragraph (b) (8) of section 203 of 
the motor carrier act in support of their argument that the pro- 
posed pick-up and delivery service is governed by that act. This 
paragraph makes a partial exception of what may be termed local 
transportation or cartage from the motor carrier act and provides 
an exception to that exception as follows: 


Except when such transportation is under a common control, 
management, or arrangement for a continuous carriage or shipment 
to or from a point without such municipality, municipalities, or zone. 

This exception relates to the status of local truck operators and 
has the effect of subjecting them to regulation under the circumstances 
set forth. We do not interpret it as directly or indirectly requiring 
that rail carriers must constitute themselves common carriers by motor 
vehicle in order to provide pick-up and delivery service. From 
the briefs and oral argument it is apparent that a difference of 
opinion exists as to the status under the motor carrier act of 
local truckmen who perform pick-up and delivery of railroad freight. 
The western and southern respondents serving Illinois contend that 
such truckmen are not required to qualify as common or contract 
earriers under the motor carrier act. Although the eastern trunk- 
line respondents contend that this question is not a material issue 
in these proceedings, the record indicates that these respondents 
have generally advised their local trucking agencies to apply for 
permits as contract truckers. The protesting Chicago truckers ex- 
press the view that such local trucking agencies of the railroads do 
not come within the definition of contract carriers in the motor 
earrier act and that if these agencies are to enjoy the full benefits 
of regulation under that act they must be permitted to participate 
in joint motor-rail rates as common carriers by motor vehicle. It 
does not appear that other protestants share this view. We are not 
convinced that pick-up and delivery service must necessarily be cov- 
ered by a joint motor-rail rate. As before stated, many of the 
railroad trucking agencies have applied for permits as contract 
carriers under section 209 of the motor carrier act. Determination 
of the status of these agencies is not essential to adjudication of 
the issues now before us, and it will be reserved for other proceedings 
in which it is presented. , 


On numerous occasions in the past we have remarked on the 
advantages to the shipper of store-door delivery of rail less-than- 
carload traffic and the economies in terminal operation which could 
probably be realized through pick-up and delivery service. It has 
been pointed out, however, that a carrier cannot be required against 
its wishes to furnish personal or store-door delivery of freight and 
that the change would have to come with carrier cooperation rather 
than carrier opposition. Constructive and off-track freight stations, 
156 I. C. C. 205, 233. The shippers’ testimony in these proceedings 
shows that there has been no diminution in the shippers’ strong 
desire for the service during the period in which the railroads’ 
former attitude of reluctance has changed to a complete reali- 
zation of the necessity of this service. There can be little ques- 
tion that the service must be supplied if the railroads are to retain 
their present shrunken volume of less-than-carload tonnage. The 
continuing reduction in this tonnage which would be likely without 
pick-up and delivery could only have the effect of increasing the cost 
on the small amounts of less-than-carload traffic which would eventually 
remain on the rails. 


There is general agreement among the parties that the proposal 
in the suspended schedules to perform pick-up and delivery service, 
in so far as it is not now available, with no ‘‘plus charge’’ is equivalent 
to a proposal to reduce rates, there being no difference in principle 
between a rate reduction and an enlargement of service at existing 
rates. The suspended schedules, as well as the tariffs included in 
the general investigation, must therefore be approved unless there 
are adequate reasons for setting them aside. Protestants’ principal 
attack, as indicated in earlier portions of this report, rests on the 
contention that the existing rates on less-than-carload traffic for 
Station-to-station rail transportation with pick-up and delivery by 
motor truck are too low to cover the cost of the total service and that 
accordingly the present and proposed charges for door-to-door trans- 


"= 79 Cong. Record, 5651. 
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portation should be found to be lower than minimum reasonable 
charges. : 

The protesting highway truckers’ associations do not question the 
right of the rail carriers to better their competitive position by fur- 
nishing pick-up and delivery service, and in effect they concede that 
a certain amount of competition among all transportation agencies 
is contemplated in the regulatory statutes. Their chief concern is 
due to the belief that, because of the rates which respondents would 
apply in connection with their proposed service, protestants would 
suffer from an unfair or destructive competitive practice of the kind 
which the motor carrier act was intended to prevent. The unfair 
competition would be brought about, as protestants contend, by the 
inadequacy of the existing eastern class rates to cover the additional 
cost of pick-up and delivery service, particularly the rates for dis- 
tances of 200 miles and less. 

The rates prescribed in eastern class rate investigation, supra, 
were fixed as maximum reasonable rates, and respondents are of 
course permitted some latitude in electing to accept less compensation 
than would be afforded by those rates. The most recent judicial state- 
ment of this right is to be found in Baltimore & O. R. Co. vs. United 
States, 298 U. S. —; as follows: 

‘In some circumstances carriers may accept rates or divisions that 
do not yield enough to cover operating expenses and taxes that are 
fairly apportionable to the service plus a reasonable return for the 
use of their railroads. If revenues yielded exceed the amounis by 
which operating expenses are increased on account of the service 
covered by such charges, then legitimately the carriers’ net earnings 
may thus be enhanced. When conditions permit, such rates or di- 
visions may be established and kept in force without detriment 
to competing carriers, shippers, other transportation or the public. 
Just as an owner may sell his property for less than the amount he 
would be entitled to have upon expropriaton, so may carriers, con- 
ditions warranting it, render services for less than, by exerting of 
sovereign power, they could be compelled to accept.’’ 

The foregoing language supports the view frequently expressed 
that we are justified in condemning a rate on the ground that it is 
unreasonably low, where it is shown that it will cause loss rather 
than gain to the publishing road or roads and will thus impose a burden 
upon other traffic, ex-lake iron ore from Chicago to Granite City, 
13 1. C. C. 503. 

It is well settled that we may properly exercise our minimum-rate 
power to prevent the disruption of an existing rate structure previ- 
ously found reasonable (Youngstown Co. vs. United States, 295 
U. S. 476), but no such situation is presented here, for it appears that 
substantially without exception the truck rates are the same as or 
lower than the rail rates which would be applicable under respond- 
ents’ proposal. The question here is whether minimum rates shall 
be prescribed to afford one group of carriers protection against the 
alleged injurious rate policies of a competing group of carriers. It 
is well recognized that such an exigency may justify exercise of the 
minimum-rate power." It is equally well settled that public-service 
corporations have no constitutional right to destroy their competitors 
by unrestrained cutting of rates. Montana Public Service Comm. vs. 
Great Northern Utilties Co., 289 U. S. 130. * * * 

In the suspended tariffs the payment of 5 cents which respond- 
ents propose to make to consignors and consignees who provide their 
own pick-up and delivery is described as an allowance, and the 
same term has been used generally by counsel and witnesses who 
have discussed this feature of the case. It has been generally as- 
sumed that this allowance is such a one as is contemplated in section 
15 (13) of the interstate commerce act, and in tariffs embracing 
motor-truck or wagon transfer service, supra, we expressed a 
similar view as follows: 

**Motor-truck or wagon transfer can be, and is, employed either by 
the owner of property transported for rendering a service connected 
with such transportation, which the carrier otherwise would be under 
obligation to perform, or by the carrier itself. Under the former 
arrangement the act contemplates that the carrier may make an allow- 
ance to the owner. ofethe property transported for rendering such 
service, or for furnishing any instrumentality used therein, and 
requires that the allowance shall be no more than is just and rea- 
sonable. We are given authority to determine what is a reasonable 
charge and allowance as the maximum to be paid by the carrier and 
to fix the same by appropriate order. We have required that such 
charges or allowances be duly published by the carrier in its tariffs 
and be made available to all owners of property transported furnishing 
like instrumentalities or performing like services in connection with 
the transportation of their traffic.’ 


Respondents rely on section 15 (13) as supporting the allowance 
here proposed, but on brief counsel for the eastern respondents argue 
that, apart from and in addition to that ground, it is entirely com- 
petent for a railroad carrier: 

To provide that where a consignee, for example, chooses to ac- 
cept delivery short of the ultimate point to which the railroad would 
carry under its rate covering through transportation, a designated 
portion of the rate may be remitted to him. 


It is frequently true, as here, that when carriers undertake to exer- 
cise their right to pay reasonable allowances under section 15 (13), 
these allowances take the form of drawbacks or rebates. In some 
instances it has proved difficult to determine whether such conces- 
sions are unjustly discriminatory and therefore unlawful, regardless 
of section 15 (13), for in establishing such allowances a carrier must 
avoid unjust discrimination and undue prejudice, Union Pac. R. Co. 
vs. Updike Grain Co., 222 U. S. 215. 

In some of the protests against the suspended schedules the charge 
of unlawfulness was grounded in part on the proposal to pay allow- 


% United States vs. Illinois Central R. Co., 263 U. S. 515, 525; 
United States vs. Chicago, M., St. P. & P. R. Co., 294 U. S. 499. 
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ances to shippers. At the hearing this view was reflected to some 
extent in questions by counsel and statements by witnesses in the 
course of the testimony. It is therefore somewhat surprising that 
nowhere in the briefs or oral argument is it contended by anyone 
that the payment of allowances would be unlawful. The American 
Trucking Associations, Incorporated, in their protest urged that the 
allowances would be akin to rebates and therefore illegal, but they 
have apparently abandoned that contention. The Merchant Truck- 
men’s Bureau of New York in its protest assailed the allowances as 
unlawful rebates but in its brief states, that, if the pick-up and deliv- 
ery service, to which it is strongly opposed, should be authorized, 
then, ‘‘in the interest of economy to the railroads and for the protec- 
tion of the local truckmen the tariffs should provide as an alternative 
for an adequate allowance to shippers and consignees using their own 
truckmen.’’ From what has been said in an earlier portion of this 
report concerning the evidence of shippers as to allowances, it is 
apparent that a considerable number of them are lukewarm in their 
attitude toward the allowances, while others are definitely fearful 
that the allowances may give rise to abuses and therefore consider re- 
spondents’ proposal in that respect to be ill advised. Manifestly we 
may not concern ourselves with the wisdom of the managerial policy 
which led to the proposal but must consider rather whether the 
allowances would be unlawful. In our opinion the meager evidence 
of record on this point would not support a’tinding that the proposed 
allowances would be tantamount to unlawful concessions. Stated 
somewhat differently, it appears that they might be aptly termed 
‘‘undiscriminating rebates.’’ American Sugar Refining Co. vs. Dela- 
ware, L. & W. R. Co., 207 Fed. 733. There is no contention that the 
allowances would be in excess of a just and reasonable amount, and 
we are therefore not called upon to make any findings under section 
15 (13). Our power to require allowances higher than those pro- 
posed, as sought by certain of the protestants, is open to serious 
doubt from a legal standpoint, to say the least, and the factual basis 
for such a requirement on the present record is also insufficient. 


GASOLINE TRUCK OPERATION 


Against the opposition of the Union Pacific and the Arrow 
Transportation Co., one operating by rail and the other by 
motor vehicle in the affected territory, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 5, in MC 573, application of Moe Gollock for extension 
of operations, has granted a permit to the applicant to operate 
as a contract carrier of liquid petroleum products from Port- 
land, Ore., to Boise, Ida., and from Portland to Caldwell, Ida. 
He does business as Mogul Petroleum and Transportation Co. 
joint board No. 6, composed of Harry Holden of Idaho and 
A. F. Harvey of Oregon recommended the grant. 


The applicant transports gasoline, by truck and trailer 
for an oil company, which, according to the report, pays higher 
rates than asked by other operators. The Union Pacific con- 
tended, the report said, that transportation by truck and 
trailer over the highways proposed to be used would endanger 
the safety of persons using or residing near the highways. 
Testimony along that line, the report said, was not received by 
the joint board. 


The Commission said that it was of the opinion that under 
the provisions of section 204 of the motor act it was empowered 
to prohibit certain or all transportation of gasoline in trailer 
equipment if it were found that such transportation were so 
unsafe as to require such action. If, it added, any such trans- 
portation were unsafe to the degree that its prohibition were 
required, it would be its duty to prohibit it entirely, including 
its performance by those who had so operated for years and 
were entitled to continue their lawful operations by reason of 
rights under the “grandfather” clause provisions of the act. 
Continuing, the Commission said: 


On the basis of proffered testimony, restricted in scope (to Oregon 
highways), this protestant seeks a finding with respect to a matter 
of general and fundamental importance which properly could be made 
only as the result of an appropriate investigation and which should be 
applied to all alike who conduct or propose to conduct the same char- 
acter of operation over these particular routes or over other routes 
where similar conditions obtain. While the rejected testimony might 
have been admitted in evidence as tending to show a need for a gen- 
eral investigation to determine whether the proposed operation of ap- 
plicant, as well as the numerous similar operations in the same terri- 
tory, result in undue hazard to the public, we are not prepared to 
deny this application solely on that ground. The matter is one which 
will be given due consideration in connection with our safety regula- 
tions. 


The witness for the Arrow Transportation Co., according 
to the report, expressed the opinion that grant of the permit, 
followed by the grant of permits to others, would lead to a 
considerable loss of traffic by it, and that its operations into 
Idaho, already unprofitable, would be carried on at a still 
greater loss. It was argued, said the report, that every pro- 
tection should be afforded to common carriers, such as the 
protestant, in order that its services might continue to be avail- 
able to the general public on demand. The Commission said 
there was force in this view that common carriers, since they 
undertook to serve the general public, should be protected 
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against contract carriers who took the cream of the traffic and 
thus made it difficult for the common carriers to continue their 
broader operations. On the other hand, it added, the act recog- 
nized the contract carriers as a class of motor carriers hav- 
ing a place in the transportation scheme. Continuing, the Com- 
mission said: 


Cases of the kind now under consideration must be decided, each 
in the light of its special circumstances, and no general rule can be 
applied. Here it appears that protestant has been unable to serve the 
Signal Oil Co. to the latter’s satisfaction, and that company wishes to 
use the services of applicant, notwithstanding that he proposes to charge 
higher rates. It would also seem that the transportation of liquid pe 
troleum products for producers is a more appropriate field than some 
others for the operations of contract carriers. Moreover, the members 
of the joint board, who are well acquainted with local conditions, have 
recommended that the permit be granted. 

It is suggested that applicant has not demonstrated his ability 
properly to perform the service proposed, in that he has not shown 
that he is in position to meet all of the transportation needs of the 
Signal Oil Co. over the route applied for. We do not subscribe to this 
view. Section 209 (b) recognizes the right of a holder of a permit ‘‘to 
add to his or its equipment and facilities, within the scope of the 
permit, as the development of the business and the demands of the 
public may require.’’ It cannot be assumed that applicant will not 
avail himself of this opportunity, to meet growing demands for his 
service. Nor is the Signal Oil Co. now insistent that he shall be able 
to meet all of its transportation needs. 

Protestants contend that the proposed operation of applicant is 
not that of a contract carrier but is in fact a part of a common carrier 
operation. Applicant has discussed the possibility of entering into con- 
tractual relations with oil companies other than the three with which 
he now has contracts, and he expressed willingness to enter into other 
contracts, if they appear profitable. However, in our view the opera- 
tion herein proposed, which is to be conducted under a definite special 
and individual contract, fails to constitute an undertaking or holding 
out to transport petroleum products by motor vehicle for the general 
public. A permit will not authorize applicant to engage in operations 
as a common carrier, and he will be in duty bound to see to it that he 
does not assume that status. 


COMMODITY RATES TO MEXICO 


The Commission, on further argument in fourth section 
application No. 571, commodity rates to Mexico, covering also 
fourth section application No. 577, has disposed, for the time 
being, at least, of one of the two remaining petitions for “tem- 
porary” relief filed under the fourth section as amended in 1910 
for continuance of existing rates. The other outstanding ancient 
application pertains to rates in the United States and Canada. 

In this report the Commission disposed of law questions on 
a record made ten years ago. On account of the staleness of 
that record it ordered the reopening of the matter for further 
hearing November 17, in Washington before Examiner W. J. 
Harris, to bring the record up to date. The hearing is on the 
question as to whether rates from New York piers to Guaymas 
and Empalme, Mexico, are reasonably compensatory. The 
reopening was made on petitions of J. R. Bell, J. E. Lyons, 
A. B. Mason, and G. H. Muckley, attorneys for the applicants 
in the earlier report in this case, 209 I. C. C. 370, in which 
fourth section relief was denied. 


On reargument the Commission in this report found (1) 
that the long-and-short haul provision of section 4 applied in 
connection with joint rates on commodities from New York 
piers to points in Mexico when the higher-rated intermediate 
point was in the United States; (2) that such rates were 
comparable with those to intermediate points in the United 
States under section 4; and (3) that it was proper to consider 
the divisions accruing to United States carriers in the determina- 
tion of the reasonably compensatory character of the rates. 

The Southern Pacific is the applicant for relief on account 
of its line in the western part of Mexico and in the United States 
and its steamer line from New York to Gulf ports. On petition 
of the applicant the Commission reopened the proceeding for 
further argument as to the following question: Whether the 
rates to Mexico were comparable with those to intermediate 
points in the United States under section 4; whether the Com- 
mission had jurisdiction under section 4 to consider those rates, 
and whether that section, if applicable to the rates, permitted 
the determination of the reasonably compensatory character of 
the rates to Mexico by considering the division accorded to the 
American lines, or whether the entire rate had to be considered. 
The effective date of the denial of relief in the former report 
was postponed until the Commission’s further order. 

Answers to the questions on which the further arguments 
were made have been shown in the preceding paragraph. The 
Commission said it was well recognized that it had jurisdiction 
over joint rates to a foreign country at least to the extent 
that the transportation took place within the United States. 
Applicants referred to News Syndicate Co. vs. New York Cen- 
tral, 275 U. S. 179, and Lewis-Simas-Jones Co. vs. Southern 
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Pacific, 283 U. S. 654, in connection with that point. The Com- 
mission in this report said the findings in those cases were con- 
sidered in the prior report and, as stated therein, neither case 
dealt with a situation such as that presented in the instant pro- 
ceeding. It added that in so far as they had any relation to 
this proceeding they established that carriers were not free 
to make any charge which they saw fit for the transportation 
of international commerce without regard to the provisions of 
the act. In support of that the Commission cited Cyanamid 
and Cyanide from Niagara Falls, 155 I. C. C. 488, and American 
Cyanamid Co. vs. Ann Arbor, 179 I. C. C. 139. It also pointed 
out in connection therewith the decision of division 3 in Naval 
Stores from Southern Points to Canada, 197 I. C. C. 477. 

In the manner indicated in the preceding paragraph the 
Commission considered other cases having a bearing on rates 
between the United States and foreign countries. 

One of the points made by the applicants was that these 
rates were not comparable with rates within the United States 
because they were export or import rates. In a dissent in which 
he was joined by Commissioner Tate, Chairman Mahaffie said 
the majority did not find that the rates in question were “rates 
of the same character” and therefore comparable. Instead, he 
said, the report stated that “although these rates might be 
designated as export rates they might also be designated as 
international rates or in some other manner, but they apply on 
shipments to Empalme and Guaymas in like manner as the 
rates to intermediate points in the United States. We see no 
reason for finding that they are not comparable with those to 
such intermediate points under section 4. Accordingly we find 
that they are comparable.” 

The chairman said that in his opinion the record did not 
present an issue within the Commission’s jurisdiction, that it 
should so find and discontinue the proceeding. 

In reopening this case for further hearing the Commission 
said the hearing was held in 1926. It added that in view of the 
fact that there might have been reasonable doubt at that time 
as to the kind of evidence which should be submitted on the 
question of reasonably compensatory charges and in view of the 
long period of time since the hearing, it was of the opinion that 
in order to bring the record up to date and to permit the intro- 
duction of further evidence on the reasonably compensatory 
character of the charges the proceeding should be reopened for 
further hearing. 


SANTA FE BUS ACQUISITION 


The Commission, by division 5, in MC F-10, Santa Fe Trails 
Stages, Inc., acquisition of control of Central Arizona Trans- 
portation Lines, Inc., and Arizona-Utah Stages, Inc., has au- 
thorized the transaction indicated by the title of the proceeding. 
It has authorized the Santa Fe Trail Stages, Inc., to purchase 
the capital stock subject to conditions. The conditions are that, 
subject to the Commission’s approval, steps will be promptly 
taken to merge the properties and operating rights of Arizona- 
Utah Stages, Inc., Central Arizona Transportation Lines, Inc., 
and Santa Fe Trails Stages, Inc., into the Southern Kansas 
Stage Lines Co.; to dissolve Arizona-Utah Stages, Inc., Central 
Arizona Transportation Lines, Inc., and Santa Fe Trails Stages, 
Inc.; and to effect acquisition by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., from the General Improvement Co., of all 
re, which the latter owns in the Southern Kansas Stage 

ines Co. 


Santa Fe Trails Stages, Inc., the applicant, is controlled 
by stock ownership by Southern Kansas Stage Lines Co. South- 
ern Kansas, in addition to owning the capital stock of the ap- 
plicant, owns all the capital stock of Santa Fe Trails of Illinois, 
Inc., Central Illinois Bus Co., and the Cardinal Stage Lines Co. 
These companies, with applicant, constitute the Santa Fe Trail 
System of motor bus operations in Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, 
and California. Southern Kansas, according to the report, also 
owns 50 per cent of the capital stock of Southern Kansas Grey- 
— Lines, Inc., operating from Kansas City, Mo., to Tulsa, 

a 


The General Improvement Co., a wholly owned holding 
company of the Santa Fe Railroad, the report said, in turn 
owned 51 per cent of the capital stock of Southern Kansas, the 
remaining 49 per cent being owned by various individuals. After 
the hearing, according to the report, it was represented by 
counsel for the Santa Fe railroad that the latter intended to 
arrange for the transfer from the General Improvement Co. to 
the railroad of 49,720 shares of stock of the Southern Kansas 
now held by the General Improvement Co. 

Under the agreement applicant is to buy all the stock of 
the Central Arizona and designated stock of the Arizona-Utah 
for $75,000. Under the arrangements, said the report, the 
properties under consideration ultimately would be held and 
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operated by Southern Kansas and the latter, in turn, would be 
owned and controlled directly by the Santa Fe railroad. The 
main reason for maintaining the corporate existence of South- 
ern Kansas, according to counsel, the report said, was to insure 
a continuation of the benefits of management and ownership 
on the part of the men who pioneered and developed the motor 
operations conducted by Southern Kansas. 

“In view of the foregoing representations of counsel, and of 
our purpose to encourage corporate simplification,” says the 
Commission, “we are authorizing acquisition of the properties 
here under ‘consideration, but upon the express condition that 
appropriate steps will promptly be taken to carry into effect 
the intentions of the railroad as above represented by counsel.” 


NORTH CAROLINA SURCHARGES 


Finding nothing unlawful in the situation, the Commission, 
in a report written by Commissioner Tate, in No. 27463, emer- 
gency freight charges within North Carolina, has discontinued 
that proceeding. The proceeding was initiated on petition of 
the principal railroads when the North Carolina commission 
refused to permit continuance of the emergency charges on 
North Carolina traffic after July 1, 1936. The railroads asked 
authority to continue charges on North Carolina traffic on the 
level prescribed for interstate traffic by the federal Commis- 
sion in Emergency Freight Charges, 1935, 208 I. C. C. 4. 

The Commission said that rates and charges made or im- 
posed by authority of North Carolina by the refusal of the 
commission of that state to permit the application of emer- 
gency charges on and after July 1, had not been shown to result 
in undue preference or prejudice as between persons or local- 
ities in intrastate commerce, on the one hand, and interstate 
commerce on the other, or undue, unreasonable, or unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce. 

Witnesses on behalf of respondents, Commissioner Tate 


said, testified as to the disparities between the interstate and . 


intrastate rates, but no shipper appeared in support of the 
allegation of undue prejudice as between persons or localities 
in intrastate and interstate commerce and added that the 
evidence of record did not sustain an allegation to that effect. 
Mere difference between particular rates on interstate and 
state traffic, Commissioner Tate said, was not sufficient, quot- 
ing in support thereof, Florida vs. United States, 282 U. S. 194. 
Information as to the revenue effects of the discontinuance of 
emergency charges on North Carolina state traffic, the report 
said, was very meager. Figures were presented, it added, by 
only three roads. Those of the Seaboard Air Line, the report 
said, were conceded by respondents’ counsel to be unreliable 
and needed not be further considered. The Southern by the 
use of ratios figured the loss at $25,896 on estimated traffic. The 
Atlantic Coast Line figured its losses on the basis of emergency 
charges collected in the first three months of this year at about 
$822 a month. On brief railroad counsel figured the loss by 
reason of the refusal of the North Carolina commission to per- 
mit continuance of the charges at $400 a month. In addition 
to other criticisms Commissioner Tate said the data presented 
were subject to the further serious criticism that they were 
based in large measure on assumptions and estimates the sound- 
ness of which could not be verified on this record. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Woven Paper Fabric 


No. 27331, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
By division 4. Reparation of $248.84 with interset awarded on 
finding rate, woven paper fabric, Atlanta, Ga., to New Orleans, 
La., shipped between January 14 and February 14, 1933, in- 
clusive, unreasonable to extent it exceeded 55 cents, minimum 
30,000 pounds. 

Granite 

No. 26289, Olean Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania, embracing 
also No. 26496, Maine & New Hampshire Granite Corporation 
vs. Boston & Maine et al. By the Commission on further hear- 
ing. Maine & New Hampshire Granite Corporation under find- 
ings in 213 I. C. C. 229 awarded reparation of $2,860.46 with 
interest on account of inapplicable rate charged on 85 carloads 
of hammered building granite from North Jay, Me., to Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The shipments moved between March 27 and 
November 4, 1931. 

Soap Powders 


No. 27034, Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 4. Rates, soap and soap powders, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., to certain points in Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Wyoming, found applicable in 
certain instances and inapplicable in others. Undercharges 
found outstanding on certain shipments. Reparation of $11 
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with interest awarded on shipment to Walsenburg, Colo., due to 
overcharge. Assailed rates to Lemmon, S. D., and Minot, N. D., 
found applicable. Assailed combination rates to and beyond 
Northern Junction, Mo., charged on 24 shipments found inap- 
plicable and applicable basis found to have been 35 per cent of 
the first class rates and that these shipments were under- 
charged. Assailed rates (35 per cent of first class) charged 
en four shipments applicable. Assailed rates to Pueblo and 
Canon City, Colo., inapplicable and applicable rates were 66 
and 89.5 cents, respectively, and these shipments were under- 
charged. 
Fourth Section Sugar 


Fourth section application No. 16409, sugar from New 
Orleans and group to Cincinnati, Ohio. By division 2. By 
fourth section order No. 12547, C. C. C. & St. L., the Penn- 
sylvania and certain southern connecting carriers authorized 
to establish on sugar, minimum 80,000 pounds, from New Or- 
leans, Gramercy, Reserve and Three Oaks, La., to Cincinnati, 
O., a rate the same as the rate contemporaneously in effect on 
like traffic over the direct routes from and to the same points 
but not lower than 34 cents a 100 pounds and to maintain 
higher rates to intermediate points, provided that the latter 
rates shall not be increased except as authorized by the Com- 
mission and shall not exceed the lowest combination of rates 
and provided that the authority granted shall not include inter- 
mediate points as to which the haul of the petitioning line or 
route is not longer than that of the direct line or route be- 
tween the competitive points. Relief was temporarily author- 
ized by fourth section order No. 12434. No opposition to the 
relief sought had been presented, said the Commission. The 
proposed rate applies over direct lines or routes and conforms 
to section 4. Applicants desired to participate in the traffic 
without reducing the present rates to intermediate points where 
similar competition did not exist. 


Fourth Section Limestone 


Fourth section application No. 16362, limestone from 
Mascot, Tenn. By division 2. By fourth section order No. 12544, 
the Southern and N. C. & St. L. have been authorized to estab- 
lish a rate of $1.76 a net ton on limestone, ground or pulver- 
ized, including stone dust, from Mascot, Tenn., to Nashville, 
Tenn., over an interstate route to meet an intrastate rate be- 
tween the same points, without observing the long-and-short 
haul provision of section 4, subject to the usual conditions as to 
increasing the present rates from, to and between higher rated 
intermediate points and lowest combinations of rates. 


Fourth Section Autos and Parts 


Fourth section application No. 16304, automobiles and parts 
to DeRidder and Eunice, La: By division 2. By fourth section 
order No. 12543, T. & N. O. and carriers parties to J. R. Peel's 
I. C. C. No. 2775, authorized to establish rates on automobiles 
and automobile parts from Memphis, Tenn., to DeRidder and 
Eunice, La., and from Evansville, Ind., to Eunice, over routes 
set forth in the application as amended, the same as those in 
effect over competing lines or routes from and to the same 
points, while maintaining higher rates at intermediate points, 
provided that the rates to such higher-rated intermediate points 
shall not exceed rates constructed on the same bases as those 
to the more distant points or the lowest combination of rates 
subject to the interstate commerce act, that relief shall not 
apply over routes which are more than 50 per cent circuitous,, 
and that the relief granted shall be subject to the equidistant 
provision of section 4 of the act. 


Crushed Stone 


Fourth section application No. 16372, crushed stone and 
screenings to Kane, Pa. By division 2. Pennsylvania Railroad 
authorized, in fourth section order No. 12545, to establish and 
maintain a rate, crushed stone and screenings, Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Kane, Pa., of $1.10 a net ton without observing the long-and- 
short haul part of section 4. Relief is to apply over the route 
through Corry and Warren, Pa. 


Cake and Meal 


Fourth section application No. 16127, cottonseed and peanut 
cake and meal to Florida. By division 2. Parties to Pope’s I. 
C. C. No. A-725, authorized in fourth section order No. 12542 
to establish and maintain rates, cottonseed cake and meal, pea- 
nut cake and meal, and related articles, points in Georgia and 
Alabama to points in Florida without observing the long-and- 
short haul part of section 4, the lowest that may be constructed 
over any line or route on the basis of 16.5 per cent of the first 
class rates prescribed or approved in Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, and reports supplemental thereto. 
The permission is subject to the condition that rates from any 
producing point to any destination included within the terms 
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of the order which do not conform to section 4 shall not exceed 
rates constructed on the same basis as rates from or to any 
more distant points and that rates from, to and between any 
higher rated intermediate point shall not exceed those con- 
structed on the basis prescribed or approved in Cottonseed, Its 
Products and Related Articles, 188 I. C. C. 605, 203 I. C. C. 177, 
205 I. C. C. 15, and 210 I. C. C. 748. 


Fertilizer 


Fourth section application No. 16390, fertilizer from Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to Albany, Ga. By division 2. Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Seaboard Air Line, and Georgia Southwestern & Gulf, 
authorized in fourth section order No. 12546, to establish a 
rate not lower than $3.45 a net ton, fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials from Pensacola, Fla., to Albany, Ga., without observ- 
ing the long-and-short haul part of section 4. 


Inedible Tallow 


No. 27255, Colorado Animal By-Products Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
By division 4. Rates charged, inedible tallow, carloads, Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., to Kansas City, Mo., inapplicable as to certain 
shipments, and applicable rates unreasonable. It was found 
that the rate charged on shipments prior to September 1, 1930, 
was applicable, and that charged on and after that date was 
inapplicable; that the applicable rate was 79.5 cents and that 
these shipments were undercharged $369.53. Further found 
that the applicable rates were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 40 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds, and that the com- 
plainant was entitled to reparation of $639.05. 


Cereal Beverages 


No. 27335, Walter Brewing Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Carload rates, cereal beverages, Pueblo, 
Colo., to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, imposed on ship- 
ments between January 2 and May 19, 1934, not shown to have 
been unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Boots and Shoes 


No. 27133, J. C. Penny Co., Inc., vs. B. A. & P. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rates, on more than 900 less-than- 
carload shipments, boots and shoes, St. Louis, Mo., to destina- 
tions in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington between 
November 2, 1931, and February 1, 1932, not shown to have 
been unreasonable. The complaint was against the readjust- 
ment of rates in 1931 following the extension of the line of 
the Great Northern south from Klamath Falls, Ore., to Bieber, 
Calif., and of the line of the Western Pacific north from Keddie, 
Calif., to Bieber. 

Class Rate Groupings 


No. 26720, W. H. Bintz Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and 
a sub-number, Utah Citizens’ Rate Association vs. Union Pa- 
cific et al. By division 2. Report by Commissioner Aitchison. 
Findings in prior report, 216 I. C. C. 481, prescribing maximum 
reasonable class rates between Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on the one hand, and points in western trunk line and 
official territories, on the other, modified so as to permit group- 
ings of origins and destinations. Railroads asked for modifi- 
cation to permit the computation of rates only to and from 
Salt Lake City as the key point in the group of points now 
taking the Ogden-Salt Lake City basis of rates; and the use 
of groupings in western trunk line territory now applicable 
on traffic from and to that territory. Complainants, the report 
said, objected to the first proposal but agreed to the use of 
the western trunk line groups. The carriers. proposed con- 
solidation of some of the smaller groups. The Commission said 
it saw no objection to the use of the proposed groupings of 
western trunk line points provided their use would bring about 
rates from and to each proposed consolidated group which did 
not exceed the fair average of the rates which would other- 
wise result from and to the individual points included in the 
group. 


REORGANIZATION OF RAILROADS 


The Commission, in Finance No. 9918, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. reorganization, has increased in maximum com- 
pensation of Guy A. Thompson, trustee of the Missouri Pacific 
and its subsidiaries, from $25,000 to $30.000 a year. On August 
9, 1933, the Commission prescribed $36,000 for L. W. Baldwin 
as one of the trustees and $25,000 a year for Mr. Thompson. 
In September of this year Mr. Thompson filed a petition asking 
the Commission to reconsider its order and issue a new one 
fixing this compensation anew in the light of the fact that since 
December 26, 1935, when L. W. Baldwin resigned, he had been 
sole trustee. Commissioner McManamy noted a dissent. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





JOINT RAIL CONTROL OF TRUCKS 


GAINST contentions of interveners that acquisition of con- 
trol of a motor carrier by two or more carriers by railroad 
through ownership of its stock was not lawful and that the Com- 
mission, therefore, was without jurisdiction to act on the 
application, Examiner Robert R. Hendon in a recommended 
report and order in MC F-16, Union Pacific Railroad Co., Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., and Charles P. Megan, 
trustee of the Chicago & North Western Railway Co.—acquisi- 
tion of control of Union Transfer Co., has approved the applica- 
tion. The proceeding also involves the initial step in a movement 
to coordinate rail and truck facilities on a wide scale. 

The rail carriers asked permission to acquire control of 
the truck line by purchase of capital stock for $150,000. Union 
Transfer, said the examiner, now owned by Henry Ogram, en- 
gaged in the transportation of property by 73 motor vehicles 
from Omaha, Neb., east through Chicago and Peoria, Ill., north 
to Sioux City, Ia., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and west to 
North Platte, Neb., and numerous other intermediate points, a 
total of approximately 2,500 miles. 

Discussing the legal objection advanced to granting of the 
application the examiner said it was conceded that either one of 
the applicants could, under section 213 of the motor carrier act, 
lawfully acquire control of the Union Transfer, but not the 
three jointly. His view of the law follows: 


The pertinent part of section 213 (a) reads as follows: 

“It shall be lawful, under the conditions specified below, but under 
no other conditions, * * * for a carrier by railroad, express, or water 
to consolidate, or merge with, or acquire control of, any motor carrier 
or to purchase, lease, or contract to operate its properties, or any part 
thereof.’’ 

The article ‘‘a’’ is defined in Black’s and Bouvier’s Law Dictiona- 
ries as not necessarily a singular term, but is often used in a sense of 
“any’’ and in that sense it is applied to more than one person. Section 
1 of the United States Code provides: 

‘In determining the meaning of any act or resolution of Congress, 
words importing the singular number may extend and be applied to 
several persons or things; * * * unless the context shows that such 
words were intended to be used in a more limited sense * * *.’’ 

Considering the purposes of the motor carrier act, 1935, as a whole, 
it would seem that the phrase ‘‘a carrier by railroad’’ as used in para- 
graph (a), was intended to be definitive of a class rather than a re- 
striction as to the number of carriers that may acquire control of a 
motor carrier, and must be construed to mean any railroad in the 
sense that it means more than one. 


“The proposal herein appears to be the initial step in a 
program of applicants to acquire joint control of a number of 
existing trucking operations centering about Omaha,” said the 
examiner. “The program apparently contemplates, that, as 
these trucking operations are developed and extended into the 
territories of other rail carriers, such other rail carriers are to 
be given the privilege of participating in the project to the ex- 
tent their respective territories are involved and upon a basis 
to be later and mutually agreed upon between the applicants 
and such other railroads. The vendor (Mr. Ogram) will con- 
tinue as president and have charge of operations. The board of 
directors will be composed of representatives of each of the 
applicants. 


“It is planned to coordinate rail-truck service so that Union 
Transfer will serve not only as an independent truck line but 
will perform a service for applicants in accomplishing a part 
of the haul on less-than-carload freight where it will be most 
economical and improve the service.” 

Discussing further the proposal of applicants, Examiner 
Hendon, in part, said: 


Testimony was adduced for the purpose of demonstrating how the 
proposed coordinated rail-truck service will expedite the delivery of 
freight from one to two days. It was stated, for example, that under 
present service, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad less-than-car- 
load freight from Chicago and eastern points destined to Central City, 
Sargent, Ericson, and Burwell, Nebr., transfers at Lincoln, Nebr., the 
Second day and arrives at destination the third day. However, if this 
freight is trucked from Omaha or Fremont, Nebr., delivery will be 
advanced one day. Such freight moving from Chicago and eastern 
points for York, Bradshaw, Hamption, Aurora, Murphy, and Phillips, 
Nebr., transfers at Lincoln the second day, arriving at destination the 
third day, and from Bradshaw and Stromsburg, Nebr., it is transferred 
at Hastings, Nebr., the second day and arrives at destination the night 
of the second day for third-morning delivery. Under coordinated serv- 
ice, this freight will arrive at Hastings early the second morning and 





move out by truck via Grand Island, Aurora and York, arriving at des- 
tination second day. Under the present service, certain freight, from 
eastern connecting lines of Union Pacific Railroad Company, for Ne- 
braska points is received at Omaha during late afternoon, and trans- 
ferred to freight houses during the night for morning distribution. 
Freight for points west of Columbus, Nebr., is consolidated with 
Omaha shipments and forwarded in the next night train pick-up cars 
to destination. Operating in the reverse direction it is handled on lo- 
cal trains, and takes from two to three days to reach Omaha. It is pro- 
posed to utilize truck service so as to handle the pick-up and distribu- 
tion of freight, making one day earlier delivery on west-bound traffic, 
and saving one to two days’ time on the forwarding of eastbound traf- 
fic from Omaha. 


It was also stated that if this coordinated truck service was avail- 
able applicants would keep their freight stations open later in the 
evening; dispatch trains earlier; handle any late freight by truck; 
eliminate some freight train stops and overtime service; reduce the 
number of train miles on certain branch lines; and curtail the opera- 
tion of many refrigeration cars per week. However, instead of twice- 
weekly, shippers would receive truck service on perishable products 
four or five times per week or perhaps daily. Many so-called peddler 
cars handling less-than-carload freight are now operated in through 
freight trains to terminal points of way freight districts and then in way 
freight train service, most of which operates three days per week, to 
destination. The proposed service would eliminate most of the peddler 
cars, and freight now handled by them would be distributed and 
collected daily by use of trucks. The effect would be to speed up 
service on all less-than-carload freight from 24 to 72 hours and, as was 
demonstrated for example, will result in a saving in way freight serv- 
ice by applicant, Chicago and North Western Railway Company, of 
55,677 car miles per month in Iowa and 37,910 in Nebraska, or a total 
estimated monthly saving of $4,679. The truck line will consolidate in 
certain cases its less-than-truck load freight into railroad carload lots, 
which will be handled from the consolidation points to the break-bulk 
points by rail, thence to destination by truck, thus originating and 
completing the haul by truck. This will tend to relieve the public high- 
ways of burdensome long-haul truck traffic handled in heavy vehicles. . 

Certain interveners contend that the same results from rail-truck 
coordination can be accomplished under the present situation, without 
the necessity of securing control of Union Transfer, that is, by a co- 
ordination of the rail-truck transportation facilities under the present 
control and ownership by means of voluntary agreements or arrange- 
ments. No evidence was offered in support of this contention. 


Officers of applicants expressed the opinion that the most satis- 
factory way to secure coordination of rail and truck service is by ac- 
quisition of control in the manner set out in the application herein. 
By way of example, these witnesses testified that the handling of freight 
in the area adjacent to Chicago by highway motor transportation as a 
substitute for rail freight service under contractual arrangements 
proved to be practicable and feasible in that area largely for the rea- 
son that it was directly under the supervision of general officers of 
the railroads who could deal directly with the subject from day to day. 
However, similar arrangements could not be counted upon with a cor- 
responding degree of success in a large number of districts scattered 
throughout the territory served by the applicants, since each arrange- 
ment would have to be made with the various independent concerns 
through separate contractual arrangements. It is the further opinion 
of these witnesses that the formation of a trucking organization to 
manage and supervise these widely separated activities is essential. 
Such a separately operated motor carrier agency, officered and managed 
by a personnel experienced in highway transportation operation, will 
necessarily produce a higher degree of efficiency in meeting the situa- 
tion than would be passible through direct operation by a railroad. 
It is thought that a variety of widely separated truck operations re- 
lated to the railroads only through the medium of contracts could not 
successfully carry out such a coordination of rail-truck transportation 
facilities as contemplated under the proposed acquisition. Such con- 
tracts would be constantly in need of modification or cancellation due 
to the constant change of conditions. Any attempted coordination 
through contractual arrangements would be too inelastic to be prac- 
ticable. Neither the applicants nor Union Transfer could afford to make 
investments or create organizations required when handicapped by such 
degree of uncertainty, either of duration or prospective traffic. 

The applicants urge that if this application is approved, there will 
be no undue restraint of competition for the reason that applicants and 
Union Transfer have numerous active competitors, both rail and truck. 
An exhibit was introduced containing the names of many motor car- 
riers operating in competition with Union Transfer. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Gasoline 


No. 27444, American Oil Co. vs. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rate, 13 cents, gasoline, 
shipped between March 3 and April 14, 1936, both inclusive, 
Hays, Pa., to Youngstown, O., proposed to be found to have 
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been inapplicable and that the applicable rate was 11 cents. 
Reparation of $426.77 proposed with interest. 


Potatoes 


No. 27433, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
potatoes, Mount Olive, Warsaw, and Faison, N. C., to Charles- 
ton, W. Va., not shown to have been unreasonable. Shipments 
were made in June, 1935. 

Casinghead Gasoline 

No. 27354, Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. vs. Fort Smith & West- 
ern et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. Examiner recom- 
mends that the Commission find that the rate charged, casing- 
head gasoline, in December, 1938, Boley, Okla., to Meraux, La., 
was inapplicable; that the applicable rate was 33 cents and 
that that was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 27% cents. 
Reparation of $672.22 with interest proposed. 


Carbon Tetrachloride 


No. 27240, Warner Chemical Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
By Examiner L. J. P. Fitchthorn. Rates, carbon tetrachloride, 
in tank cars, South Charleston, W. Va., to North Baton Rouge, 
La., between October 15, 1934, and March 25, 1936, inclusive, 
proposed to be found to have been unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or might exceed 52 cents. New rate and repara- 
tion proposed. 


PROPOSED MOTOR REPORTS 


MC 7061, application of John M. Burk. By joint board No. 
36, composed of Ernest E. Blincoe of Kansas and John C. High- 
berger of Missouri. Application for certificate for common car- 
rier of commodities generally from points in Clay county, Mo., 
to Kansas City, Kan., dismissed without prejudice. Applicant 
not present at hearing. 

MC 81751, applications of Howard W. Juett. By Examiner 
L. H. McDaniel. Recommends permit for contract carrier of 
citrus fruits from points in Florida to Cincinnati, O., and points 
intermediate thereto, and of oleomargarine from Cincinnati to 
Miami and Fort Myers, Fla., and points intermediate thereto. 

MC 50774, application of Vedder Oil Co., Inc. By joint 
board No. 66, composed of George S. Williams of Delaware and 
Thomas C. Egan of Pennsylvania. Recommends permit for 
contract carrier of gasoline, kerosene, fuel and lubricating oil 
(in bulk), from Wilmington, Del., over irregular routes to York, 
Pa., and to destinations within 100 miles of York. 

MC 43654, application of Dixie Ohio Express Co. By joint 
board No. 27, composed of Noel F. George of Ohio and P. 
Stephen Stahlnecker of Pennsylvania. Recommends denial of 
certificate and discontinuance of common carrier transportation 
of commodities generally between Akron, O., and Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, and Silver Creek, N. Y., by applicant. 

MC 29370, application of T. J. McBroom. By Examiner 
W. W. McCaslin. Recommends permit for continuance of op- 
eration as contract carrier of cheese from Woodbury, Tenn., to 
points in Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, over 
specified routes. 

MC 526, application of St. Andrews Bay Transportation 
Co. By joint board No. 98, composed of Hugh White of Ala- 
bama and Eugene S. Matthews of Florida. Board recommends 
certificate authorizing applicant to continue as a carrier of 
passengers, mail, etc., between Panama City, Fla., and Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and between Panama City and Dothan, Ala., by 
reason of applicant having been in operation on June 1, 1935. 

MC 39992, application of C. M. Smith, doing business as 
Smith Truck Line. By joint board No. 55, composed of Mike 
P. Conway of Iowa, Ernest E. Blincoe of Kansas and John C. 
Highberger of Missouri. Application dismissed on motion of 
applicant because the latter, by reason of misapprehension, had 
asked authority to conduct dual operations between Winchester, 
Kan., on the one hand, and Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., 
on the other. This application was for authority to operate 
as a contract carrier. His application for a certificate to 
operate as a common carrier is pending, the report says. 

MC F-32, Short Way Lines, Inc., purchase of property and 
operating rights of Short Way Lines of Indiana, Inc. By joint 
board No. 9, comprised of Harold J. Waples of Michigan, 
Samuel L. Trabue of Indiana, and Roy D. Williams of Ohio. 
Board recommends approval of purchase of the property by 
Short Way Lines, Inc., of the Short Way Lines of Indiana, Inc., 
a carrier of passengers. 

MC 20901, application of Cherokee Motor Coach Co., Inc. 
By joint board No. 106, composed of Hugh White of Alabama 
and W. H. Turner of Tennessee. Recommended that a cer- 
tificate be issued authorizing the applicant to transport pas- 
—— baggage, etc., between Winchester, Tenn., and Hunts- 

¢, Ala. 


Same number as preceding, application of Cherokee Motor 
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Coach Co., Inc. By joint board No. 107, composed of W. H. 
Turner of Tennessee. Board recommends that a certificate be 
issued authorizing operation as a common carrier of passengers, 
light express, etc., between Chattanooga and Crossville, Tenn., 
and the serving also of Cookeville, Jasper, Winchester, Tulla- 
homa, Chickamauga Dam, Lupton City, Harriman, and Kings- 
ton, Tenn. 

MC 3487, application of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. By joint 
board No. 42, composed of Thomas L. Hanson of New Jersey, 
M. C. Cleveland of New York, and P. S. Stahlnecker of Penn- 
sylvania. Board recommends denial of authority to operate as a 
contract carriers of rugs, floor coverings and other floor ma- 
terials, on account of that operation being that of a private 
carrier and not subject to the motor carrier act except as to the 
provisions of section 204 (a) (3), pertaining to safety regula- 
tions. 

MC 2890, application of All American Bus Lines, Inc., as 
successor to B. F. Line. By Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe. 
Examiner recommends that the Commission find that the ap- 
plicant has not established by the evidence, operation on June 
1, 1935, by applicant’s predecessor in interest, Benjam’n Frank- 
line Line, as a common carrier by motor vehicle of passenzers 
and their baggage between San Francisco, Calif., and El Paso 
Tex. He has recommended denial of certificate on account of 
failure to prove right to a certificate. 

MC 525, application of St. Andrews Bay Transportation 
Company: Joint Board No. 98, composed of Hugh White of 
Alabama and Eugene S. Matthews of Florida, recommends 
issuance of certificate to operate between Panama City and 
Pensacola, Fla., and between Panama City and Dothan, Ala. 

MC 10796, application of Francis M. Perdue, doing busi- 
ness as Perdue Truck Line: Joint Board No. 105, composed of 
D. C. Moore of Kentucky, proposes certificate authorizing opera- 
tion between Murray and Paducah, Ky. 

MC 50185, application of Crozier Brothers: Examiner D. C. 
Dillon recommends certificate as a common carrier of house- 
hold goods and office furniture between Westchester County, 
N. Y., and all points in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 

MC 50803, application of Traffic Motor Express: Examiner 
Dillon recommends denial of certificate to operate in the 
metropolitan area of New York and nearby New Jersey be- 
cause of failure of applicant to appear at hearing. 

MC 50806, application of Alice G. Tareila: Examiner Paul 
R. Naefe recommends dismissal for want of prosecution to 
operate as a common carrier between points in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island. 


SOUTHERN CLASS RATES 


Asking the Commission to deny the petition of the South- 
ern Traffic League, southern state commissions and southern 
shippers for a class rate investigation, southern railroads assert 
that since the class rates prescribed or approved by the Com- 
mission in No. 13494, Class Rates in Southern Territory. were 
made effective January 15, 1928, 86.08 per cent of the changes 
in class rates made since then had been reductions, while but 
13.92 per cent had been increases. In addition they said that 
since the establishment of the present class rates they had 
provided for a pick-up and delivery service, the effect of which 
was to give the shipper and receiver of class rate traffic a 
greatery service with no increase in rates. 

Classification ratings on 11,472 items, the southern carr‘ers 
said, had been reduced, while but 1,855 ratings had been in- 
creased. They also pointed out that while the class rates in 
southern territory became effective on January 15, 1928, the 
Commission had repeatedly been called on to cons'der the class 
rate level in southern territory and had repeatedly found it 
to be just and reasonable. 

“Certainly nothing has occurred since the Commission 
found the southern class rate structure to be just and reason- 
able within the last year or two that would warrant an investi- 
gation of the class rate structure,” says the answer of the 
southern carriers. 

The southern carriers also pointed out that in a number of 
cases the Commission had required the establishment of class 
rates for intrastate traffic in a number of states on the inter- 
state level. 


DEPRECIATION CHARGES 


The Commission in No. 15100, depreciation charges of steam 
railroad companies, by sub-orders under the order of July 28, 
1935, has prescribed depreciation rates applicable to equip- 
ment of the following railroads: Broward County Port Author- 
ity, 9.3 per cent; Buffalo Creek & Gauley, 3.9 per cent; Central 
Railroad of Georgia, 3.21 per cent; Chicago & Illinois Western, 
4.17 per cent; Delaware, Lackawana & Western, 2.95 per cent 
and East Erie Commercial Railroad, 6.07 per cent. 
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RATE SUPPLEMENT PREPARED 


Traffic executives of the railroads, meeting at Chicago to 
consider a supplement to the petition of the railroads for 
increased rates to replace the emergency charges expiring 
the end of this year, adjourned, November 4, after having ap- 
proved proposed advances of most of the 262 commodities con- 
tained in the list submitted to them for consideration (see Traffic 
World, Oct. 31, p. 840). It was said, after the meeting, that 78 
of the items were stricken from the list. The reason generally, 
it was said, was that the canceled items represented commodi- 
ties on which the movement was so small that the probable 
increase in revenue was not worth the work of making the 
change. 

Although it had been the position of the railroads from 
the beginning of these efforts to substitute something for the 
expiring emergency rates that shipper hearings were to be 
avoided, it became known after the meeting that the general 
committee of railroad traffic executives would meet at the 
Stevens Hotel November 10 and 11 to hear shippers who might 
want to say something about the proposed increases on their 
commodities. The decision to hold such a hearing, it was said, 
was made after several groups had made efforts to put their 
contentions before the meeting. There was no time to permit 
them to do that then, it was decided, and the additional dates 
were fixed to permit them to present their evidence and argu- 
ments. No public announcement of the hearing was to be 
made, it was said, but other shippers than those who had 
applied for permission to appear before the meeting would 
be heard if they were present and if there was sufficient time. 
Among those who had made application to appear at the meet- 
ing were representatives of the soap interests and the canning 
interests. There were others, but it could not be learned who 
they were. 

Meetings of the committee to consider the problem of the 
mechanical production of the tariffs continued the week of 
November 1. That committee was at work on a set of rules to 
be sent to all railroads and publishing agents to aid them in 
expeditiously publishing the rates if and when the Commission 
removes the restrictions, the removal of which had been asked 
for by the railroads. It was thought probable that there would 
also be a request for exemption from some of the Commission’s 
tariff publishing rules. As matters stood, the hope was to have 
all of the tariffs filed by December 24 for application, on short 
notice, January 1, 1937. A number of those interested, how- 
ever, expressed doubt as to whether that would be possible. 
Should the work of compiling and publishing the tariffs make 
it impossible to have them become applicable on the first day 
of next year, there will be a period when the emergency sur- 
charges will have expired and the old basic rates will be ap- 
plicable before the newer and higher rates go in effect. 

It was reported after the meeting that the results of the 
deliberations with reference to the commodities on the list sub- 
mitted to the traffic officers had been sent to the Association of 
American Railroads at Washington and that a supplemental 
petition incorporating the recommendations on them was 
being prepared for submission to the Commission. 

Applications began being made to the Commission soon 
after it promulgated its order instituting Ex Parte No. 118, 
petition of Class I railroads for the modification of certain out- 
standing rate orders and for fourth section relief, for an ex- 
tension of the time beyond November 7 for the filing of replies 
to that petition. Most of the applications were informal. The 
Commission informally allowed the applicants to know that 
it was not disposed to make any change in its order. 


The Washington Department of Public Works in a tele- 
gram to the Commission expressed willingness to have it ex- 
tend the emergency charges for 90 days from December 31, 
the day on which they are to expire unless a change is made 
by the Commission, so as to give it and other interested more 
time in which to make an answer to the petition of the carriers. 
Commissioner Aitchison, who has administrative charge of the 
case, advised the Washington department that the Commission 
intended to stand by its program requiring the filing of answers 
by the end of the business day of November 7. 


A large number of answers to the petition of the railroads, 
used by the Commission in the creation of Ex Parte No. 118, 
were expected to be in the office of the Commission at the 
close of business November 7. Two days before the closing 
hour for the filing of answers the Commission had received 
ag 30 such answers, which were made public the following 

y. 

Commissioner Aitchison, in administrative charge of Ex 
Parte No. 118 has appointed Arja Morgan, director of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Informal Cases, to handle the arrangements 
needed in the disposition of this matter. Examiner Howard 
Hosmer, who was chairman of a committee of employes of the 
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Commission, assisting the Commission in the handling of Ex 
Parte No. 115 to which Ex Parte No. 118 is regarded by many as 
the successor, was not available for the performance of similar 
duties in connection with this proceeding. 

Answering the petition of Class I carriers for the modifi- 
cation of outstanding orders fourth section relief, John E. Ben- 
ton, general solicitor, and Clyde S. Bailey, assistant general 
solicitor, for the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, urged that when tariffs were filed to carry out 
the proposals of the carriers as set forth in their petition and 
were upon request suspended, ‘‘the same be heard in the usual 
manner, separate hearings being accorded to parties interested 
in _ respective commodities to the end that they may be fully 
heard.” 

Messrs. Benton and Bailey said, “this reply is made upon 
behalf of each of said commissions or boards which has filed 
or shall file in this proceeding its protest against the modi- 
fications of any outstanding order, or which has filed or shall 
file any request that any tariff, or item or items of any tariff, 
filed pursuant to authoirty herein granted, be suspended, or 
shall desire to be heard in any proceeding of investigation in- 
stituted with respect to any of the rate changes proposed in 
the carriers’ petition herein, which shall be covered by tariffs 
hereafter filed.” 

The answer is in opposition to the form in which the car- 
r‘ers desire to proceed and on the assumption that the Com- 
mission will permit some tariffs to be filed and that there will 
be a suspension proceeding. In part the reply says: 


Economic conditions in the country as a whole are improving. 
Traffic is increasing and the net revenues of the carriers are likewise 
increasing. From the figures. contained in Exhibit 5, attached to the 
carriers’ petition in this proceeding, it appears that the rate of return 
on carriers’ book investment turned upwards in 1933, and with a 
slight hesitation in 1934, has continued upwards since. In the first 
eight months of 1936 the increase in net railway operating income 
was marked, and was reflected in an increase net return on book 
investment of approximately 33% per cent. The existing surcharges 
were permitted only because of the emergency situation which the 
Commission found to exist. That situation has now passed, and in- 
creased rail traffic, with resulting incréased revenues, will quickly 
counterbalance any diminution of revenue resulting from the dis- 
continuance of existing surcharges if the upward progress of business 
shall not be disturbed. That many of the proposed rate changes will 
operate to disturb and impede business, and to repress railroad traffic 
cannot be doubted. 


TIDEWATER COAL RATES 


Arguments have been made in briefs in No. 26967, Penn- 
sylvania Coal and Coke Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
in which the question is the relationship of rates on Clearfield, 
Pa., coal transhipped by water through New York and from 
the Pocahontas coal mines through Hampton Roads to destina- 
tions outside of New York harbor in New England. That is 
the statement of the complainant as to the issue of the case. 
Pennsylvania state authorities intervened in support of the 
complaint. 

One of the contentions of the complainant is that the rela- 
tionship is an affair resulting from the fierce competition among 
the railroads prior to 1900 and is not based on any considera- 
tion of distances from the two fields to New England des- 
tinations. Back as far as 1900, the complainant’s brief asserts, 
the struggle was so great that continuance of solvency of all 
the carr’ers involved compelled finance interests to bring the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York Central under ultimate singleness 
of control. When that transaction was consummated the 
highly competitive rate structure was brought under control, 
according to the complainant. Soon after the unification, the 
complainant contends, increases in both sets of rates and a 
fixed and determined relationship between South Amboy, N. J., 
through which Clearfield coal passes and Hampton Roads, Va., 
through which the Pocahontas coal passes out to sea, were 
made. According to the complainant the conclusions then 
reached resulted in a rail-rate penalty of 20 cents more a ton 
on coal for the much shorter distance from Clearfield to South 
Amboy, as a relationship, than for the longer distances from 
the Pocahontas field to the Virginia capes. 

“Of the nearly 11,000,000 tons of water-borne coal to New 
England via Hampton Roads and New York,” says the com- 
plainant’s brief, “but little more than 300,000 tons comes out 
of Pennsylvania through New York harbor. Even that ‘hatful’ 
has been left to Clearfield and New York only because it goes 
to shallow water docks where the large vessels from Hampton 
Roads mav not go. Otherwise there would be none at all.” 

The railroads, in their brief, said that the Commission 
should find that there was no evidence on which it could reach 
a conclusion that the adjustment was in any respect unlawful, 
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as they said it had done in two previous cases. The prior 
cases were Eastern Bituminous Coal Investigation, 140 I. C. C. 
3, decided March 12, 1928, and Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association et al. vs. B. & O. et al., 196 I. C. C. 203, 
decided July 24, 1933. The railroads said the record in this 
case was not nearly so elaborate and exhaustive as in the pre- 
ceding cases, and far from showing that changes had occurred 
which were detrimental to the northern producers the evi- 
dence showed that every change had been to their advantage. 
It enumerated the changes that had been made which the 
railroads contended operated to the advantage of the Clear- 
field complainants. 

The brief for the Hampton Roads transhippers, presented 
by the Property Owners’ Committee, an intervener in the case, 
said that summing up the whole thing, whether the Commis- 
sion found it necessary to dismiss the complaint as a matter 
of law, as the carriers had suggested, or as a result of com- 
plete failure of proof, as the intervener contended, the result 
was the same. The complaint should be dismissed in any 
event. 

The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania said the 
shifting of tonnage away from the established fields of Penn- 
sylvania had had most serious results. It said that competent 
evidence showed that while the population of Pennsylvania as 
a whole increased by 10.5 per cent from 1920 to 1930, the 
population of the bituminous coal counties decreased, in the 
case of Clearfield County, for example, to the extent of 16 per 
cent. The other counties, it added, showed a corresponding 
decrease. Due to the unemployment the relief load in the 
coal mining counties, the brief added, was 50 per cent greater 
than in the balance of the state. 

The New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association, also 
an intervener, said it had no interest in any revision which 
might be sought in the rates from the northern fields to any 
of the northern ports, but contended that the rate from the 
southern fields to Hampton Roads for transhipment to New 
England should not be increased in this proceeding. There 
was, it said, virtually no evidence that the rate was unjustly 
or unreasonably low, and that the evidence that was introduced 
as tending to show that the rate was prejudicial to the com- 
plainant and other producers in the northern fields was not 
of sufficient weight to warrant the Commission in reversing 
its carefully considered decisions in Eastern Bituminous Coal 
Investigation and Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ cases, 
supra. 

The State Port Authority of Virginia and the Norfolk Port 
Traffic Commission said it was respectfully submitted that 
neither the law nor the facts of record justified the relief sought 
and the complaint should therefore be dismissed. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 11393, Maxton, Alma & Southbound Railroad Co. asks 
authority to abandon its line extending from Alma to Rowland, N. 
C., approximately 15 miles. 

Finance No. 11394, application of Union Railroad Co., Monongahela 
Southern Railroad Co. and St. Clair Terminal Railroad Co. under 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act for an order authorizing 
the merger of the corporate rights, powers, franchises, privileges 
and properties of Monongahela Southern Railroad Co. and St. Clair 
Terminal Railroad Co. into and with Union Railroad Co. The Union 
Railroad Co. owns all the capital stock of the Monongahela Southern 
Railroad Co. consisting of 60,000 shares of par value of $50 a share, 
and it also operates all the properties of the Monongahela Southern 
under a 999-year lease dated June 1, 1906. It also operates all the 
properties of the St. Clair Terminal under a 30-year lease dated 
February 2, 1920. It is proposed to convert the capital stock of the 
merging companies into capital stock of the surviving corporation. 
It is proposed that the Union Railroad Company, the surviving 
corporation, shall retain its present capitalization of $5,000,000, con- 
sisting of 100,000 shares of the par value of $50 a share. The $5,000,- 
000 of capital stock of the surviving corporation will be distributed 
as follows: To stockholders of Union Railroad Co., $4,382,500 and to 
stockholders of St. Clair Terminal, $617,500. No provision is made 
for distribution to stockholders of Monongahela Southern for the 
reason that the Union now owns all the outstanding stock of that 
company which applicants say is reflected in the assets of the Union 
and consequently in the capital stock to be distributed to the stock- 
holders of that company. The United States Steel Corporation owns all 
the capital stock of the Union Railroad Co. and Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, a subsidiary of U. S. Steel, owns all the stock of the 
St. Clair Terminal according to applicants who said the proposed 
merger was in harmony with and not in conflict with the Com- 
mission’s order in consolidation of railroads. 


Finance No. 11395. Union Railroad Co. asks for order under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce act authorizing it as the 
surviving corporation under the merger agreement referred to in 
Finance No. 11394, to assume obligations and liabilities of the 
Monongahela Southern and the St. Clair Terminal. 

MC-F 139. Application of Mo-Ark Coach Lines, Inc., Springfield, 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, asks authority to purchase trucking line owned 
by Ray Lilenquist of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MC-F 141. Airline Motor Coaches, Inc., Nacogdoches, Tex., asks 
authority to purchase the Red Star Bus Line, Center, Tex. 

MC-F 142. Missouri Pacific Transportation Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
asks authority to purchase three units of equipment and certificate 
of public convenience and necessity of the White Line Stage Line be- 
tween Lexington, Mo., and Kansas City, Mo. 

MC-F 143. Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
asks authority to issue 41,250 shares of its common stock to be used 
in converting its preferred stock pursuant to conversion rights con- 
ferred on the preferred stockholders by the certificate of incorpora- 
tion, and 30,000 shares of its common stock and an additional amount 
not exceeding 8,750 shares for sale to its common stockholders at 
$27.50 a share; also for the purpose of providing shares of common 
stock to meet probable exercise of conversion privilege of convertible 
preferred stock, series I, and reimbursing the treasury of a subsidiary 
for capital expenditures heretofore made and to be made in 1937, 
and to provide working capital. 

MC-F 144. Conda G. Lashley, Cumberland, Md., asks authority 
to acquire control the L & A Bus Lines for $30,000. 

Finance No. 11396. Wheeling & Lake Erie asks authority to as- 
sume and liability in respect of $750,000 of its equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series E, bearing dividends at the rate of 2.25 per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually, be non-redeemable, and the proceeds 
therefrom to be used to acquire 10 Berkshire type high speed freight 
locomotives. 

Finance No. 11399. Tennessee Central Railway Co. and Nash- 
ville Terminal Co. ask authority to consolidate their properties under 
section 5 (4) of the interstate commerce act. The railway company 
controls the terminal company’s property under a 99-year lease. In 
addition the application says the railway company advanced to the 
terminal company funds with which to purchase all its capital stock. 
The railway company said it did not propose at the present time to 
increase its capital stock but did propose to issue a new mortgage 
on the consolidated properties, amounting to $5,500,000. The railway 
company proposes to purchase $1,000,000 of the terminal company’s 
first mortgage bonds now outstanding for $900,000 and assume lia- 
bilities of the terminal company for $430,000. 

Finance No. 11400. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. capital stock of an aggregate par value of $10,000,000 and 
the Pennsylvania asks authority to assume, as lessee, obligation and 
liability in respect of that stock. The stock is to be issued and de- 
livered under the lease by which the Pennsylvania holds the P. B. 
& W. in reduction of P. B. & W. indebtedness to the Pennsylvania 
for capital expenditures in the years 1931 to 1935, inclusive, totaling 
as of August 31, 1936, to $30,070,795.12. 

Finance No. 11374, supplemental. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ask authority to operate 
over 1.47 miles of industrial track in Prince Georges county, Md., 
near the Bowie race track to acquire which they have heretofore 
asked authority. 

MC-F 145. Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., a Delaware corpora- 
tion, and Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., a Michigan corporation, 
and Triangle Motor Freight Forwarding Co., a Michigan corporation, 
ask authority to merge and be known as Transamerican Freight Lines, 
Inc., a Delaware corporation. The applicants have their offices in 
Detroit, Mich. They ask such authority, if the approval and authoriza- 
tion of the transaction covered by the application necessitates the 
transfer of one or more certificates of convenience and necessity or 
permit. Robert B. Gotfredson is president of the Triangle Motor 
Freight Forwarding Co., president of the Transamerican Freight Lines, 
Inc., and president of Highway Motor Trucks, Inc., and, according to 
an exhibit, is the owner of practically all of the stock of both the 
Transamerican Freight Lines, and the Triangle Motor Freight Forward- 
ing Co. The plans for merging of the companies provides that in the 
event the Commission permits the merger the Transamerican Freight 
Lines, Inc., shall offer 184,975 shares of its to-be-issued $1 par com- 
mon capital stock at a price of $1.60 a share, and that the Trans- 
american Freight Lines, Inc., will then have a capital of $525,000 
all paid in. 

MC-F 146. Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., a Delaware cor- 
poration, asks authority to issue 525,000 shares of common stock hav- 
ing par vale of $1 to be used to acquire the outstanding capital stock 
of Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., and Triangle Motor Freight 
Forwarding Co., and to provide additional working capital in accord- 
ance with the plan shown in the preceding application. 


SOUTHERN ABANDONMENT 

The Commission, by division 4, in a supplemental report 
in Finance No. 10859, Southern Railway Carolina Division et al. 
abandonment, has modified the certificate as to a condition pre- 
scribed in the original report. As modified the permission to 
abandon is that a connection at Foxville, S. C., shall be installed 
for the purpose of interchange of traffic with the A. C. L. mov- 
ing between Sumter and stations on the lines of the Southern 
located between Camden and Orangeburg, S. C., including 
Camden but not Orangeburg, and between Foxville and Colum- 
bia, S. C., but not including Columbia. In the original report 
the Commission permitted the Carolina division of the Southern 
to abandon a branch extending from Sumter Junction to Sum- 
ter, S. C., a distance of 15.8 miles, and the Southern to abandon 
operation of the branch. Abandonment was authorized on con- 
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SOUTHWESTERN CASES 


The Commission on petition of the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau has reopened No. 14880, Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. et al.; No. 15463, St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. vs. Same, and I. & S. Nos. 2097 and 
2271, all being part of the consolidated southwestern cases; 
and also on consideration of a petition filed by the railroads 
as to rail-ocean-rail and ocean-rail routes affected by the or- 
ders of the Commission in this case. 

The New Orleans organization asked the Commission to 
reopen the proceeding so far as its opinion and order in its 
twenty-third supplemental report, 211 I. C. C. 601, related to 
joint ocean-rail rates between north Atlantic ports and points 
in Atlantic seaboard territory on the one hand and points in 
Louisiana and Arkansas on the other, via Gulf and south At- 
lantic ports, and to modify its findings. The New Orleans 
petition asserted that the rates prescribed were inconsistent 
with the statement made by the Commission in its report. It 
suggested that if under a substantial parity of rates lines op- 
erating through the Gulf ports had been able to obtain only 
ten per cent of the traffic, it was only reasonable to suppose 
that under the rate differences resulting from the prescribed 
maximum reasonable rates they would obtain none at all. 

Modification was asked in a petition filed on behalf of the 
rail-ocean-rail and ocean-rail lines transporting traffic from 
points in New England and Eastern Trunk Line Territories, via 
South Atlantic ports, to destinations in Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. They ask that the first paragraph of finding 
11 on page 69 of the twenty-third supplemental report be modi- 
fied so that it shall not apply as to rates, ocean-and-rail or 
rail-ocean-rail from and to points in Eastern trunk line terri- 
tory and New England territory via routes to the south At- 
lantic ports; that petitioners be definitely and specifically re- 
lieved from any requirement in the report which necessitates 
their publication of any rates from and to eastern territory 
via the south Atlantic port routes to points in Texas. Peti- 
tioners ask that they be authorized to publish and make effec- 
tive from and to points in Oklahoma and Arkansas specific 
rates named by them in an appendix from and to the piers in 
the several ports involved, from the pier areas and from the 
port interior points, such rates to include marine insurance. 
Necessary fourth section relief is also sought. 


MILWAUKEE IRREGULARITIES DENIED 


George I. Haight and Walter J. Cummings filed with Judge 
James H. Wilkerson, in federal court at Chicago November 2, 
a report of an investigation into alleged past mismanagement 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific, in which 
they said the investigation had failed to disclose any irregu- 
larities, fraud, misconduct, or mismanagement in the operation 
of the railroad. The investigation was made on the order of 
Judge Wilkerson after allegations of mismanagement had been 
made Julian Weiss, New York attorney, who appeared for un- 
disclosed bondholders at the hearings before the Commission 


and in the court in opposition to the appointment of H. A. 


Scandrett as a trustee. Mr. Weiss’ allegations were not so 
much that Mr. Scandrett had been a party to the alleged 
irregularities and frauds as that he, as president of the railroad, 
had failed to use legal means in cases where it had developed 
that the railroad had been the victim of such practices. Spe- 
cifically, Mr. Weiss hinted at things that might be discovered 
in the purchase of the Chicago, Milwaukee and Gary and the 
lease of the Chicago, Terre Haute and Southeastern. He also 
alleged that the power contracts involved in the Puget Sound 
electrification of the railroad were disadvantageous to the rail- 
toad and that something wrong would be found if the affairs 
of the Milwaukee Land Company were investigated. 

It was following these allegations that the judge ordered 
Mr. Scandrett’s co-trustees to make the investigation. Their 
report said that their study had been “exhaustive,” but that 
they had found nothing to confirm Mr. Weiss’s allegations. 


A. C. & Y. REORGANIZATION 


Trustees of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. 
and the Northern Ohio Railway Co., in Finance No. 28282, 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co., reorganization, and 
Finance No. 9923, Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Co. 
and Northern Ohio Railway Co. reorganization, have filed with 
the Commission a plan under which the two will be consoli- 
dated into a new corporation to be known as the Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railroad Co. 

The plan provides that the new company will assume trustee 
certificates totaling $342,000 and equipment trust certificates 
of $67,000. The principal of the first mortgage bonds of the 
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Northern Ohio of $2,500,000 will be refunded one-half with 
consolidated mortgage 4 per cent bonds, series A, of the new 
company and one-half with income mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
series A, of the new company, provided that the reorganiza- 
tion managers may sell all but not any part of the income 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds at par and require the holders of 
the first mrotgage bonds of the Northern company to accept 
the proceeds thereof in lieu of the delivery of the income mort- 
gage bonds. The $1,250,000 of income mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds will be convertible into 62,500 shares of common stock 
of the new company. 

The principal of the general and refunding mortgage bonds 
of the Akron company, $3,550,000,, will be refunded, one-half 
with consolidated mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series B, and 
one-half with income mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series B, of 
the new company. The income 5 per cent bonds will not be 
convertible. The plan provides that $5,000,000 of consolidated 
mortgage bonds will be authorized; $3,025,000 to be presently 
issued; $342,000 to be reserved to refund trustee certificates; 
$1,633,000 to be reserved for additions and betterments. 

Holders of unpaid mortgage interest, aggregating $972,000 
will receive in payment 48,600 shares of common stock of the 
new company. Holders of unsecured bank notes, principal 
aggregating $327,868.73 will receive in payment 16,394 shares of 
common stock of the new company. 

Authorized common stock, no par, of the new company 
will be 155,000 shares, of which 62,500 shares will be reserved 
for conversion of $1,250,000 income mortgage bonds; 3,206 
shares will be reserved for the payment of possible judgment 
in a personal injury suit, and payment of any miscellaneous 
claims. A capital fund for normal additions and betterments 
will be created by the payment annually of 2 per cent of the 
gross operating revenues of the new company to the extent 
available after payment or provision for payment of the princi- 
pal of and interest on trustee’s certificates and equipment trust 
certificates and interest on the consolidated mortgage bonds. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL ALLOWANCE 


The Commission has reopened that part of Ex Parte No. 
104, part II, terminal services pertaining to the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. terminal allowance, for further hearing to determine 
the point at which the Pittsburgh & West Virginia is obligated 
under its line haul rates to deliver and receive carload freight 
consigned to or from the plant of the Pittsburgh Steel Co at 
Monessen, Pa: The Commission ordered that the proceeding 
be set for further hearing as it might hereafter direct so far 
as it related to the question on which testimony is to be taken 
and that thereafter definite findings of fact be made and such 
orders entered as might be necessary in the premises. 


GASOLINE TO UTAH 


At the request of the Denver & Rio Grande, Western Pacific, 
Bamberger Electric and the Union Pacific, the Commission ‘in 
No. 26210, gasoline from San Francisco Bay points _to Ogden, 
Utah, has ordered the Southern Pacific, the Western Pacific, and 
the Union Pacific to furnish data as to the gasoline they hauled 
between points in the affected territory for the years. 1933, 
1934, 1935, and for such part of 1936 as may be available. The 
order was issued by the Commission on consideration of the 
petition of the Denver*& Rio Grande Western and the other 
railroads mentioned and reply of the Southern Pacific. * 

In their petition asking for such an order the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and those associated with it in the petition said 
that they had asked the Southern Pacific to furnish data ‘with 
respect to their. gasoline traffic and that the Southern Pacific 
had. advised.them. that it would not voluntarily. supply the data 
requested. - =: --: = ee ee Lie i NE 

The Southern -Pacific is required to furnish information 
as to the number of tank cars of gasoline transported by. it from 
Sacramento, Calif., and other San Francisco Bay district points 
and delivered to consignees at Wells, Nev., and all points east 
thereof, to and including Ogden, Utah. The Western Pacific is to 
provide information as to shipments from Sacramento and other 
bay points and delivered to the same place and all points east 
thereof to and including Salt Lake City, Utah. The Union 
Pacific is required to furnish data concerning traffic from Los 
Angeles and other California points served by that carrier and 
delivered to consignees at Delta, Utah, and all points north 
thereof to and including Ogden, Utah. 

This controversy grows out of the effort of the Southern 
Pacific to establish a rate of 60 cents on gasoline to Ogden to 
replace a rate of 73 cents which was ordered to be established 
by the Commission in its decision of February 6, 1934, 198 
I. C. C. 683. The Commission in prescribing that rate of 73 
cents required it to be maintained as a minimum. In issuing 
that minimum rate order the Commission was undertaking to 
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preserve the petroleum and its products rate structure pre- 
scribed or approved in various cases. This case was instituted 
on the Commission’s own motion when under the Commission’s 
decision in Mountain-Pacific Oil Cases, 192 I. C. C. 599, a rate 
of 73 cents was published from San Francisco Bay points to 
Ogden instead of a rate of 75 cents that had been prescribed 
by the Commission. Protests were filed against the schedules 
filed in the Mountain-Pacific cases but the Commission per- 
mitted them to become effective. x 

Later, with the view to meeting truck competition, alleged 
to exist, the 60 cent rate involved in this latest phase of the 
controversy was proposed. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

Ex Parte No. 104, part I!, Louisiana Development Co. terminal 
allowances. Louisiana Development Co., Inc., engaged in the pro- 
duction and shipment of salt with plant at Winnfield, La., in an 
amended petition asks the Commission to vacate and set aside the 
fifty-eighth supplemental report and order issued August 24, and to 
grant a rehearing. 

No. 20179-1, American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. Union 
Pacific. American Packing & Provision Co. asks that the Commission 
grant a reconsideration, a rehearing or a reargument. 

No. 27125, Capital City Culvert Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration. 

1. and S. No. 4177, onions from west to eastern destinations. Re- 
spondents ask for reopening and reargument. 

No. 25100, Alabama Grocery Co. of Huntsville, Ala., et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., and No. 25665, A. Z. Bailey Grocery Co., Inc., vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. Defendants ask for reopening, oral argument before 
the entire Commission, reconsideration on the record as made, and 
for modification of the findings made and the order entered. 

1. and S. No. 4261, transit on animal or poultry feed in Texas. 
Gold Medal Flour Co., Great West Mill & Elevator Co., and other 
Texas interests have asked for reconsideration by the entire Com- 
mission of its order of October 16 suspending schedules affecting 
transit privileges on animal or poultry feeds C. L. in Texas and asks 
that said order be vacated and set aside and that the tariffs be 
permitted to become effective without further delay. 

No, 22009, Atlantic Shell Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Defendants ask for vacation of continuing provision of order of 
December 2, 1930, as modified by orders entered December 12, 1932, 
and February 13, 1933, so far as order, as modified, relates to oyster 
shells, whole, in carloads. 

No. 27005, Holly Sugar Corporation vs. Alton et al. Defendants 
ask the Commission to grant, as an aid to its reconsideration of this 
case, an oral argument to the parties. 

No. 26817, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Com- 
plainant, in a second petition to the full Commission, asks for re- 
hearing and reconsideration. 

Ex Parte 104, part 11, A. O. Smith Corporation terminal allowance. 
A. O. Smith Corporation asks the Commission to vacate and set aside 
its fifty-third supplemental report, 215 I. C. C. 534, and order issued 
thereon May 19 and to grant a rehearing. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 27510, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark, N. J., permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 27511, Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark, N. J., permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 18957, Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama Central et 
al., No. 20945, Ware Brothers Agency vs. C. & A. et al., and the dock- 
ets listed in appendix 1 to the Ware Bros. Agency complaint. De- 
fendants authorized to waive collection of charges on four shipments 
of old worn-out bags having no greater value than for conversion into 
second-hand cotton-bale covering in excess of those which would have 
accrued at rates on the bases found to have been reasonable in the 
reports in these cases. 

1. and S. No. 4147, soya bean meal from Illinois to the Pacific 
Coast, and Fourth Section Application No. 16535. I. and S. No. 4147 
so far as it relates to the question of undue prejudice and preference 
in connection with the rates on cottonseed and soya bean meal to 
Pacific Coast points reopened for further hearing at such time and 
place as the Commission may hereafter direct. Fourth section ap- 
plication No. 16535 is to be assigned for hearing in connection there- 
with. 

Ex Parte No. MC 5, in the matter of security for the protection 
of the public as provided in the motor carrier act. 1935, and of rules 
and regulations governing the filing and approval of surety bonds, 
policies of insurance, qualifications as a self-insurer or other securi- 
ties and agreements by motor carriers and brokers subject to the 
motor carrier act, 1935. Petitions of the National Association of Motor 
Carrier Insurers, Inc., and member companies, and petition of the 
Rhode Island Mutual Insurance Co., concurred in by the Pennsyl- 
vania Threshermen’s, Farmers’ Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. and 
the Eastern Mutual Casualty Co., for reargument as to, and modifica- 
tion of Rule VIII of the rules and regulations governing the filing 
and approval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, qualifications as 
a self-insurer or other securities and agreements by motor carriers 
and. brokers, denied. 

No. 26140, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Peoria Board 
of Trade permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10131, Spokane International Railway Co. reorganiza- 
tion. The Commission, by division 4, has put into the record in this 
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case a report of its bureau of accounts of the income accounts of 
the Spokane International for the years 1930 to 1934, inclusive. 

No. 11672, Mason City Brick & Tile Co. vs. Director General of 
Railroads, as agent, et al. Petition filed by defendants for modifica- 
tion of the order entered March 1, denied. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11274, Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway Company et al. abandonment, etc., (1) authorizing con- 
struction jointly by the Chicago & North Western Railway Company 
and its trustee and the Wisconsin Central Railway Company and 
its receiver of three connecting tracks, (2) authorizing operation by 
the Chicago & North Western Railway Company and its trustee 
over certain connecting tracks, and operation by them, under track- 
age rights, over a line of railroad of the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Company, and permitting abandonment by them of a line of railroad, 
and (3) authorizing operation by the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Company and its receiver or the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company, as agent, over certain connecting tracks, 
and operation by them, under trackage rights, over a line of railroad 
of the Chicago & North Western Railway Company, and permitting 
abandonment by the Wisconsin Central Railway Company and its 
receiver, and abandonment of operation by the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, as agent, of a line of railroad, 
all in Wood County, Wis., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11177, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco & Texas Railway Company operation, authorizing operation, 
under trackage rights, by the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Rail- 
way Company over certain tracks of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company of Texas, debtor, in the city of Fort Worth, Tar- 
rant county, Tex., approved. 

Report and certificate and order in F. D. No. 11264, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company abandonment, etc., (1) permitting the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company to abandon a segment of railroad 
and to extend its operations in main-line service over an industrial 
side track, all in Tuscarawas county, Ohio, and (2) approving and 
authorizing acquisition by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
by deed and by perpetual lease, of undivided one-half interests in 
portions of a line of railroad in Tuscarawas county, Ohio, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10532, Boston & 
Maine Railroad Equipment Trust Certificates, modifying order of July 
24, 1934, so as to permit $2,364,000 of Boston & Maine Railroad equip- 
ment-trust certificates, No. 6, of 1934, to be amended by the applicant's 
waiving its right of redemption, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 11322, Omaha Bridge & Ter- 
minal Railway Company et al. Abandonment, permitting abandon- 
ment by the Omaha Bridge & Terminal Railway Company of a line 
of railroad in Pottawattamie county, Ia., and Douglas county, Neb., 
and abandonment of operation thereof by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, approved. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4269, the Commission has suspended from 
November 1, until June 1, schedules in sixth revised page 413 
to Pennsylvania I. C. C. No. 100. The suspended schedules 
propose to restrict the transit arrangements at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on shipments of raw silk imported through Pacific coast 
ports and moving via the Pennsylvania R. R., so as not to apply 
when destined to points south of the Ohio River routing via 
— O., or Louisville, Ky. (see Traffic World, October 17, 
p. > 


TIME ZONE APPLICATION 


The Pennsylvania, in No. 10122, standard time zone in- 
vestigation, has asked the Commission to permit it to operate 
that part of its system line between Richmond and Adams, Ind., 
on eastern instead of central standard time. It points out, 
among other things, that a train moving from Cincinnati, O., 
to beyond Fort Wayne, Ind., departs from Cincinnati, O., on 
United States standard eastern time, changes at Richmond to 
United States standard central time, changes again at Adams, 
Ind., to United States standard eastern time and finally changes 
once more to United States standard central time at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The petitioner further averred that railroad opera- 
tions so conducted must and would inevitably lead to and in 
fact did now cause confusion in rail operations and in the 
keeping of time and computation of earnings of engine and 
train crews; in confusion in time tables and time cars, and in 
confusion and inconvenience of and to the public, including 
shippers and receivers of freight and travelers desiring to avail 
themselves of Pennsylvania service wholly or in part. 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 

The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, by amend- 
ment No. 2 to drought order No. 34, has authorized the North- 
ern Pacific to establish reduced rates on live stock from points 
in drought stricken areas to additional feeding lots on the line 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in Montana and Wyoming, 
that carrier be‘ng made a party to the rates. The reduced 
rates are authorized to be established on shipments leaving 
points of origin not later than November 30 and returning not 
later than June 30, 1937, when the rates will expire. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States in the first nine 
months of 1936 had a net railway operating income of $434,864,- 
004 which was at the annual rate of return of 2.30 per cent on 
their property investment, according to reports filed by the car- 
riers with the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Association 
of American Railroads. In the first nine months of 1935, their 
net railway operating income was $321,201,769, or 1.70 per cent 
on their property investment, and in the first nine months of 
1930, net railway operating income was $648,115,287, or 3.44 
per cent on property investment, according to the bureau, 
which adds: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first nine months of 1936 
is based on reports from 140 Class I railroads representing a total of 
236,879 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first nine months of 1936 totaled 
$2,930,464,310 compared with $2,511,779,127 for the same period in 1935, 
and $4,035,083,343 for the same period in 1930, an increase of 16.7 per 
cent in 1936 over 1935, but 27.4 per cent below 1930. Operating expenses 
for the first nine months of 1936 amounted to $2,164,601,812 compared 
with $1,917,393,205 for the same period in 1935, and $3,018,212,919 for the 
same period in 1930. Operating expenses for the first nine months of 
1936 were 12.9 per cent greater than in the same period of 1935, but 
28.3 per cent below 1930. 

Class I railroads in the first nine months of 1936 paid $231,403,928 
in taxes compared with $182,517,653 in the same period in 1935, and 
$271,435,608 in the same period in 1930. For the month of September 
alone, the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $26,861,239, an 
increase of $6,055,537 or 29.1 per cent over September, 1935. 

Nineteen Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes in the 
first nine months of 1936, of which eight were in the Eastern District, 
three in the Southern District and eight in the Western District. 

Class I railroads for the month of September alone had a net rail- 
way operating income of $70,166,026, which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.32 per cent on their property investment. 
In September, 1935, their net railway operating income was $57,349,- 
265 or 1.90 per cent on investment, and in September, 1930, was $102.- 
852,390, or 3.39 per cent return on investment. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of September amounted to 
$357,206,662 compared with $306,946,095 in September, 1935, and $462,- 
209,448 in September, 1930. Operating expenses in September totaled 
$248,553,260 compared with $218,071,436 in the same month in 1935, and 
$316,494,334 in September, 1930. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the first nine months 
in 1936 had a net railway operating income of $265,417,011, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.91 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1935, their net railway operating income 
was $211,359,675 or 2.32 per cent on their property investment. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern District for 
the first nine months in 1936 totaled $1,482,256,928, an increase of 15.7 


sss 


Regions, 
districts, Freight Passenger 
and year revenue revenue 
Eastern district—100% complete ; 
(Includes 53 out of 53 reporting carriers) 
MN bad steed ba aw 5 eotN ee be FUnesel os $119,505,186 $20,906,574 
BE chSGav cals Saicee bie deeeba gas Pauesesé 100,519,920 17,999,896 
POOR "DOR COME. iviicciccccyscvtioesddex 18.9 16.1 
Pocahontas region—100% complete 
(Includes 4 out of 4 reporting carriers) 
DE Acne ce bcebbudesanbdpeeduepice cs 20,847,524 663,245 
et. .« bs4 dar kna dean nee «04.0 nelleh iste 16,871,093 540,256 
Increase—per Cent. .......cccececcccccees 23.6 22.8 
Southern region—100% complete 
(Includes 28 out of 28 reporting carriers) 
BB RA Os ete ASS Pe Uae See eee 34,678,613 3,715,474 
Sabb Fi se Se katiews bewhe huss baw ees t 30,105,163 3,114,540 
eR —— OP COME. 6 Fea es aie dass éc 08 15.2 19.3 
Western district—100% complete 
(Includes 59 out of 59 reporting carriers) 
SD, une i Uwe Cows tac URCeae Aes then aks 116,741,102 11,070,215 
RS Pee Pe Te tee ee eee 103,133,192 9,169,653 
ee A Oe er ere 13.2 20.7 
United States—100% complete 
(Includes 144 out of 144 reporting carriers) 
ME’ 3 ci TEN veut Webbs bern suneuEenass an ts 291,772,425 36,355,508 
SN. 0d aviccbabAene. ed Ue eae Ooe Uh aes) ® 250,629,368 30,824,345 
Increase—per COMNt ....ccscccsccsscecece 16.4 17.9 
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per cent, compared with 1935, but 26.3 per cent below 1930. Operating 
expenses totaled $1,052,578,099 an increase of 12.7 per cent above the 
same period in 1935, but 29.6 per cent below the first nine months of 
1930. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the month of Septem- 
ber had a net railway operating income of $36,820,146 compared with 
$29,024,847 in September, 1935, and $43,450,804 in September, 1930. 


Southern District 
Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first nine months 
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of 1936 had a net railway operating income of $52,904,206, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.27 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1935, their net railway operating income 
amounted to $35,649,815, which was at the annual rate of return of 
1.52 per cent on their property investment, and for the same period in 
1930 was $63,017,348 or 2.60 per cent on investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first 
nine months in 1936 amounted to $362,159,947, an increase of 15.0 per 
cent compared with the same period of 1935, and a decrease of 26.3 
per cent under the same period of 1930. Operating expenses totaled 
$273,505,102, an increase of 9.4 per cent above the same period in 1935, 
but 29.6 per cent below 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Southern District for the month of Septem- 
ber had a net railway operating income of $7,809,684 compared with 
$5,978,785 in September, 1935, and $8,827,059 in September, 1930. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western District for the first nine months 
in 1936 had a net railway operating income of $116,542,787 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.57 per cent. For the same nine months 
in 1935, the railroads in that District had a net railway operating in- 
come of $74,192,279, which was at the annual rate of return of 0.99 
per cent, and for the same period in 1930 was $243,919,060, or 3.21 per 
cent on investment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads 
in the Western District for the first nine months’ period in 1936 
amounted to $1,086,047,435, an increase of 18.6 per cent over the same 
period in 1935, and a decrease of 29.1 per cent below 1930. Operating 
expenses totaled $838,518,611, an increase of 14.3 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1935, but 26.1 per cent below 1930. 

For the month of September alone, the Class I railroads in the 
Western District reported a net railway operating income of $25,- 
536,196 compared with $22,345,633 for the same roads in September, 
1935, and $50,574,527 in September, 1930. 


CLASS | RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 


1936 1935 1930 
Total operating revenues ....$ 357,206,662 $ 306,946,095 $ 462,209,448 
Total operating expenses .... 248,553,260 © 218,071,436 316,494, 334 
WE «.. 2c0 soe cuathus ane sense 26,861,239 20,805,702 31,194,565 
Net railway operating in- 

0 ae eee 70,166,026 57,349,265 102,852,390 
Operating ratio—per cent.... 69.58 71.05 68.47 
Rate of return on property 

investment—per cent..... 2.32 1.90 3.39 

Nine Months Ended September 30 
1936 1935 1930 
Total operating revenues .. .$2,930,464,310 $2,511,779,127 $4,035,083,343 
Total operating expenses .... 2,164,601,812 1,917,393,205 3,018,212,919 
eg IR Sse Sera ee oe 231,403,928 182,517,653 271,435,608 
Net railway operating in- 

ONS nin sada REWORE ES S688 434,864,004 321,201,769 648,115,287 
Operating ratio—per cent ... 73.87 76.34 74.80 
Rate of return on property 

investment—per cent .... 2.30 1.70 3.44 


The final advance “summary” on revenues, expenses and 
net railway operating income of Class I steam railways for 
September, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commis- 
sion follows: 


Railway Net railway operating income 

Total expenses, 9 months 
operating taxes and ended with 
revenues rents September September 
$153, 790,756 $125,693,501 $28,097,255 $198, 974,856 
130,101,668 107,875,965 22,225,703 161,125,105 
18.2 ’ 16.5 26.4 23.5 
22,317,612 13,594, 721 8,722,891 66,442,155 
18,132,343 11,333,199 6,799,144 50,234,570 
23.1 20.0 28.3 32.3 
41,698,738 33,889,054 7,809,684 52,904,206 
36,316,855 30,338,070 5,978, 785 35,649,815 
14.8 11.7 30.6 48.4 
139,399,556 113,863,360 25,536,196 116.542, 787 
122,395,229 100,049,596 22,345,633 74,192,279 
13.9 13.8 14.3 57.1 
357,206,662 287,040,636 70,166,026 434,864,004 
306,946,095 249,596,830 57,349,265 321,201,769 
16.4 15.0 22.3 35.4 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in MC 31465, set for November 7, at Chicago, Ill., before 
Joint Boards 162, 142 and 78, was postponed to a date to be hereafter 
fixed. 

Argument in No. 27301, assigned for November 5, at Washington, 
D. C., was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 27528, assigned for November 4, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., before Examiner Stiles, was canceled. 
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RAIL FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Class I railways for the eight months ended with August 
had a net income of $16,384,500 as against a deficit in net in- 
come of $79,815,256 in the corresponding period last year, 
according to selected income and balance-sheet items prepared 
from carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 
mission. For August the net income was $20,857,329 as against 
a deficit of $2,304,998 last August. Detailed statistics in the 
statement follow: 

For the eight months of 





Income Items 1936 1935 

1. Net railway operating income ......... ‘$ 364,697,978 $ 263,852,509 
ee EE ee a eee 95,303,307 101,916,309 
3. I SIE cas ae Sik nee ed eahawee $ 460,001,285 $ 365,768,818 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income . 12,657,390 11,571,967 
5. Income available for fixed charges ...$ 447,343,895 $ 354,196,851 
6. Fixed charges: 

6-01. Rent for leased roads ....... 89,431,887 89,113,653 

6-02. Interest deductions .......... 331,700,514 335,140,726 

6-03. Other deductions ........... 1,795,640 1,741,374 

6-04. Total fixed charges ...... $ 422,928,041 $ 425,995,753 
2 Income after fixed charges ....... 24,415,854 71,798,902* 
ee eee 8,031,354 8,016,354 
9. a ee re 16,384,500 79,815,256* 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 

EE Sones oo Ss tay eos wee w dows 129,051,700 130,049,909 

11, Federal income taxes .................. 17,300, 498 10,909,109 
12. Dividend appropriations: 

12-01. On common stock .......... 52,366,611 62,036,204 

12-02. On preferred stock ......... 17,229,044 11,561,399 


Balance at end of August 
Selected Asset Items 1936 1935 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies (To- 


i: A TED 5.46) xa vchebe .$ 688,772,332 $ 736,423,537 
SE, Dak es peas dcadd abe ces vaca caw $ 443,099,954 $ 372,425,177 
15. Demand loans and deposits ............ 11,430,155 14,673,088 
16. Time drafts and deposits .............. 33,126,411 30,104,981 
ee on wa cceare chde sere une o 169,189,941 52,286,570 
18. Loans and bills receivable ............ 1,987,793 4,077,589 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receiv- 

SY a eaters cits adie de b> bon bien woo 59,482,484 50,576,146 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and 

EE “eae cGlns lid Sinvabdue tse <ss 52,019,844 43,935,781 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ..... 140,406,598 132,471,252 
22. Materials and supplies ................ 295,642,550 293,166,112 
23. Interest and dividends receivable ..... 27,407,015 33,501,752 
HD IIIS oc ais iw nde ve'senesecccs 2,394,638 2,561,207 
2. Other current assets .........c0..e.00. 6,372,099 4,265,258 
26. Total current assets (items 14 

| es $1,242,559,482 $1,034,044,913 


Balance at end of August 
Selected Liability Items 1936 1935 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthst.$ 192,958,479 $ 185,922,020 
28. Loans and bills payable§ .............. $ 220,025,568 $ 343,799,984 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable 78,624,133 67,075,502 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable .. 218,326,219 205,555,010 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable ....... 97,291,597 53,659,096 
32. Interest matured unpaid .............. 495,555,143 371,066,634 
33. Dividends matured unpaid ............ 6,971,091 9,485,343 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid ......... 448,158,928 314,704,643 
35. Unmatured dividends declared ........ 14,497,949 14,483,078 
36. Unmatured interest accrued ........... 107,874,803 108,622,509 
37. Unmatured rents accrued ............. 33,342,095 33,126,416 
38. Other current liabilities ............... 23,313,461 17,448,020 
39. Total current liabilities (items 


BOE Navddwntredvavenuete ‘$1,743,980,987 $1,539,026,235 
40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. S. Government taxes ...... $ 72,560,145 $ 33,740,236 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government 
ND Ti geal lr te a bare thi Ww lau tinlate a 157,577,570 157,051,884 





*Deficit or other reverse items. 

+The net income as reported includes charges of $1,521,056 for 
August, 1936, and $11,653,878 for the eight months of 1936 on account of 
accruals for excise taxes levied under the Social Security Act of 1935; 
also $3,819,938 for August, 1936, and $23,441,433 for the eight months 
of 1936 under the requirements of an act approved August 29, 1935, 
levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their em- 
ployes, and for other purposes. (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). The 
net income for August, 1935, includes credits of $499,825 and for the 
eight months of 1935 credits of $6,965,070, on account of reversal of 
charges previously made for liability under the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1934. 

tIncludes payments which will become due on account of principal 
of long-term debt (other than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured 
unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
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§$Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after 
date of issue. 


L C. C. PRACTITIONERS MEET 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


In the closing session of the seventh annual meeting of the 
Association of Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington the members 
approved a report presented by R. S. Outlaw, chairman of their 
committee on procedure before the Commission, asking that 
body to change some of its procedure (see Traffic World, Oct. 
31). The report suggested that the Commission use only one 
side of the paper in mimeographing service copies of its own 
reports, examiners’ proposed reports and other documents. It 
said that such documents, with typing on both sides, for the 
most part, were unwieldy, difficult to read and inconvenient 
to incorporate in files. The committee said it believed that it 
would be desirable for the Commission to return to its former 
practice of using only one side. 

Another suggestion made by the committee was that it 
would be desirable were the Commission to adopt the practice 
of prefacing its formal reports with headnotes setting forth 
clearly the points decided in such opinion in a manner more 
nearly approximating the sylabi of reported court cases. It 
said that the resulting benefit to the practitioners would be very 
great in that the search for precedent on specific points would 
be materially aided. The committee also suggested the use of 
carbon copies, legible of course, where only a few parties were 
involved, in shortened procedure cases instead of requiring 
printing or mimeographing. 

But the members sent back to the committee a further sug- 
gestion that, in oral arguments, the present practice of the 
moving party opening and closing the argument, regardless of 
whether the proposed report in such case was favorable or 
unfavorable to such party, be changed to provide for the party 
excepting to the proposed report to have the right to open and 
close the argument. The suggestion resulted in a d’scussion in 
which it was pointed out that such a rule would not give the 
desired result because exceptions frequently were filed by both 
sides. A majority of the committee favored the proposal but 
Charles M. Spence and Ernest S. Ballard did not join their 
fellow members in the suggestion. 

The special committee on changes in the interstate com- 
merce act relating to procedure, headed by August C. Gutheim, 
was relieved from further consideration of the subject on the 
ground that the subject should be considered by the regular 
committee. 

President Smith stated the substance of the report of the 
executive committee, of which Allan P. Matthew, the newly 
elected president of the association, was chairman. The report 
reviewed the work of the association in 1936 and congratulated 
the members on the ability of their organization to operate 
without a deficit and with increasing membership. In the 
synopsis of the report it was stated that the executive secretary 
had tentatively been authorized to require the payment of 
nominal charges that would be fairly compensatory for serv- 
ices performed for members. The committee said that the asso- 
ciation might be well justified in supplying a limited service, 
such as furnishing Commission reports and documents, for 
members, provided that the task did not become unduly bur- 
densome and the association avoided entry into the fields of 
professional service organizations. 

Louis Bruman brought up the subject of attorneys who are 
members of state court bars practicing before joint boards hear- 
ing cases under the motor carrier act. He suggested that prac- 
tice before such boards be limited to practitioners who were 
members of the Commission’s bar. President Smith said that 
the question of practice before the joint boards would probably 
come up in connection with consideration of a proposal to devise 
a rule governing the appearance before the Commission of at- 
torneys not engaged in practice before it except occasionally. 
Commissioner Aitchison mentioned the question of such appear- 
ances in his address concerning the establishment of the Com- 
mission’s bar. 

John B. Keeler said that appearance even once of an at- 
torney not admitted to practice before the Commission could do 
much harm. He said that in one joint board proceeding in 
Pennsylvania, a state bar attorney prosecuted an application for 
a certificate as a common carrier when, as a matter of fact, he 
did not wish to be a common carrier, all his business being that 
of a contract carrier, the man finding out the error only after 
he had suffered the harm of asking for something he did not 
want. 

Edwin F. Lucas, from the committee on practice, submitted 
a report, which was accepted, recommending adherence to the 
recommendation adopted last year in favor of written examina- 
tions of candidates, or, if not practicable, by whatever form 
needed to assure the possession of qualifications to practice by 
the applicants. 
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R. B. A. MEETING 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Asserting that there did not appear to be good reason for 
believing that, with government ownership and operation of 
railways, any solution of basic problems confronting transpor- 
tation would be readily possible, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of The Brookings Institution, in an address at the annual 
dinner of the Railway Business Association at Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, November 5, said it should be decided 
now that, for the next ten or fifteen years, a vigorous effort 
should be made to work out the problems under a system of 
private ownership and operation. 

Taking as his subject, “Essentials of Transportation Policy,” 
Dr. Moulton discussed the significance of transportation in the 
national economy, the trend of railway costs and charges, dupli- 
cation of agencies and high transportation costs, the need of 
coordinated service, government ownership and transport coor- 
dination, and his answer to “which way shall we move?” 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the association, presided at 
the dinner, at which many prominent in the field of transporta- 
tion were guests. Dr. Moulton spoke as follows: 


We have had in this country just about one hundred years of 
transportation history. It was in 1829 that the possibilities of the 
railroad were first demonstrated and it was in the decade of the 1830's 
that the first extensive systems of transportation in the form of canals, 
railways, and turnpike highways were promoted—chiefly, it is of in- 
terest to recall, under the auspices of state governments. In the cen- 
tury that has elapsed since these early beginnings we have witnessed in 
turn the development of gigantic railway systems under private enter- 
prise; the virtual disappearance of the movement of goods over turn- 
pikes, canals, and even rivers; the resurrection of water transporta- 
tion; the emergence of new and potent competitors to the railways in 
the form of highway and pipe line carriers; and the beginnings of 
air transport. 

Accompanying these swift changes in the evolution of transporta- 
tion in the United States have come corresponding variations in pub- 
lic attitude and policy with respect to transportation. In the early 
years turnpikes, waterways, and railroads were fostered, not as inde- 
pendent competing agencies but as co-ordinated transportation sys- 
tems—some of the early charters conferring broad titles such as the 
New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Company. Following the era 
of railroad monopoly, other forms of transportation came to be looked 
upon as necessary for the protection of shippers against the unbridled 
power of the Iron Horse. In place of subsidies and special grants for 
the encouragement of railroad development, the emphasis shifted to the 
subsidization of rival forms of transport; and free enterprise in the 
development and operation of railway systems was hedged about with 
government regulations designed to prevent discriminations, to pro- 
tect the weak, and insure reasonable levels of rates. Today competi- 
tion again prevails in transportation, but with the rules of the game 
ill-defined and inequitable. 

As we survey the present transportation problem in the light of 
this history, where precisely ‘do we stand and what changes in em- 
phasis or reorganization of policy, if any, are required? Is the trans- 
portation policy of this country sound in its essential elements, and is 
it conducive to the most efficient and economical movement of traffic? 
The issues involved are of transcendent importance. 


Significance of Transportation in the National Economy 


In a general way everyone recognizes that transportation is a basic 
industry; but we are all prone to overlook its far-reaching effects upon 
the operation of the economic system as a whole. A few facts will 
serve to remind us of its vital importance. The investment in trans- 
portation routes and facilities is equal to something like 15 per cent 
of the entire wealth of the nation, and exceeds the aggregate value of 
all our farm lands and farm buildings. The operating revenues of the 
railways during the past 25 years have normally run from 8 to 9 per 
cent of the aggregate revenues—or income—arising out of the nation’s 
productive operations. For all transportation agencies the proportion 
is at least 15 per cent. The wages paid by railroads and other trans- 
portation companies are equal to more than 15 per cent of the total 
wage bill of the nation. 

These statements showing the relation between transportation in- 
vestment, revenues, and wages and the aggregate wealth, income, and 
wages of the nation, indicate in a general way how much transporta- 
tion costs the rest of the economic system. If 15 per cent of the total 
national income is paid to transportation companies for the services 
which they render, it is evident that, in the large, the transportation 
companies have charged for their services something like 15 per cent 
of the value of all goods and services produced. Without trying to 
claim a precision which the figures would not warrant, it is none the 
less evident from these rough estimates—as well as from common ob- 
servation—that no other single service is comparable to transportation 
in the magnitude of its bearing upon the ultimate cost of goods and 
services to the consumer. 

It follows that the extent of our economic progress in the years 
that lie ahead will depend in a very important way upon what happens 
in the field of transportation. If we could be unhampered in apply- 
ing all the engineering advances which are available at the present 
time, and were in a position to operate the transportation system of 
the country with the minimum of waste, it would be possible to effect 
economies in operation during the next 10 or 15 years which would lit- 
erally dwarf the accomplishments of any like period in the past. Under 
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these circumstances transportation would be making a major contribu- 
tion to economic progress through promoting progressive reductions 
in costs of production. If; on the other hand, the transportation indus- 
try for any reason fails to make effective use of existing knowledge, 
and if the costs of transportation remain at existing levels or decline at 
a snail’s pace, then transportation will constitute a serious barrier to 
the raising of the living standards of the American people. 


Trend of Railway Costs and Charges 


We have had in recent years a great increase in efficiency both in 
rail and highway transportation. The improvement of highways and 
the increasing size, speed, and flexibility of trucks have substantially 
reduced the costs of highway transportation. On the railroad side, the 
enormous expenditures that have been made in the past fifteen years 
for the purchase of new and more efficient equipment and for the im- 
provement of roadway and structures, signaling devices, etc., have re- 
duced the unit cost of moving freight at least one-third. 

But the results of these technical and managerial improvements 
have been substantially nullified or offset by other developments per- 
taining to the organization of the transportation system as a whole. 
It is an arresting fact that with a net increase in total railway in- 
vestment of 4.1 billion dollars from 1923 to 1929 there were no sig- 
nificant reductions in transportation charges to shippers. Passenger 
revenues decreased from 3.03 to 2.81 cents per passenger mile, and 
freight revenues from 1.13 to 1.09 cents per ton mile, these reductions 
being materially less than the decrease in the general level of prices of 
manufactured goods. Meanwhile the rate of return on railway in- 
vestment increased a little but not sufficiently to provide adequate re- 
serves against a period of depression. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is to be found in the failure 
of railroad traffic to increase in line with investment. While the net 
investment in the railways was expanded by about 20 per cent the ton 
miles of freight traffic increased only about 8 per cent and the num- 
ber of passenger miles decreased by nearly 20 per cent. 

The situation in the ‘twenties is in striking contrast to that in the 
twenty-five years prior to the war. Between 1888 and 1913 the ton miles 
of freight traffic increased from 68.7 billions to 301.7 billions, or nearly 
four and a half times. Meanwhile the receipts per ton mile of freight 
decreased by 27 per cent during a period when the general level of 
wholesale prices rose by 22 per cent. On the passenger side the num- 
ber of passenger miles increased threefold and passenger receipts per 
mile decreased by 15 per cent. It is of interest also to compare the 
traffic trends during these two periods in relation to population. In 
the former period the ton miles of freight per capita increased three- 
fold, while the passenger miles per capita doubled. From 1923 to 1929, 
on the other hand, the ton miles of freight per capita remained almost 
exactly stationary, while the passenger miles per capita decreased by 
about 30 per cent. 


To summarize the situation in the ‘twenties, we may set side by 
side four facts: (1) Extensive improvements in railroad properties and 
equipment; (2) significant operating economies; (3) stationary freight 
and declining passenger traffic; and (4) inconsequential reductions in 
charges to railway users. We should normally expect the first two 
to result in substantial reductions in transportation charges; but this 
has been prevented by the decrease in the aggregate volume of traffic. 


Duplication of Agencies and High Transportation Costs 


The failure of railroad traffic to increase in a period of expanding 
population and expanding volume of business is of course attributable 
to the competition of other forms of transportation. For just about 
twenty-five years we have been developing other types of carriers to 
Share the transportation business, and in the last fifteen years these 
other agencies have, in the large, just about absorbed all of the in- 
crease in traffic. If this capturing of traffic by other transportation 
agencies were based solely upon demonstrated efficiency and economy 
in the movement of goods, we would have to conclude that the develop- 
ments which have occurred are definitely in the national interest, that 
the railroads are failing behind the march of progress and destined to 
play a role of secondary importance in the future, if not to go the 
way of the stagecoach and the covered wagon. 


But it is emphatically not the case that the inferiority of railroad 
transportation from the standpoint of cost and service has been dem- 
onstrated. Both water and highway transportation have been subsi- 
dized—the former to the full extent of the overhead costs, and the 
latter extensively, though in varying degree in different states and 
under differing conditions. Moreover, inequalities in taxation, and in 
regulations with respect to public requirements and standards, wages 
and employment conditions, have profoundly influenced the conditions 
of competition. 


Three results flow from this anomalous situation: ‘First, the 
comparative rates quoted by shippers do not reflect real costs. To the 
degree that subsidies of relief from taxation is afforded to any particu- 
lar type of transportation agency, that agency is able to quote rates 
which are less than the economic costs of performing the service. The 
balance is defrayed by the public treasury, which means ultimately by 
the taxpayers of the country. 


Second, traffic may in consequence often be shipped by other than 
the cheapest method—all elements of cost included. Shippers are con- 
cerned with rates. They will route their traffic by whatever agency 
offers the lowest rate, regardless of whether a part of the charges are 
borne by taxpayers. 

Third, there has been an extensive duplication of transportation 
facilities. We had built up by 1929 a transportation capacity, in terms 
of fixed properties, more than double the nation’s requirements, and we 
also had a large volume of unutilized equipment. To a considerable 
extent of course we find a duplication of facilities in the railroad sys- 
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tem alone, but in a much larger degree the excess is attributable to the 
growth of other forms of transportation. 

This piling up of investment in the transportation industry has 
served to increase the costs of transportation to the nation as a whole. 
The failure of railroad traffic to grow in proportion to investment has, 
as we have seen, prevented any material reduction in rail charges; 
and in the case of other forms of transportation, the reduction in costs 
is more apparent than real, since the hidden subsidies are not included 
in the charges paid by the shipper. In the well chosen words of Mr. 
Joseph B. Eastman, ‘‘the time has surely come to deal with these mat- 
ters with an eye to the general welfare of the community, which in the 
end foots the bills. The present situation is shot through with waste 
which somebody must pay for, and it is creating conditions which are 
destructive in many different ways.’”’ 


The Need of Co-ordinated Service 


Considerable emphasis has been placed in recent years upon the im- 
portance of a co-ordinated transportation system. Railways, water- 
ways, highways, airways, it is urged, should somehow be made to com- 
plement and supplement one another in the business of transportation. 
Sometimes it is assumed that the goal can be attained by co-operation 
between these competing agencies in the movement of traffic. And 
again it is assumed that specialization in transportation service is what 
is required—with each agency supplying the particular type of service 
for which it is naturally adapted. It is always taken for granted, more- 
over, that each form of transportation is ‘‘entitled to its place in the 
sun,’’ and our legislation still provides for the maintenance of com- 
petition among various agencies ‘‘in full force and vigor."’ 

Such conceptions as these do not focus squarely upon the vital re- 
quirement, namely, the furnishing of transportation service in the 
cheapest and most efficient manner possible. In pursuit of this ob- 
jective there should be no predisposition to favor any particular type of 
transportation agency. It is immaterial whether all traffic moves by 
one form of transportation or another, whether certain types of traffic 
are carried exclusively by some particular agency, or whether all forms 
of transportation are employed in the movement of a given consign- 
ment. The goal is a system which will make it possible to move goods 
from point of origin to point of destination at minimum cost (all 
elements of cost included)—whether the traffic goes by railway, water- 
way, or highway, or by a combination of agencies. 

It is probably true that each particular type of transportation has 
relative advantages in the performance of certain types of service. 
Trucks, for example, have an advantageous flexibility of operation in 
terminal areas, whereas the railway train, as a transportation unit, has 
definite advantages in the matter of economy and speed for road haul. 
Whatever may be true of canal and river transportation, it is certain 
that both truck and railway transportation must be accorded significant 
places in a system of transportation. 

That highway transportation cannot satisfactorily or economically 
entirely replace railroad transportation is evident from a simple state- 
ment of what would be involved if the highways were to carry all of 
the freight traffic of the nation. On a very conservative basis of es- 
timating, it would require, to move the nation’s total freight business 
over the highways, about six times as many employes as are now en- 
gaged in operating the railways. Including those already engaged in 
highway transportation, this would mean well over 20 per cent of the 
total labor supply of the nation. To present the picture in another 
way—to carry by highway a volume of traffic equal to that of 1929 
would require at least 4 million additional trucks moving over inter- 
city highways. This is the key to the relative costs involved. 


Transportation Companies Essential to Effective Co-ordination 


We cannot expect to have genuinely effective co-ordination in the 
business of transporting goods so long as our transportation agencies 
remain as independently organized competing companies. Under these 
circumstances each agency always desires to move the traffic all the 
way, or as far as possible, over its facilities and there is always an 
attempt to make rates so as to accomplish this purpose. The reason of 
course is that, once loaded and on the line, the cost of moving goods 


added distances is relatively small. Railroad history is replete with 
illustrations of this principle. 


This problem cannot be solved by having the government arbi- 
trarily adjust rates so as to make traffic move part way by one agency 
and part by another. The question of the cheapest route, all factors 
considered, varies with different consignments and the special require- 
ments involved. Such a problem can be handled effectively only by 
means of transportation companies having freedom to use the various 
forms of transportation in whatever combination experience may prove 
to be the most economical in moving goods or persons from any place 
to anywhere. 

A transportation company would seek out the cheapest means or 
combination of means of moving traffic and would not be interested in 
having it moved most of the way by truck, railroad, or water, as the 
case might be, because of any special interest in some particular form 
of transportation. If it proved cheaper to send certain commodities by 
highway than by rail, it would send them by highway. If it proved 
cheaper to send them by a combination method it would use several 
forms of transportation. Through experimentation we would gradu- 
ally ascertain the proper place of each type of transport; and if some 
proved to have no legitimate field they would cease to be used. 

The granting of permission to companies to engage in all forms 
of transportation would not necessarily mean that no companies would 
remain as specialized agencies. We would still have, particularly in 
the field of local transportation, independent companies engaged in 
specialized services, and we would still have the private operation of 
trucks. 

The problem of regulation would remain, to be sure. But if all our 
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forms of transportation were placed on a basis of economic parity with 
respect to subsidies, taxes, etc.—with the full costs of transportation 
imposed where they belong, upon the shipper—and if then the business 
of transportation were allowed to be conducted by transportation 
agencies, the entire problem of regulation would be enormously sim- 
plified. 


Government Ownership and Transport Co-ordination 


In the view of some the solution of our transportation difficulties 
is to be found in government ownership and operation of the railways. 
While there is no organized movement in this direction at the moment 
there is no little latent sentiment in favor of turning the railways over 
to the government as the best way out of a bad situation. Let us ask, 
therefore, whether under government ownership the basic problems 
which we have been discussing would automatically be solved. 

If the government owned and operated the railways the following 
issues with respect to the relations between the railroads and other 
forms of transportation would immediately present themselves: 

(1) Should taxes be levied on railway properties but not on other 
transportation properties? 

(2) Should the investment of the government in the railway sys- 
tem, together with maintenance of way and structures, be considered 
in making rates, or should that be a charge against taxpayers as in the 
case of waterways? 

(3) Should the hours of labor and rates of pay on commercial 
trucks and water carriers be unregulated, or brought into adjustment 
with those on the government railways? 

(4) Should rates be adjusted with a view to maintaining each and 
every form of transportation in full force and vigor? 

(5) Should some centralized agency be created to determine the 
place in the sun deserved by each? 

(6) Should the diversion of traffic among different agencies be de- 
termined on some arbitrary basis, or should it be determined by the 
test of relative efficiency and economy—with all elements of cost in- 
cluded ? 

(7) Should the several forms of transportation be further expanded 


by independently operating government agencies, without reference to 
total transport requirements? 


These are of course essentially the same issues with which we are 
now confronted. We would get increased efficiency in transportation 
and lower costs only to the degree that duplicate facilities were elimi- 
nated and that traffic was permitted to move over the particular agency 


or combination of agencies that could perform the service most eco- 
nomically. 


There does not appear to be good reason for believing that with 
government ownership and operation of the railways any solution of 
these basic problems would be readily possible. We are too familiar 
with the pressure of locality and group interests to believe that water- 
way appropriations and subsidies can be summarily eliminated; we 
are too familiar with the condition of the federal budget to believe that 
the government would be willing to abandon the effort to have the 
railways pay their way; and we are too familiar with the slow moving 
and cumbersome machinery of government to have confidence in any 
early adjustment of conflicting interests and points of view. 


Apart from these larger issues of transportation policy we may also 
well take account of certain forces, pressures, and tendencies operating 
within government which militate against operating efficiency. Men- 
tion may be made of the new and vast opportunities for the lobbyist 
seeking special favors in the way of service or rates; the political bar- 
gaining between labor and the government with respect to wages and 
hours; and the enormous power and influence over business enterprise 


which would accompany the transfer of railway purchases to the gov- 
ernment. 


Railway purchases before the depression averaged nearly 2.5 bil- 
lion dollars annually. They accounted for about 21 per cent of the iron 
and steel output of the country, 24 per cent of the coal, 15 per cent of 
the forest product, and 12 per cent of the fuel output, and gave em- 
ployment to a half million workers in manufacturing, forestry, and 
mining in hundreds of cities and communities in all parts of the 
country. The significance of railway purchases may be indicated by 
noting that government purchases of materials and supplies of every 
kind now aggregate only about one-third the normal volume of rail- 
way purchases. The number of railway employes at present is about 
1,150,000, which may be compared with about 270,000 in the Postal 
Service and 835,000 in the entire administrative division of the gov- 
ernment. Though discussion is precluded by lack of space the impli- 
cations of government ownership and operation of the railways from 
the standpoint of the government budget should not be overlooked. 


Such recent facts as the refusal of Congress to sanction capital im- 
provements if they mean displacement of labor; the Florida canal epi- 
sode; the accounting procedure of the Inland Waterways Corporation; 
the increasing disregard of Civil Service principles; and the tendency 
to bring hitherto independent commissions and agencies under party 
control do not inspire confidence that government railway operation 
would be on a high plane of efficiency. Nor do the independent pro- 
motional activitias of the various government agencies concerned with 
special forms of transportation suggest a satisfactory co-ordination in 
the development of a transportation system under government auspices. 


Which Way Shall We Move? 


With respect to national transportation policy we obviously stand 
today at a junction point, and must choose the route we will take. As 
a result of confused and uncoordinated policies we have created ex- 
cessive transportation facilities, giving us heavy overhead costs and 
hence high levels of charges. A basic industry, universally related to 
the processes of production, is not performing its service effectively 
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and is tending to impede rather than promote rapid economic progress. 
What are the essential requirements for a correction of this situation? 

In brief, the answer is that we should decide now that for the 
next ten or fifteen years a vigorous effort should be made to work out 
these problems under a system of private ownership and operation. 
Whatever criticisms of railway management may have been warranted 
at certain periods in the past no one can doubt that progress now 
rules the rails. Moreover, although some roads still have serious prob- 
lems of financial readjustment, every indication points to a general im- 
provement in railway financial condition and to the ability of the roads 
to carry out extensive programs of rehabilitation over the years ahead. 

The developments now under way in the application of scientific 
research to the railway industry, and the experimentation being con- 
ducted with reference to rates and service and the physical co-ordina- 
tion of various forms of transportation should not be interrupted. 

Real progress has also been made in recent years toward a clearer 
understanding of the issues involved in regulation. It is now recog- 
nized that railway regulation must be conceived in much broader terms 
than merely controlling the power of monopolies and ensuring reasona- 
ble rates to shippers. It has become apparent that unregulated and 
subsidized competition between rival carriers may be destructive and 
involve enormous economic costs to the nation. There is still confusion 
of thinking and conflict of policy with respect to important issues, but 
the recent broadening of the scope of government regulation has pre- 
pared the way for a progressive clarification of the issues involved as 
well as for the gradual development of more equitable and efficient 
standards of regulation. 

The development of the transportation system by these evolutionary 
processes offers the surest guaranty of genuine prograss. 


Address by Wheeler 


Mr. Wheeler said that “the future of the American rail- 
roads is not in any sense a partisan issue,” declared that the 
question of government ownership should “not be permitted to 
muddy the waters of recovery,” and urged defeat of any 
movements, direct or indirect, for government acquisition and 
operation of rail transport. 

He stated that a well defined national transportation policy 
was a necessity and that it could not be formulated while the 
question of government ownership of railroads hung fire. The 
Transportation Conference, he said, had agreed unanimously 
that government ownership was neither necessary nor desirable, 
and that a poll of American business recently completed by 
the Conference on the question had shown it overwhelmingly 
opposed to such a step. 

Mr. Wheeler also announced the results of a canvass, made 
in conjunction with the American Federation of Investors, of 
the candidates for Congress at the election, and it showed the 
large majority of the 40 per cent of them who replied as op- 
posed to government ownership. Moreover, a sampling of the 
responses by men who were elected to Congress on Tuesday 
showed a high proportion opposed to government ownership, 
said he. Continuing, he said: 


From the close of our 1935 dinner the Railway Business Associa- 
tion set in motion a drive to defeat the political proposal that private 
enterprise should be superseded by government ownership and opera- 
tion of steam railroad transportation. 

Some were inclined to believe that we should “‘let a sleeping dog 
lie.” Some criticized our decision as shadow boxing, but it has come 
to pass that the dog was not asleep and the subject has captured the 
public interest to a greater degree than any other national issue not 
dealt with in the political campaign. 

In the campaign of 1932, both parties regarded the railroad issue 
as one upon which definite declarations should be made, but so far as 
I know the campaign of 1936 was silent on the issue, notwithstanding 
the fact that the intervening four years had created public agencies 
closely related to rail transportation, had seen the preparation and 
introduction of bills setting up a detailed program for railroad owner- 
ship by the Federal government and had seen legislation enacted ex- 
tending Federal regulation to certain forms of transportation not pre- 
viously subject to such restraint. 

The future of American railroads, therefore, is not in any sense 
a partisan issue. There are no party commitments and tonight we 
stand at a point where the next four years must define and make 
vocal what public sentiment shall demand as the course to be followed. 

The Governing Board of the Railway Business Association chose, 
therefore, as its 1936 program to further sponsor the Transportation 
Conference and through that agency to concentrate all of its efforts 
and its resources to secure an authoritative expression of public senti- 
ment upon the principle of government ownership, and to unite such 
organized groups as it could influence in a common cause to defeat 
any ill advised proposals that should tend to overthrow the operation 
of private enterprise in this field. 

You will recall that after a study and debate of months, the Trans- 
portation Conference reached a unanimous agreement expressed in 
the following language: ‘‘The Conference concludes that private owner- 
ship and operation of the railways is the desirable policy—It believes 
that there is nothing in the present difficult financial situation to com- 
pel recourse to government ownership of the railways as the only 
feasible solution. The Conference believes that, given a substantial re- 
vival of business, given a national and state policy which manifestly 
attempts to deal out economic justice to all forms of transportation, 
and given government policies calculated to restore business confidence 
generally, private capital can and will prove equal to the task of sup- 
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plying the capital needs of a privately owned and operated railway 
system.”’ . 

The conferees really represented many national interests, but their 
conclusion was not regarded in Washington as the expression of these 
interests when set over against the asserted action of a large majority 
of railroad brotherhoods, the presumed leanings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, of certain agricultural groups, and of certain political 
groups who had concluded that public welfare lay in government owner- 
ship of those services and industries, of which the railroads were a 
typical illustration. 

In view of the competitive conditions that have developed in the 
field of transportation since the Transportation Act of 1920 became a 
law, there seems now to be no difference of opinion that a well defined 
national transportation policy is an imperative necessity. 

We were unanimous in our feeling that no such well defined policy 
could be adopted until the question of whether this country was to 
shift to a government ownership policy had been fully determined, 
and we still think so. 


Our first task, therefore, was to secure from those organized groups 
capable of speaking for their memberships, formal action stating their 
position and the reasons upon which their conclusions were based. 

This work, though not concluded, was brought to a stopping point 
in August, after nearly 700 national, state and local business organi- 
zations had responded, one favoring government ownership, 33 un- 
certain, and the balance opposed to the entrance of the Federal govern- 
ment into the field of transportation, either to supersede or compete 
with private enterprise, and these organizations undertook to discuss 
their conclusions with their respective members of Congress, and with 
their Press whenever adverse legislation was impending. 

Here then is an authorized expression of public sentiment that 
may be regarded as a complete offset to those who commend govern- 
ment ownership. 

I think we may assume that government ownership of railroads, if 
presented today for a popular vote upon a direct policy measure, would 
probably divide the country even more decisively than have some of 
the controversial issues of the late campaign, but it is not likely to 
come that way. ; 

Let me quote from one of your own number, Carl R. Gray, Presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, the best analysis I have seen this year: ‘““‘We 
are going to hear a good deal about government ownership. But I 
have a very instinctive judgment that government ownership, if it 
comes, is never going to come as a result of a bill. It is going to be 
approached by a flank attack and it is those flank movements that you 
want to watch more than you do any straightforward bill for the in- 
auguration of government ownership upon whatever method. If it comes 
at all it is going to come as a result of imposing on these railroads 
such overwhelming expense that government ownership, with all its at- 
tendant evils and all of its general taxes to meet deficits, is going to 
be the only way out.”’ 

Mr. Gray’s warning note is timely, for the general public is still 
of the opinion that national action is unlikely. 

Now, it is not enough to feel that government ownership is un- 
likely. It must be made clear that at least for the next few years 
the question shall not be permitted to muddy the waters of recovery 
and that legislation, Federal or state, that might tend to produce con- 
ditions calculated to foist it upon the country must meet the test that 
they will not so result, or that such flank legislation must await the 
adoption of other measures insuring new revenues that will offset the 
added burdens proposed. 

Having secured the cooperation of organizations in every state, we 
proceeded in conjunction with the American Federation of Investors 
and with our affiliated associations, to canvass the candidates who were 
seeking election to the Senate and House. 

There were 1,135 such candidates of all parties and you are prob- 
ably saying to yourselves ‘‘that was a fruitless undertaking.’’ Not so. 
We hold declarations from 448, or 40 per cent of all the candidates. 
Of these, 14 favor government ownership unqualifiedly; 12 lean toward 
it, but hold some reservations; 405 declare against government owner- 


ship unqualifiedly, and 17 declare against government ownership with 
some reservations. 


Obviously this does not indicate the sentiment that will prevail 
in the 75th Congress, for a large number of these candidates were 
defeated, but it does show that government ownership of railroads 
is recognized as a question upon which public sentiment is crystal- 
lizing and concerning which the ‘candidates acknowledged the right 
of the public to know their attitude. 

Here, however, is an important record: Checking these 448 re- 
sponses in relation to the men who were elected on Tuesday and will 
sit in the 75th Congress, we find that in both Houses will sit 13 who 
favor government ownership of railroads; 103 who are opposed to it, 
and 415 whose position has not been disclosed. 


Of course, this is a» small per cent of the aggregate numerical 
strength of both Houses. It is recognized that many members are 
loath to commit themselves until such legislation has been reintro- 
duced, hearings upon the bills held and the subject formally before 
them for consideration. 

But here is a favored aspect. The Transportation Conference has 
already made clear to every member of the 75th Congress the non- 
political and purely economic character of its research. It has ten- 
dered to each of these legislators the details of its study and from a 
large number have come invitations to place in their hands from 
time to time such material as may state impartially both sides of 
the question. 


In other words, we have opened many doors for the receipt of 
educational material. Around the nucleus that is settled in its con- 
victions, now comes the opportunity to build an informed support, and 
more than this we cannot ask. Public interest, national policy and 
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investor welfare are equally involved. The earnest battle for an 
educated public and legislative sentiment must be carried on by all 
who recognize the dangers of both direct and flank movements. 


Officers Elected 


The present officers of the Railway Business Association 
were reelected at a business session November 5 and the fol- 
lowing additional members of the governing board were elected: 
Carl C. Gibbs, president, National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Company; N. J. Clarke, president, Republic Steel Corporation, 
and J. H. Rodger, vice-president, Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company. 

No resolutions were adopted at the business meeting. The 
officers of the association are: President, Harry A. Wheeler; 
assistant to president, Lewis C. Sorrell; vice-presidents, George 
E. Scott, Chicago; George H. Houston, Philadelph‘a; George W. 
Struble, Bethlehem, Pa.; William C. Dickerman, New York, 
and William B. Given, Jr., New York. 

The executive committee is composed of the following: 
George E. Scott, chairman; V. C. Armstrong, New York; F. N. 
Bard, Chicago; G. A. Blackmore, Swissvale, Pa.; William C. 
Dickerman, New York; B. F. Fairless, Pittsburgh; A. A. Frank, 
Chicago; William B. Given, Jr., New York; Charles J. Hardy, 
New York; George H. Houston, Philadelphia, and C. A. Liddle, 
Chicago. 

The members of the governing board in addition to the 
three new members are: V. C. Armstrong, president Rail Joint 
Company; F. N. Bard, president Barco Manufacturing Com- 
pany; G. A. Blackmore, president Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company; Robert F. Carr, president Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany; William C. Dickerman, president American Locomotive 
Company; B. F. Fairless, president Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration; Frederick D. Foote, assistant to vice-president, U. S. 
Steel Corporation; A. A. Frank, president Standard Railway 
Equipment Company; J. E. Galvin, president Ohio Steel Foun- 
dry Company; William B. Given, Jr., president American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company; H. E. Graham, assistant to presi- 
dent, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation; Charles J. Hardy, 
president American Car & Foundry Company; Harrison Hob- 
litzelle, president General Steel Castings Corporation; George 
H. Houston, president The Baldwin Locomotive Works; A. L. 
Humphrey, chairman executive committee, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company; Frank J. Lanahan, president Fort Pitt Malle- 
able Iron Company; C. A. Liddle, president Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company; A. C. Moore, president Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company; J. D. A. Morrow, president Pitts- 
burgh Coal Comnany; W. P. Murphy, chairman Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Company; L. S. Oakes, president Winston Bros. 
Company; T. J. Pace, general manager purchases and traffic. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company; Harry M. 
Pflager, senior vice-president. General Steel Castings Corpora- 
tion; David W. Pye, president Tuco Products Corporation; 
George A. Rentschler, president The Niles Tool Works Com- 
nany; Dwight P. Robinson, United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc.: Walter C. Sanders, general manager. railway division, 
Timken Roller Bearinte Company; Georre E. Scott, president 
American Steel Foundries; Lester N. Selig. president General 
American Tank Car Corporation; J. B. Strong, American Brake 
Shoe & Foundrv Company; George W. Struble. assistant to 
vice-nresident, Bethlehem Steel Company; John H. Trent, vice- 
nresident Johns-Manville Sales Corporation; George E. Van 
Hagen, president Standard Forgings Company: E. P. Waud, 
vice-president Griffin Wheel Company; W. W. Willits, president 
Adams & Westlake Company: B. L. Winchell, chairman Rem- 
ington Rand. Inc., and Robert W. Wolcott, president Lukens 
Steel Company. 

P. Harvey Middleton is treasurer and assistant secretary 
of the association and F. Hartford Kolb is field representative. 

The attendance at the dinner was said to have been the 
Jargest in the history of the association’s dinners at New York. 
There were more than 1,700 present. 


A. A. R. ANNUAL MEETING 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Scientific research activities conducted by the railroads 
through the Association of American Railroads, with “a view 
of bringing about still greater improvements in service to the 
public and increased efficiency in operation,” reached a new 
high level in 1936, according to a review of those activities 
contained in reports submitted in New York, November 6, 
at the annual fall meeting of the Association of American Rail- 
roads by the various divisions and sections (see also page 912). 
The reports also outline the research work which is to be car- 
ried on in the coming year, according to the association, which 
adds: 


Outstanding were the studies made by the division of equipment 
research with a view of ascertaining what improvements can be made 
in the present systems in use by the principal railroads throughout the 
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country for air-conditioning passenger equipment and what can be done 
toward standardizing that equipment in order to reduce costs of in- 
stallation and maintenance. This research work has been completed 
and the results of the tests are now being analyzed. A final report has 
not as yet been prepared. 

The railroads and the leading steel manufacturers are now con- 
ducting the most exhaustive tests ever undertaken to determine what 
further improvements can be made in the method of rolling steel rails. 
As a result of the tests which are being conducted at the University of 
Illinois, the quality of the rails now being installed by the railroads 
has been very greatly improved. These tests have demonstrated that 
by controlling the temperatures of steel rails immediately after emerg- 
ing from the rolling mills, imperfections in those rails can be pre- 
vented. In connection with these tests, experiments are now being made 
to ascertain the practicability of hardening the ends of rails where 
most of the wear occurs. This rail investigation will continue at least 
another year. 

The railroads through the engineering section of this association 
are studying the advantages that might come from the continuous weld- 
ing of rails and also the advisability of increasing the length of rails. 
By having increased the length of rails in recent years from 30 feet to 
39 feet, the number of joints was reduced 23 per cent. 


Fuel Conservation 


While remarkable improvements have been made in recent years 
in locomotive construction, elaborate research work is now being con- 
ducted by locomotive builders and by the railroads in an effort to bring 
about still further efficiency in operation. The increased efficiency that 
has been attained in locomotive construction so far as fuel conserva- 
tion is concerned can best be illustrated by the fact that in 1935, for 
each ton of coal consumed in freight service, 8 1/3 gross tons of freight 
and equipment were hauled one mile, an increase of 44 per cent com- 
pared with 1920. Extensive studies are now being conducted as to the 
adaptability of many of the new steel alloys in locomotive construction. 

Experiments are also being conducted by the individual railroads 
through the Association of American Railroads and by car builders to 
determine the extent to which steel alloys can be used in the construc- 
tion of both freight and passenger cars. After extensive experiments 
four years ago a new type, lightweight steel car was adopted as 
standard by the railroads of this country. A newly designed box car 
made of alloy steel and weighing approximately 8,000 pounds less than 
the present standard car is now being subjected to a series of rigid tests 
to determine whether it can meet present day operating requirements. 
A design for an improved 40-ton refrigerator car for fruits and vege- 
tables, but of lighter weight than those now generally in use, is in the 
course of preparation. 

Extensive experiments in connection with manufacturers are also 
being conducted in the matter of fusion welding of tank cars with a 
view of reducing their weight without affecting their strength. 

Attention is also being given to the development of improvements in 
brake shoes, which is that part of the brake which comes in contact 
with the wheels. 

Tests of the various types of draft gear, which is the mechanism 
back of the coupler that absorbs the shock resulting from the starting 
and stopping of trains, are also being continued at Purdue University 
where a special laboratory has been built to conduct these experimenss. 


Improvements in Packing 


Scientific studies to bring about developments in both wire and 
radio communication have also been conducted during the past year 
and will be continued, as well as studies having to do with means of 
reducing loss and damage to freight shipments. In this connection, the 
Freight Container Bureau has been extremely active during the past 
year in developing improvements in packing and crating various fruits 
and vegetables as well as manufactured products in order to minimize 
the possibilities of damage in transit. This bureau works actively with 
shippers and shipper organizations. 

Studies are also being made as to further standardizations of ma- 
terials and supplies and in the methods of storing them in order to 
reduce the inventory of the stocks on hand. While much has been ac- 
complished already, in the matter of reclamation of old materials, 
this matter is being seriously studied to determine what further sav- 
ings can be realized. 

The Bureau of Explosives of this association maintains a labora- 
tory at South Amboy, New Jersey, where samples of explosives and 
other dangerous articles are examined for the purpose of determining 
whether they are safe for transportation. 


The association provided funds to be used for continuing experi- 
ments begun some years ago as to stresses in railroad track resulting 
from the operation of trains under varying conditions. In connection 
with these experiments, some new instruments will have to be devel- 
oped. These tests, for the most part, will be conducted along heavily 
traveled rights-of-way in order to ascertain the effects which present- 
day equipment have on the roadbed. 





RAIL PATENT DIVISION 


The board of directors of the American Association of 
Railroads has created the patent division of the law depart- 
ment of the association to handle patent matters of interest 
to the railroads. This subject up to this time has been handled 
by eastern and western organizations of the railroads. These 
organizations will be merged in the division established by the 
board. Offices will be maintained in Washington and Chicago. 
The division will be under the direct supervision of R. V. 
Fletcher, the general counsel of the association, and there will 
be an advisory committee of eight members with which the 
general counsel will confer as to the activities of the division. 
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Development of Rail Transportation 


First of nineteen articles on railroad organization, operation, and 
traffic by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Transportation and Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania, and Chairman, Committee on 
Education and Research, Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 


part in the economic, political and social development of 

the United States. Transportation services have made pos- 
sible the development of agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
and distribution in a vast country on a large scale from small 
beginnings. The railroads have occupied so great a place in 
this development that the contributions of other forms of trans- 
portation are sometimes overlooked. Important as the railways 
were to this country and important as they still are and as they, 
doubtless, will continue to be, it should be borne in mind that 
they are parts of a great transportation system consisting of 
many different forms of facilities rendering different but essen- 
tial services in the movement of passengers, goods, and mail 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

These various types of transportation facilities represent 
an enormous investment of capital and employ a considerable 
fraction of the total number of all workers. Individually or 
jointly they transport as carriers the domestic freight, pas- 
senger, and mail traffic of the United States, as well as import 
and export traffic to and from the ports. It is impossible to 
state accurately the proportion of the traffic carried by each 
type of carrier, but a number of estimates have been made, the 
most important of which is the study of the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation published in 1934." The best basis for com- 
parison of traffic is the ton-mileage of transportation service 
performed by each type of transportation carrier and the tons 
transported. This ton-mileage is determined by multiplying the 
total tons of freight traffic transported by the number of miles 
each ton of freight is hauled. The Coordinator’s estimates, based 
on studies of 1932 traffic, indicate that the proportion of the 
inland domestic transportation service performed by each type 
of carrier is as follows: 


Tex railroads in the last century have played an important 


Percentage of 
total tonnage 
transported 
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It should be noted that these figures exclude all foreign 
commerce, as well as the traffic moving by intercoastal and 
and coastwise ocean transportation routes. This aggregates 
over 100,000,000 tons a year. The evidence of scattered surveys 
of the relative amounts of motor and railroad freight traffic 
indicates that the percentage of the total inland domestic traffic 
transported by railroads as shown in the Coordinator’s estimate 
is probably too high, and that the proportion of truck traffic is 
probably much greater than the percentage shown in this 
estimate. 


Transportation Facilities Prior to the Railroads 


The development of railway transportation in the United 
States can be appreciated better if passing mention is made 
of the transportation facilities in existence prior to the advent 
of the railroads. These consisted of the natural and artificial 
waterways, highways, and the few tramways. 


The first settlements in America were established .on har- 
bors along the seacoast or on navigable rivers adjacent to the 
coast or as far inland as the fall line, beyond which continuous 
navigation to or from the sea was impossible. As settlements 
progressed westward, sites for settlement were selected along 
navigable waterways. 

The sailing vessel was the first important carrier of com- 
merce in America. Later, flat boats, keel-boats, barges, or other 
types of river craft were developed for use on the inland rivers 
and canals. 

Later, in the eighteenth and early in the nineteenth cen- 
turies, artificial waterways and canals of various types were 
constructed, some as public works and some as private ven- 
tures. These projects were built for a variety of purposes: (1) 


'Federal Coordinator of Transportation ‘‘Regulation of Transpor- 
tation Agencies,’’ 1934, Senate Document No. 152, 73d Congress, 2d 
Session, P. 3. 






to connect navigable natural waterways; (2) to extend ocean 
water facilities inland; (3) to by-pass unnavigable rapids or 
falls in natural waterways, or to provide artificial waterway 
facilities in sections not supplied with natural waterways. 

Some of the most important waterways in the eastern sea- 
board section included: 


The Dismal Swamp Canal, chartered in 1787 and completed in 1817. 
The Erie Canal, begun in 1817 and opened in 1825. 

The Santee Canal, started in 1792 and opened in 1800. 

The Schuylkill Canal, opened in 1825. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal, opened to commerce in 1829. 
The Lehigh Canal, finished in 1829. 

The Morris Canal, opened in 1831. 

The Delaware Division Canal, completed in 1832. 


A combination of 400 miles of railway, canal, portage rail- 
way, and canal facilities, known as the Pennsylvania Public 
Works, was constructed in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

Between the eastern seaboard and the region west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was 
begun in 1785 and completed to Cumberland, Maryland, in 1850. 
The Ohio Canals, connecting Lake Erie and the Ohio River, were 
begun in 1825 and completed early in the next decade. The 
Illinois-Michigan Canal was begun in 1836 and completed in 
1848. 


Before some of the canals started in the period of canal 
boom had been completed, the railroad had established its use- 
fulness so definitely that canal construction gradually was 
abandoned. In the period of canal boom it is estimated that 
4,468 miles of canal costing nearly $215,000,000 were constructed 
in the United States.* The second quarter of the nineteenth 
century was characterized by bitter competition between the 
canal and waterway interests and the railroads. The champions 
of the railroads were flushed with victory at the end of the 
struggle, though the canals were not at that time nor since 
completely superseded. 


Road construction in America was undertaken as early as 
1639 when the Massachusetts Colonial Assembly required ways 
to be “6 to 10 rods wide in common grounds” to allow wagons 
to pass. Local roads, often quite poor, were the principal high- 
way facilities. Late in the eighteenth century and early in the 
nineteenth, improved highways were constructed. Some of 
these roads were toll-roads or turnpikes constructed by private 
companies, others were built by state governments, and one 
notable highway project was built by the federal government. 
The Lancaster Turnpike, a private toll-highway, was constructed 
between 1790 and 1794. The National Pike was built by the 
federal government as part of an ambitious program of internal 
improvements under the “Gallatin Plan” or “American Plan” of 
internal improvements between 1811 and 1838. 


Tramways 


Tramways, consisting of beams surfaced with iron straps 
to accommodate the use of flanged wheeled vehicles. laid on 
the surface of the ground or on curbstones or sills, should be 
mentioned as a third type of transportation facility among the 
predecessors of railroads. The flanged wheeled vehicles were 
drawn by horses, in some cases; while in others the vehicles 
were allowed to run down grade, impelled by the force of 
gravity, and were drawn up grade by chains attached to de- 
volving drums or capstans driven by stationary steam engines. 
Tramways were constructed to connect quarries or mines with 
landing places or navigable rivers. Some early tramways in- 
cluded the Quincy Tramway in Massachusetts. constructed in 
1826; the Leiper Tramway, in Southeastern Pennsylvania, built 
about the same time; the Mauch Chunk-Lehigh River Tramway, 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, built in 1837; and the 
Delaware and Hudson Coal Tramway, between Carbondale 
mines and Honesdale, Pennsylvania, on the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal, constructed in 1829. 


The tramways carried one commodity in one direction 
stone from quarries to river landings, or coal from mines to 
canal transport facilities. Their efficiency lay in the fact that 
the transportation by tramway was less than over roads. 

The opportunity of the railroad in the early years of rail- 
road construction may be appreciated more fully if the pre- 
vailing charges for land transportation are borne in mind. Al- 
though improved highways and turnpikes greatly reduced land 
transportation costs, it is estimated that it cost from $5 to $10 
a ton to transport freight 100 miles by highway, and many 





2 United States Census, ‘‘Agencies of Transportation,’’ 1880. 
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| 
After months of unavoidable delay, The Pennsylvania Railroad announces the wide-spread exten: 


sion of pick-up and delivery service and the elimination of the “plus” charges—a door-to-door 
service for less-than-carload freight moving to or from any point in North America. 


ne 


This additional service will be provided at the regular station-to-station rates! No additional co 
for this time-saving, money-saving arrangement! It means exactly what the name implies — pick-up 
at the shipper's door, movement by fast, scheduled freight train service, delivery direct to con 
signee’s door—a greatly simplified and expedited arrangement to meet the néeds of modern trade 


All you have to do to secure the full benefit of this simplified, complete, and extended plan, pic 
neered by The Pennsylvania Railroad and perfected by several years of actual experience.. 


IF YOU ARE A SHIPPER: Specify Pennsylvania Pick-up and Delivery service on bills of lading. 
IF YOU ARE A CONSIGNEE: Specify Pennsylvania Pick-up and Delivery service when ordering merchandi 
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the widely heralded | 
extended ..complete.. | 


ead extengA single-transaction, a single-responsibility, a service equally available to everyone — individual 
or -to- doo or company. A great boon to the smallest as well as the largest shipper or consignee. 





lf you find it more convenient to arrange for the drayage to and from our freight stations, The 
litional cosf Pennsylvania Railroad will make you an allowance of 5c per 100 pounds for each service. This is : 
's — pick-up just another feature to adapt this modernized shipping system to your individual requirements |! 
ect to com 


wee The many improvements which have been made in our freight train schedules and terminal ser- i 
dern trade | 


vices during recent years will be supplemented by the establishment of additional expedited sched- 
1 plan, piog ules for merchandise traffic. Even now |.c.|. freight in many instances moves at passenger-train speeds. 


erience « -FYour local Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Agent has full particulars. He will be glad to do more than 


merely explain—he will cooperate with you to the fullest 


nerchandiseg extent so that you can secure every possible benefit. 
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heavy articles of relatively low value were unable to bear these 
high costs of land transportation and could not be moved.’ 
Many commodities had to be converted into products of higher 
value and smaller bulk in order to bear transportation costs. 
Railroads some demonstrated their ability to haul freight at a 
fraction of these costs. 


Railroad Development of the United States 


One basis of measurement of the development of the rail- 
road system of the United States is the number of miles of 
railroad line and the number of miles of railroad trackage, 
which includes second, third, and fourth main tracks, yards, 
and siding facilities. 

The first railroads, built about a century ago, were short 
lines to connect nearby communities, to connect landing places 
on navigable waterways with one another or with the interior, 
to serve seaports, to develop natural resources, to form outlets 
for agricultural areas, or for other purposes of local or sectional 
nature. They were small enterprises, usually crude single-track 
affairs, the rivals of highways, canals, or ocean or inland 
waterways on which wagon or boat transportation facilities 
were operated. In 1830, only 23 miles of railroad lines were 
in operation. Ten years later the mileage had grown to 2,818 
miles. Between 1840 and 1850 the network of railroads in- 
creased, keeping pace with and assisting in the development of 
the United States in the ’forties a period in which the effects of 
the drastic panic of 1837 were keenly felt. Railroad mileage 
reached a total of 9,021 miles by 1850. 

The recovery from the financial depression, the rapid de- 
velopment of the middle west, the rising tide of immigration, 
the development of agriculture and industries, and the success- 
ful struggle for traffic made by the railroads against canals and 
rivers all tended to promote railroad construction. The 
fact that railroads could be constructed at lower cost than 
canals led to the virtual abandonment of important canal con- 
struction after 1850. Individuals, sometimes aided substantially 
by private, local, state, or federal grants of land or loans of 
credit or funds, turned to railroad construction, with the result 
that the railroad network more than tripled in this decade, 
reaching a total of 30,626 miles in 1860. In this period many 
small local railroads were joined together into larger systems. 
Through service between New York and Chicago became pos- 
sible in 1852, and Chicago and St. Louis were connected by 
through railroad service in 1854. A number of short lines were 
welded together due to the economic need of longer distance 
railroad transportation, to the political and social desirability 
of fast transportation service to connect the far-flung states 
of the Union, and to the development of the large corporations 
as devices for concentrating and directing the huge sums of 
capital and the working forces required for the management 
of great railroad systems. 

The period 1860-1870 was marred by the Civil War. Rail- 
road construction languished. But after 1866 new lines of rail- 
road were built at a rapid pace. The first transcontinental 
line, the joint Central Pacific-Union Pacific project, connecting 
the Missouri River at Omaha, Nebraska, with the Pacific coast, 
was completed in 1869. The total railroad mileage in opera- 
tion was increased to 52,922 miles by 1870. 

After the panic of 1873, which was due partly to the con- 
struction of railroads at a pace beyond the economic needs of 
the country, to the over-capitalization of many railroads, and to 
the feverish over-expansion of credit in connection with railroad 
promotion and financing, railroad construction went forward at 
a more sober pace. Railroads were built at a rate of more 
than 5,000 miles a year between 1866 and 1873, but the lessons 
of 1873 were still fresh in the minds of railroad financiers and 
the public, so that the feverish railroad construction mania 
was abated somewhat. At the end of this decade in 1880, there 
were 93,267 miles of railroad line in operation in the United 
States. 

An Active Decade 


The next decade was one of great significance in the eco- 
nomic history of the country and particularly in the develop- 
ment of transportation. More than 70,000 miles of railroad 
line were constructed in_ this period of intense economic 
activity. Railroad construction was pushed at amazing speed 
in virtually all parts of the United States, particularly in the 
middle west and far west. Repeated assaults were made by 
the railroad constructors against the western frontier of the 
American industrial civilization. The picturesque “wild west” 
succumbed to the inroads of the iron highwavs and the nrestige 
of the bronco pony was threatened by the “iron horse.” Rail- 
road building in this decade was fostered by the free flow of 
private capital from American and foreign investors attracted 





* Jones, Eliot, ‘‘Principles of Railway Transportation,’’ MacMillan. 
New York, 1924, p. 37. 
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by the hope of large returns on investment in railroad securi- 
ties, and by the liberal policy of the federal, state, and local 
governments in aiding railroad construction. 

It must be recalled that the policy of governmental aid to 
railroad construction was not inspired wholly by a desire to 
assist the railroad corporations achieve financial success, but 
was dictated largely by the desire to develop unoccupied land 
and to increase its value for agricultural purposes through the 
encouragement of railroad construction to provide facilities for 
the transportation of agricultural products produced on the 
newly opened land. Land grants by governmental authority, 
though sometimes indulged in with prodigality, was often de- 
cidedly to the mutual advantage of the railroads and the gov- 
ernments making the grants as the representatives of the public. 
People clamored for railroads in various sections of the country. 
Railroad service often meant prosperity, while the lack of 
railroad transportation facilities meant the deprivation of 
access to markets. Immigration also poured into the newly 
opened sections of the west over the new iron highways. 

Many of the miles of railroad built in the period from 
1866 to 1890 paralleled existing lines of road and were built, 
not to extend the railroad facilities into new sections of the 
country, but to participate in the large movements or railroad 
traffic between the large centers of population. Railroad com- 
petition became very keen, and often it was ruthless. Freight 
rates and passenger fares between centers of population served 
by several railroads were forced by excessive competition to 
very low levels, often far below the cost of performing the 
services, while rates and fares to and from non-competitive 
points located on only one railroad were often kept at pro- 
hibitively high levels. This situation resulted in unfair dis- 
crimination among persons, places, and traffic. Large com- 
munities served by several railroads, large shippers with 
heavy tonnage of attractive freight, and the traffic of favored 
shippers often received concessions in freight charges and 
standards of service so vastly superior to the service and rates 
given to their rivals that the economic welfare of smaller com- 
munities and smaller shippers was imperiled. There arose in 
many parts of the United States a feeling of great bitterness 
against railroad oppression. This sentiment, though, in many 
cases, the natural result of a policy of a number of carriers and 
the tactless expressions of some of their spokesmen, was fanned 
to greater heat by political demogogues who seized a situation to 
make political capital for themselves. The ’seventies and 
‘eighties witnessed bitter controversies between railroads and 
shippers and between railroads and the public and bitter com- 
petition among railroads for traffic. Many state legislatures 
enacted rabidly anti-railroad laws as punitive measures. Much 
of this legislation was economically unsound, as was demon- 
strated by later events, but much of it was deemed necessery 
to curb abuses of economic power. The railroad. many large 
industrial organizations, and legislators must share the re- 
sponsib'lity for this unfortunate antipathy of the public toward 
ra'lroads. 

The Act to Regulate Commerce 


In 1887, after ten years of Congressional investigations 
and reports, Congress enacted the act to regulate commerce. 
This act subjected railroads to regulation by the federal gov- 
ernment and established the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as administrative body to enforce the act and to supervise the 
interstate railroad business. The act was directed principally 
against unjust and discriminatory rates and charges and 
against secret rate agreements and the pooling of competitive 
traffic or earnings among railroads. Defective as the act proved 
to be in later years, it did much to correct railroad abuses and 
it has served, with amendments. as the foundation stone on 
which the present elaborate edifice of railroad regulatory 
legislation has been built. By 1890 the railroad mileage 
amounted to 163,597 miles. 

The decade from 1890 to the opening of the twentieth 
century was marked by the construction of only half as much 
railroad mileage as in the decade preceding it, about 30,000 
miles of railroad mileage being put in operation. This increased 
the total railroad mileage to 193.346 miles in 1900. The panic 
of 1893 and the five-year period of depressed business following 
this economic crisis caused the annual rate of railroad construc- 
tion to fall to less than 2,000 miles a year. With the return 
of increased economic activity after 1898, railroad construction 
was resumed at a faster pace. 

Between 1900 and 1910 the total mileage of railroad lines 
rose from 193.346 to 240293 miles, an annual net increase of 
nearly 4.700 miles. By 1910 the major railroad construction 
prorram, in so far as it involved the construction of large rail- 
road proverties, was virtually completed, though several thou- 
sand miles of railroad were built each year until the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914. By that time the railroad system 
of the United States had reached 252,105 miles. 
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From 1910 to 1920 railroad mileage increased from 240,293 
in the beginning of the decade to 252,845 miles at the end. It 
should be noted that the net increase in railroad mileage from 
aah to 1920 was almost negligible, amounting to only 740 
mies. 

The decade 1920-1930 witnessed an actual shrinkage in the 
number of miles of railroad line comprising the American rail- 
road system. Each year, except in 1928 and 1929, the number 
of miles of railroad abandoned exceeded the amount of new 
construction. The total mileage of railroad in 1930 was 249,052 
miles. In the years between 1930 and 1934, railroad mileage 
declined still further to 243,854 miles. 


Present Railroad Mileage 


A railroad mileage of approximately 250,000 miles may be 
regarded as representing the present American railroad mile- 
age, because annual fluctuations of a few miles are without great 
economic significance. Abandonments of railroad mileage in 
recent years are due to: (1) exhaustion of the resources which 
the railroads were built to exploit; (2) shifting of industries 
from section to section of the United States; (3) deterioration 
of communities; (4) financial difficulties; (5) competition of 
other forms of transportation. The miles of railroad abandoned 
have offset, or more than offset, the new lines of railroad built 
to exploit new resources, to develop new industries, or to serve 
new communities. 

Railroad building from 1828 to 1866 was local and experi- 
mental; from 1866 to 1914 it was national and dynamic; and 
from 1914 to the present it has been almost static. Improve- 
ment has replaced expansion in railroad building. 

The development in railroad trackage, including first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth main tracks, yard tracks, and sidings, 
has been of great significance in recent years. Many American 
roads were originally of light single-track construction. As 
traffic increased. heavier rails were laid, curves were straight- 
ened, grades reduced, and additional tracks were built. It is 
fortunate that the practice of light, cheap construction was fol- 
lowed so extensively, for it enabled the railroads to rebuild more 
substantially and to keep pace with the improvements in design 
and materials in the days of rapid change, without great waste 
in scrapping obsolete but still serviceable materials. 

__ New trackage has been added by double tracking or mul- 
tiple tracking important railroad divisions and in constructing 
yard tracks and sidings. 

The development of railroad trackage has been particu- 
larly significant since 1890 as shown in the following figures: 


Railroad Railroad mileage 
Year trackage first or main 
ME Gory ad viele sig a8 Gein cwclnn es Pe ward cae 199,876 miles 163,597 miles 
00 ..... heb ao cade ee ee ne *... .258,784 miles 193,346 miles 
MiG 5 op Seb obi w cklk gd view ecb aha ee x oe. 5 Aen 240,293 miles 
area bitin ae seule vet Cee 6 aics sede 377,378 miles 252,845 miles 
BEY 28 vt U2 x bs we cw oh ohen hkceoetaes 429,883 miles 249,052 miles 
EP OY 6ak >t had aldba dd vat neeeeeteoke 402,431 miles 243,854 miles 


These figures, are not wholly comparable, because of the 
fact that, for later years, the trackage figures are those of. 
class I railroads only, yet the point to be stressed is that rail- 
road construction since 1914 has been mainly the improvement 
of the lines, the multiple tracking of railroad systems, and 
the extension of yards and siding facilities, rather than the 
building of lines into new territories. Railroads are being im- 
proved rather than extended. 


ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


The National Seaway Council, which is urging ratification 
of a treaty between Canada and the United States providing 
for construction of the St. Lawrence canal to accommodate 
large ocean-going vessels, has made public letters from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Governor Landon supporting the project. 
The latter in a letter to Fred J. Freestone, chairman of the 
council, said he had previously expressed his conviction that 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway would “promote the 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial prosperity of the na- 
tion as a whole.” President Roosevelt expressed the hope that 
negotiations for the project might be carried forward within 
the coming year to a successful and final conclusion. 

Mr. Freestone said a canvass made by the council indicated 
that there would be the necessary majority for the treaty in 
the Senate at the next session of Congress. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


The Department of Commerce has reported that American 
shipyards on October 1 were building or under contract to 
build for private shipowners 155 vessels aggregating 209,658 
gross tons. Twenty-two of the vessels are of 1,000 gross tons 


= over, nineteen being tankers and three passenger and ferry 
ats. 
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INTERCOASTAL LUMBER 


In the first report of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion as a regulator of shipping—No. 416, eastbound intercoastal 
lumber—it has found justified proposed increased rates on east- 
bound lumber from Pacific coast ports to Gulf and Atlantic 
coast ports. The order of suspension has been vacated and the 
proceeding discontinued. , 

By schedules filed to become effective July 1, respondents, 
who are all of the regular common carriers transporting lum- 
ber by water in intercoastal commerce, proposed to increase 
the rates on lumber and products thereof from United States 
Pacific coast ports to United States ports on the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasts from $12.50 to $13 a 1,000 feet net board meas- 
ure, minimum 12,000 feet net board measure; and from $13 to 
$13.50 on quantities less than the minimum, said the report. 

Protests were filed on behalf of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation. The schedules were suspended until November 1. 

Prior to the reduction of the transcontinental rail rate on 
lumber from the northwest to eastern points from 90 to 72 
cents a 100 pounds on August 24, 1935, said the report, the 
lumber traffic therefrom to eastern markets split about 84.5 
per cent to the intercoastal carriers and 15.5 per cent to rail 
lines, based on the movement for 12 months ended August, 
1935. Under the influence of the 18-cent reduction in the rail 
rate, said the report, and perhaps the increase of 50 cents in 
the water rate on October 3, 1935, the percentage of rail traffic 
increased from 15.5 per cent to 26.4 ver cent up to July 1, 
1936, when the transcontinental rail rate was increased to 78 
cents a 100 pounds. The percentage carried by intercoastal car- 
riers dropped correspongly to 73.6 per cent in the same period, 
said the report. ; 

Protestants, said the report, computed the volume of inter- 
coastal lumber traffic from the west coast in 1929 as 2,295,000 
net tons which, at a net rate of $10.58, produced gross earnings 
of $17,986,000. At the present volume of movement, 1936 ship- 
ments should produce gross revenue amounting to $13,500,000 
under the rate now in force, said the report. 

The stability of this traffic was revealed by the fact that 
normally the fluctuation, quarter by quarter, did not vary more 
than 7 per cent, said the report, continuing, in part, as follows: 


Standards of rate-making offered by both respondents and pro- 
testants by which to test the reasonableness of the rates proposed 
consist chiefly of rate testimony showing the percentage advances in 
lumber rates as compared to increases on other commodities; and 
comparisons to show how earnings under the proposed rate correspond 
with the revenue yielded by rates on other intercoastal traffic. 


Typical Rate Advances 


Respondents emphasize the fact that in the general rate advance 
of October 3, 1935. following the intercoastal investigation of 1935, 
the rate on lumber was increased by only 4 per cent, whereas on other 
traffic increases amounted to as much as 60 per cent. Typical rate 
advances on eastbound traffic are as follows: 6.78 and 16.12 per cent 
on wheat, 10.75 per cent on dried beans, canned goods, and green 
salted hides. 15.38 per cent on vegetable oil, 7.69 per cent on sugar, 
21.50 per cent on wrapping paper, and 15.04 per cent on alcohol. 
Increases in westbound rates amounted to 10.75 per cent and 28.55 
per cent on canned goods, 20 per cent on agricultural implements, 
6.94 to 9.66 per cent on iron and steel articles, 24 per cent on soap, 
and 16.66 to 60 per cent on solid fibreboard boxes. The proposed rate 
of $13 represents an incfease of 8.3 per cent over the $12 rate in 
effect prior to the general increase of October 3, 1935. 


Rate studies offered by protestants portray the increases from 
the period June 1, 1933, to July 1, 1936. It appears that on eastbound 
traffic there were no rate changes on 63 commodities, reductions 
were made on 3, and increases were made on 198. The average change 
on all commodities, except lumber, was an increase of 8.1 per cent 
as compared to the increase on lumber of 28.2 per cent on basis of 
the present rate and 33% per cent under the proposed rate of $13. 
A similar comparison in respect to westbound traffic reflects an aver- 
age increase of 10.5 per cent. A comparable study of rates to and from 
the Gulf disclosed average increases of 7.9 per cent eastbound and 
11.5 per cent westbound. Protstants lay particular stress upon the 
relatively small increases on iron and steel articles, moving in con- 
siderable volume westbound from the Atlantic coast, ranging from 
5 to 10 per cent. 

Protestants feel that there is.no justification for making a further 
increase in the lumber rate after the general increase of intercoastal 
rates on October 3, 1935, in view of the fact that since then, out of 
1,040 rate items in Agent Thackara’s Westbound Tariff, there was 
one increase in rates westbound from the Atlantic coast up to July 
1, 1936, and five reductions. A similar study of the eastbound tariff 
indicates that out of 441 items an increase was made on one item 
and reductions on two commodities. During the same period, in the 
Eastbound Gulf Intercoastal Tariff, out of 271 items there was one 
reduction and no increass except on lumber. 

From the foregoing it appears that the proposed rate of $13 rep- 
resents an increase of 3344 per cent over the level of June 1, 1933, 
as compared to advances on other intercoastal traffic of approximately 
9.5 per cent during the same period; but an increase of only 8.3 per 
cent over the level of October 2, 1935, as compared to the general 
advance on all commodities on October 3 averaging somewhat higher. 
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In criticism of the selection of the level of June 1, 1933, as the 
basis for comparison, respondents call attention to the statement in 
Intercoastal Investigation, 1935, 1 U. S. S. B. B. 400, 411, that ‘‘the 
record makes clear that the conference rates on file are the offspring 
of provisional compromises forced by carrier competition. They do 
not adjust to any other system of rate making.’’ Supporting their 
contention that the lumber rate in force on June 1, 1933, was depressed, 
respondents demonstrate that, considering only the month of October, 
from 1927 to 1935, and excluding 1931, the rates on other intercoastal 
traffic were relatively stable, and in October, 1935, were generally 
higher than during the previous years. This is not true of lumber, 
however, since the rate of $14 prevailing during 1927 and 1928 broke 
to $9 in 1929 and by gradual increases reached its present figure of 
$12.50 in October, 1935, still $1.50 under the previous level of $14. * * * 


Financial Condition of Carriers 

In justification of their claim for the need of additional revenue 
respondents call attention to the deficits of intercoastal carriers amount- 
ing to $770,988 in 1930, $4,550,821 in 1931, $4,075,971 in 1932, $95,959 in 
1933, and $4,510,200 in 1934. They also point to the statement in Inter- 
coastal Investigation, 1935, supra at page 462, that ‘‘respondents appear 
in need of additional revenue to enable them to keep their fleets in 
good repair and maintain modern and efficient service.’’ Respondents 
contend that operating costs have increased disproportionately with rate 
increases, and by way of proof compare vessel operating expenses for 
the first six months of 1936 with those for the year 1933. The following 
table indicates the percentage increases in these cost items: 

-—Stevedoring——, 


Ships Discharg- Total 
Wages Stores Loading ing Clerking Increase 
Per cent Percent Per cent Percent Percent Per cent 
Williams ...... 32 30 61* 65* ie 26 
American- 

Hawalian+ ..25 37 61 62.5 60 28.5 
Isthmian ..... 16 25 24 24 Tit 26.27 
Isthmian ..... 16 25 24 24 —9§ 26.27 
Luckenbach_. .60.84 = 59.32t 59.52t 31.03 v 
Luckenbach .. .60.84 ute 68.88§ 68.88§ 31.03 

| 70.22 ets 66.79t 66.79t 37.95 
Luckenbach 

NE oc debert ng 70.22 a 94.84§ 94.84§ 37.95 


*Includes clerking. 

+First 5 months 1936 over year 1933. 
tEastbound. 

§Westbound. 


In contrast to this showing of increased operating costs, protestants 
adduced testimony indicating a decided improvement in respondents’ 
gross operating revenues since 1933. Briefly, it is demonstrated that 
the percentage of increase of the westbound intercoastal movement in 
the fiscal year 1936 over the calendar year 1933 was 37.5 per cent. This 
percentage of increase, applied to the gross operating westbound rev- 
enues of 17 intercoastal lines for 1933 of $19,093,482, indicates gross 
operating westbound revenue for 1936 amounting to $7,160,056 in ex- 
cess of 1933 revenue, which does not include any increased revenue 
that may have resulted in that period from increases in rates. This 
figure, plus the increase in gross operating revenues during the same 
period for eastbound intercoastal lumber of $4,167,473, equals $11,- 
327,529, which does not take into account any increased revenues de- 
rived from increased volume of eastbound traffic other than lumber. 

Additional evidence of the recovery of intercoastal lines is seen 
by protestants in the net earnings of American-Hawaiian amounting 
to $494,843 for the first six months of 1936, the new shipbuilding pro- 
gram of Calmar, and the fact that the loans of the former United States 
Shipping Board Bureau to respondents are reported as current, hav- 
ing been reduced from $7,627,614 to $1,608,661. 


Effect on Traffic 


There is abundant testimony in behalf of protestants to the effect 
that the industry cannot stand a further rate increase of 50 cents. 
One shipper declared that in view of the chaotic condition of the mar- 
ket, with prices below cost of production, his agency would not be 
able to pass on the increase to the buyer, which would result in an 
increase in the losses now being sustained. But he conceded that if 
the demand at the present time for west-coast woods was greater, 
the 50 cents could be absorbed. * * * The consensus of opinion 
among shippers was that an increase would divert business to Canadian 
and yellow pine lumber producers and cause the shifting of a sub- 
stantial proportion of the movement of dry stock, dimension, and 
uppers to rail transportation; also that $12 would be a fair rate and 
$12.50 the maximom that the traffic could bear. 

Protestants also expressed the definite view that establishment of 
the proposed rate would restrict the territory in which intercoastal 
lumber could be distributed inland from the Atlantic seaboard. They 
show that in many instances the combination of the $13 rate, plus 
transfer charges, plus the normal back-haul rail rate would exceed 
the all-rail transcontinental rate of 78 cents per 100 pounds. This 
would be true as to Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y., Pittsburgh and 
Altoona, Pa., and Huntington, W. Va. To Roanoke, Va., there would 
be a slight difference in favor of the rail-and-water route. Also, to 
Syracuse the aggregate rail-and-water rate through the port of Albany 
would be lower than the all-rail rate. However, ice conditions in the 
Hudson River interfere with shipments through Albany from 3 to 4 
months in the year. Assuming that 21.5 cents per 100 pounds is 
the maximum rail back-haul rate that could be combined with a $13 
intercoastal rate, a witness for protestants stated that the effect of 
the proposed rate would be the elimination of markets in a strip of 
territory roughly 100 miles east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
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Respondents are entitled under the law to a maximum reasonable 
rate, or one that is not so high as to be excessive or extortionate, 
and not so low as to yield less than the cost of service plus a fair 
profit. In determining whether the proposed rates come within these 
bounds, the most important considerations are: The probable effect 
of the rate upon the flow of the traffic; the element of risk involved; 
the regularity and volume of movement; the value of the commodity; 
the relation of the rate in question to rates for comparable services; 
the value of the service to the shipper; and the cost to the carrier 
of rendering the service. 

The record makes clear that lumber is entitled to whatever ad- 
vantages flow from the fact that it is a relatively low-grade commodity, 
moves regularly in huge volume, and is not unduly susceptible to loss 
or damage in transit. 

Whether the establishment of the proposed rates would curtail 
the volume of movement cannot be determined. But the fair import 
of the testimony of witnesses qualified to speak on the subject is 
that the rate would not seriously affect the flow of the traffic. Pro- 
testants insist that the rate should not only permit the movement 
of the present volume undiminished, but also promote the marketing 
of a distinctive type of low-grade lumber recoverable from inferior 
timber that is now largely wasted. While the ideal function of a 
reasonable rate is to facilitate the widest distribution of a commodity, 
the question of extending promotional rates for that purpose rests 
primarily within the managerial discretion of the carriers. They are 
entitled to demand, and the commission has no alternative but to 
prescribe or approve a maximum reasonable rate. 

The value of the service to the shipper, in a general sense, is the 
ability to reach a market at a profit. Where, as in this industry, f. 
a. s. prices are less than the cost of production, it is obvious that 
the failure to market at a profit cannot be attributed to the cost of 
transportation. The present rate has permitted a steadily increasing 
volume of lumber to reach the eastern markets at prices which the 
industry evidently considers profitable in the sense that they make it 
possible to liquidate capital investments, which is said to be preferable 
to shutting down operations entirely. * * * 


Test of Reasonableness 


The comparative earnings of the rates in issue form an instructive 
guide in determining their reasonableness. The ton-mile test employed 
by protestants is subject to the objection that it excludes from con- 
sideration the stowage factors of the various commodities, and unduly 
emphasizes the matter of distance, which does not figure prominently 
as a factor in rates for water transportation. For instance, protest- 
ants show that westbound rates on iron and steel articles yield ton- 
mile earnings of 1.4 mills, as compared to ton-mile revenue of 1.7 
mills on lumber. However, when the earnings are computed upon 
the basis of space occupied in the ship, a comparison of the same 
rates reveals that the rates on iron and steel articles yield from 21.3 
cents to 50.4 cents per cu. ft. of stowage, whereas the proposed rate 
on lumber produces only 10.8 cents. The revenue of 10.8 cents on 
lumber is based upon the $13 rate converted to a rate of 43.3 cents 
per 100 pounds, using 3,000 pounds as the equivalent of 1,000 board 
feet. Using 3,300 pounds, the rate and earnings would be 39 cents 
and 9.8 cents, respectively. As shown in one of the preceding tables, 
the rate of $13, on the basis of relative earnings, compares favorably 
with the going rates on other intercoastal traffic moving regularly 
in volume. 

We revert to the economic distress of the lumber industry which 
has been discussed at considerable length in this report, because 
the subject was mainly dwelt upon by protestants, who seemed to 
assume that it ought to be controlling in the disposition of the case. 
Our only duty with respect to the rates in issue is to inquire whether 
they are in accordance with the provisions of the shipping act, 1916, 
and related acts. We cannot require of carriers the establishment 
of rates which assure to a shipper the profitable conduct of his busi- 
ness. The carrier may not impose an unreasonable transportation 
charge merely because the business of the shipper is so profitable that 
he can pay it; nor, conversely, can the shipper demand that an un- 
reasonably low charge shall be accorded him simply because the 
profits of his business have shrunk to a point where they are no 
longer sufficient. 

The effect of a rate upon commercial conditions, whether an 
industry can exist under particular rates, are matters of consequence, 
and facts tending to show these circumstances and conditions are 
always pertinent. But they are only a single factor in determining 
the fundamental question. A narrowing market, increased cost of 
production, overproduction, and many other considerations may render 
an industry unprofitable, without showing the freight rate to be Udn- 
reasonable. 

Upon consideration of all the evidence as a whole, in the light of 
argument of counsel adduced therefrom, and the principles that must 
govern our decision, we conclude that the rates under suspension have 
not been shown to be unlawful. 

We find that the suspended schedules are not shown to be un- 
lawful. An order will be entered vacating the order of suspension and 
discontinuing this proceeding. 


PORTS ON UPPER HUDSON RIVER 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, War De- 
partment, announces the publication of a new report covering 
the ports on the Upper Hudson River, which is issued as No. 29 
of the port series. The report covers the ports of Albany, Troy, 
Rondout Harbor, Poughkeepsie, Newburg, Tarrytown, and 
Yonkers, N. Y., giving information with regard to port and har- 
bor conditions; port customs and regulations; services and 
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charges; fuel and supplies; and the facilities available for serv- 
ice to commerce and shipping, including piers, wharves, grain 
elevators, storage warehouses, bulk freight storage, dry docks 
and marine railways, marine repair plants, floating equipment 
and wrecking and salvage facilities. Railroad and steamship 
lines serving the ports are discussed and their charges and prac- 
tices in connection with terminal service. Tables are presented 
showing the commerce at the various ports, and information is 
given showing the origin of imports at Albany in 1934 and the 
destination of exports. 


MARINE LABOR TROUBLE 


Rear Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, representing the U. S. 
Maritime Commission at San Francisco, was instructed by 
Rear Admiral Henry, A. Wiley, chairman of the commission, 
to proceed November 2 with hearings in the commission’s in- 
vestigation of maritime conditions on the Pacific coast, regard- 
less of whether a settlement of the maritime strike was reached 
by that time. The commission, in making this announcement, 
said Admiral Hamlet previously had twice postponed scheduled 
hearings in the investigation in order not to interfere with 
negotiations for the settlement of the strike which were then 
in progress. It said also that Admiral Wiley had requested 
Admiral Hamlet to expedite the hearings. 

Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, in a 
press conference said that the Department of Commerce was 
taking no part in governmental efforts to compose the marine 
labor strike. That, he said, was within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labor and that his department would not initiate 
anything with respect to the matter but would give the Depart- 
ment of Labor whatever assistance it could render. 

President Roosevelt, at his press conference November 6, 
said he knew nothing about the maritime strike other than 
what was known to the public. He said he expected to talk 
with Secretary Perkins and the Maritime Commission about 
the matter, but he had no definite arrangements with regard to 
a conference. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
The War Department has announced allotment of $100,000 
for dredging Savannah Harbor, Ga., and of $124,000 for dredg- 
ing the channel from Galveston Harbor to Texas City, Tex. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In October 482 ocean vessels transited the Panama Canal 
as against 466 in September and tolls aggregated $2,081,758.23 
as against $2,045,440.82 in September, according to a report 
made to the War Department by the governor of the canal. For 
the six months ended with October the transits were 2,846 as 
against 2,433 in the same period last year and the tolls, $12,- 
332,307.63 as against $10,980,398.52 for the same period last year. 


AIR EXPRESS MAKES NEW RECORD 


Air express shipments in September, 1936, set a new 
monthly record of 43,153 packages, according to an announce- 
ment by the Railway Express Agency, Inc. That figure was 
‘66 per cent over September, 1936, and 14 per cent over August; 
1936. 


AIR MAIL PAY PETITION 

Wyoming Air Service, Inc., in Air Mail Docket No. 20, has 
asked the Commission to prescribe fair and reasonable rates on 
A. M. route 17 from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Pueblo, Colo. The 
petitioner operates routes 17 and 28 under a single management. 
The petitioner asserts that notwithstanding that its air transport 
operations have been conducted in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner a substantial loss was sustained on route 17 
in the fiscal year ended June 30. The petitioner further avers 
that since the hearings in Air Mail Docket No. 1 in which the 
Commission prescribed air mail rates, costs of commodities, 
labor and services had materially increased. The petition 
alleges that the losses sustained on route 17 were by reason of 
the inadequate and insufficient compensation for the transporta- 
tion of air mail and the services connected therewith. Under 
the present air mail contract for an indefinite period, compen- 
sation is being paid at the rate of 3344 cents a mile. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Scheduled air lines operating in continental United States 
carried 102,239 passengers in September, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, from the 22 companies operating in that month. 

The 22 scheduled air lines flew 5,756,363 miles, carried 
652,930 pounds of express, and flew 43,519,531 passenger miles 
in September. 
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Comparisons with June, July and August of 1936, and 
September, 1935, are shown in the following: 


June July August September September 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1935 
Companies oper- 
So ee 21 22 22 22 24 
Companies report- 
I eer 21 22 22 22 24 
Passengers car- : 
hy errr S 97,453 111,072 106,143 102,239 77,370 
Passenger miles 
is anne 56 5 40,252,357 44,363,670 43,109,200 43,519,531 32,023,693 
Express’ carried 
(pounds) ..... 701,142 613,837 565,358 652,930 431,535 


Express pound 

miles flown ...344,433,493 299,509,562 293,915,891 330,229,741 229,094,152 
Miles flown ..... 5,619,896 6,043,403 6,046,421 5,756,363 5,360,092 
Passenger seat 


miles flown ... 59,904,819 63,789,068 63,896,665 61,774,862 56,165,996 
Per cent—seats 


WHO occ conve 68.11 69.54 67.47 70.45 57.02 


PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 


Eastern railroads, in a joint tariff filed by Curlett, Jones, 
Sperry, and Van Ummersen, November 6, published pick-up and 
delivery service charges, rules, and regulations in accordance 
with the Commission’s decision in the pick-up and delivery 
cases, effective November 16. 

These tariffs will displace schedules the Commission sus- 
pended, providing, in one set, for free pick-up and delivery 
with an allowance of five cents a hundred pounds for con- 
signors or consignees providing their own service; and, in the 
other, providing the service without such alloawnce. The serv- 
ice, as required by the Commission’s decision, will be rendered 
only on less-than-carload freight paying 45 cents a hundred or 
more, instead of as proposed by the carriers, 30 cents a hun- 
dred or more. The service, also in accordance with that de- 
cision, will be extended to the so-called inland station on 
Manhattan Island located in a Port of New York Authority 
building. 

R. A. Sperry, chairman, Illinois Freight Association, called 
a meeting of representatives of lines in Illinois and western 
lines, to be held in the offices of the Illinois association Novem- 
ber 9, to consider the problems arising out of that part of the 
Commission’s order which restricts the application of the free 
pick-up and delivery and the allowances to rates of 45 cents 
and over. Generally in the west the service is accorded on 
rates of 20 cents and over. Westbound traffic from east of the 
Indiana-Illinois line will, under the new tariffs, be subject to 
the 45-cent minimum, while that eastbound from west of the 
Mississippi will be subject to the 20-cent minimum. At the 
meeting, traffic and rate men will consider whether the situa- 
tion should be met by raising the eastbound minimum to the 
figure set by the Commission, or an attempt be made, by peti- 
tion to the Commission, to lower the westbound minimum to 
20 cents. 

Officers of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., in a 
final consultation, November 5, decided to begin litigation 
against the Commission on account of its decision in the pick-up 
and delivery cases, with a view to having its action enjoined, 
in the United States court for the District of Columbia, Novem- 
ber 9. They had hoped’to file their complaint November 6 when 
the railroads planned to file their tariffs putting into effect 
pick-up and delivery service in the eastern district under the 
age approved by the Commission but they were not able to 

oO so. 

The trucking organization will make its attack on the 
ground that the Commission erred in holding that the service 
the railroads proposed to establish was subject to part I and 
not part II of the interstate commerce act. 


CONTRACT MOTOR ORDER MODIFIED 


The Commission, division 5, by order, postponed the effec- 
tive date of its order of July 11, requiring motor contract car- 
riers to file copies of their contracts and memoranda of oral 
contracts in lieu of their schedules of charges, from December 
1 to February 1. As modified the order requires the contract 
carriers to file copies of their contracts and memoranda of con- 
tracts not later than February 1 instead of December 1. 

This modification of the order was made so as to enable 
the Commission to complete a classification of motor carriers as 
authorized by section 204 (c) of the motor carrier act. That 
part of the statute authorizes the Commission, “from time to 
time (to) establish such just and reasonable classifications of 
brokers or of groups of carriers included in the term ‘common 
carrier by motor vehicle’ or ‘contract carrier by motor vehicle,’ 
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as the special nature of the service performed by such carriers 
or brokers shall require.” 

One of the facts brought to the attention of the Comm’s- 
sion is that there are motor carriers engaged in services for 
financial institutions or handlers of particularly valuable com- 
modities that would be disclosed by the filing of copies of their 
contracts or memoranda of oral contracts which disclosure 
would not be in the public interest on account of its giving infor- 
mation to persons who might contemplate highway enterprises 
of the Dick Turkin type. 

Under the quoted part of the statute the Commission has 
authority to designate groups of carriers that, in its opinion, 
should be exempted from the publicity that would be afforded 
by the requirements that contracts or memoranda of oral con- 
tracts be placed on its files for public inspection in lieu of 
schedules of charges the examination of which would not give 
thieves specific information. When the classification is made it 
is understood the Commission will make exemptions. 


MOTOR ORDERS EFFECTIVE 


The Commission has announced the becoming effective of 
a number of recommended motor orders by reason of exceptions 
not having been taken to the recommendations of examiners or 
joint boards, within the twenty days set by its notices attached 
to the recommended reports. The cases in which the orders 
have become effective follow: 





MC 32541 (BMC 9), Application of Peninsula Transit Corporation 
effective as of October 27. 

MC 50260, application of Clarence Roy Feigley, as of October 27. 

MC 86023, application of Albert J. Hebert, as of October 15. 

MC 50948, application of John Joseph Norton, as of October 15. 

MC 50036, application of R. A. Shope, as of October 20. 

MC 18562, contract carrier application of John Peters, as of October 


MC 50044, 
MC 50960, 
MC 50073, 


application of Stanley S. Wilson, as of October 19. 
application of John B. Combs, as of October 19. 
application of A. M. Bobbitt, as of October 19. 

MC 50048, application of E. A. Jackson, as of October 20. 

MC 50096, application of Paul Beatty, as of October 20. 

MC 50131, application of Stephen J. Caffery, as of October 20. 

MC 50012, application of Frank C. Diehl, doing business as Diehl 
Transport, as of October 21. 

MC 50329, application 
October 22. 

MC 50029, application of A. H. Cameron and W. G. Cameron, doing 
business as Cameron Utah Arizona Truck Line, as of October 23. 

MC 50087, application of Paul Beidleman, doing business as Win- 
terhaven Transfer Co., as of October 28. 

MC 50006, application of E. H. Curry and Earl Nash, copartners do- 
ing business as Overland Stages, as of October 26. 

MC 50115, application of Earl Bray, as of October 26. 

MC 50100, common carrier application of Bluenose Bus Co., Ltd., 
as of October 27. 

MC 61599, application of Queen City Coach Co., Inc., 


of Thomas Clampitt Longstreth, as of 


as of October 
27. 


MC 29957, (BMC 9), application of Tri-State Transit Co. of Louisi- 
ana, Inc., to extend operations, as of October 23. 


MOTOR INSURANCE ALLOWANCE 


The Chicago Association of Commerce in I. and S. No. M-10, 
insurance allowances, contends that the tariff rules filed in 
behalf of the Indiana Motor Rates and Tariff Bureau providing 
for an allowance to shippers not to exceed 1% per cent of the 
gross freight earnings to cover the cost of insurance on cargo 
carried by the trucking companies have been clearly shown to 
be unlawful, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferential and 
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A brief in behalf of interveners, Wilson & Co., Inc., the 
Cudahy Packing Co., Armour & Co., and Swift & Co., submits 
that the Commission should find that common carriers by motor 
vehicle may lawfully embody in their published tariffs rules 
relating to cargo insurance similar to those suspended in this 
proceeding, or embodying the principles stated in the sus- 
pended rules. These packing companies assert that approval 
of the suggested rule would not require any change in the Com- 
mission’s insurance regulation. They assert the form of the 
rule should be embodied in the tariff and assert that no dis- 
crimination between shippers would arise under the proposed 
arrangement. The brief suggests application of these rules to 
any supposed case which might arise. Assume, for convenience, 
it said, that the rate on butter between certain points was $1 
a 100 pounds. If the shipper carried his own insurance and it 
amounted to 1% per cent of the freight charges, at the close of 
the transaction, it was asserted, he would have paid 98.5 cents 
to the carrier and 1.5 cents to the insurance company. A 
shipper who does not carry his own insurance, the brief asserts, 
will have paid $1 to the carrier. At the end of the transaction 
each, it is further declared, will have paid exactly the same 
amount and there is no possible inequality. 


MOTOR INSURANCE REGULATIONS 


The rules and regulations governing the filing and approval 
of motor carrier surety bonds, policies of insurance, qualifica- 
tions of a self-insurer or other securities and agreements pre- 
scribed by order of the Commission dated August 3, 1936, relat- 
ing to the matter of security for the protection of the public, 
will become effective from and after December 15 instead of 
November 15, under an order issued by division 5 of the Com- 
mission (see Traffic World, Aug. 15, p. 311, and Aug. 22, p. 
345). 


MOTOR JOINT BOARDS 


The Commission has created the following motor joint 
boards or changed the membership of boards heretofore cre- 
ated, as follows: 

No. 24, Minnesota and North Dakota. Allan L. Flinn, 
Minnesota Commission, vice Commissioner Charles Munn. 

No. 37, Kentucky and Ohio. Chairman E. J. Hopple, Ohio, 
vice Attorney-Examiner H. L. Goodbread. 

No. 141, Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Allan L. Flinn, 
Minnesota Commission, vice Commissioner Charles Munn. 

No. 178, Colorado, Kansas and Missouri. Chairman Ed- 
ward E. Wheeler, to represent Colorado; Commissioner Ernest 
E. Blincoe, Kansas, and John C. Highberger, Missouri. 

No. 179, Missouri. John C. Highberger to represent Mis- 
souri. 

No. 180. Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. Commissioner 
Ernest E. Blincoe, for Kansas; John C. Highberger for Mis- 
souri and Special Counsel C. B. Bee for Oklahoma. 


MOTOR-RAIL CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Highway grade-crossing accidents involving collisions be- 
tween motor vehicles and trains in the six months ended June 
30, 1936, are dealt with in a statement (No. 3671) prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

Of the 1,927 accidents at highway grade crossings, says 
the bureau, 89 per cent involved either passenger automobiles, 
motor busses, or motor trucks. 

In the corresponding period of 1935 there were 1,828 cross- 
ing accidents and motor cars were involved in 88.73 per cent 
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of the total number, said the bureau. 

Motor trucks, according to the bureau, were involved in 
20.08 per cent of the total in the 1936 period, compared with 
18.05 per cent in 1935. In a statement referring to statistical 
tables set forth the bureau said: 


prejudicial. It urges the Commission to make permanent its 
suspension order and require the cancellation of the rules. In 
the alternative the association says that if the Commission finds 
that reasonable rules permitting the use of the shipper’s insur- 
ance plan are desirable it should require, as a condition prece- 
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dent to the publication of such rules, that the plan be made 
available to all shippers and that the deductions from the pub- 
lished tariff rates shall represent the actual out-of-pocket cost 
of the insurance to the shipper, without maximum limitation; 
otherwise, the association contends, such rules are bound to 
result in unjust discrimination, undue preference and prejudice. 

According to the association’s brief the practice under which 
the shipper carried his own insurance and deduced the cost 
thereof from the charges due the motor carriers was the out- 
growth of unsatisfactory trucking service, lack of financial 
responsibility and the almost impossible task of making a 
detailed check and analysis of the financial responsibility and 
insurance carried by the many individual truck operators with 
which the shipper was required to deal. In the interest of 
security and to simplify transportation by motor vehicle the 
shipper, the association said, purchased one policy to cover 
all motor vehicle transportation. 


The number of persons killed at public crossings in the 1936 period 
was 758 compared with 730 in 1935. There was also an increase in non- 
fatal injuries in 1936, the total of 2,268 reported in 1936 exceeding those 
reported for 1935 by 103, as may be noted in Table 1. In the motor 
truck group, the deaths increased 15.52 per cent, and in all other groups 
together, 1.63 per cent. 

As indicated in Table 2, there has been practically no change in 
the proportion of cases in which the motor vehicle was struck by the 
train. Out of a total of 1,719 accidents, there were 634 in which the 
motor vehicle ran into the side of the train. 

According to Tables 4 and 5, the most dangerous hour for motorists 
at rail-highway crossings in the 1936 period was between 11 and 11:59 
p. m., and the greatest number of these accidents occurred on a Sat- 
urday. (Table 6). 

In Table 7, the accidents are classified according to type of motor 
vehicle. The passenger automobile, owing to the greater number op- 
erated, was involved in most of these accidents. 

As shown in Table 8, freight trains were involved in 761 or 44.27 
per cent of accidents at crossings and passenger trains in 720 or 41.88 
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per cent. We are without current information as to the number of 
trains that pass over public highways. The factors of length of train 
and insufficient lighting seem to be reflected in the large number of 
night accidents in which freight trains and motor vehicles were involved. 
_ Most accidents of the character under discussion occur at unpro- 
tected crossings, but the relative value of various kinds of protection 
cannot be ascertained from the figures shown in Table 9 because other 
important factors such as, the volume of highway traffic, the density 
of train movement, and location of crossing, are lacking. It may be 
noted, however, that collisions of motor vehicles and trains occur at 
crossings having such protective devices as gates, watchmen, and audi- 
ble and visible signals. 

High train speed does not seem to have been an important factor in 
grade crossing accidents, according to Table 12. The largest propor- 
tion of these accidents, 23.91 per. cent, occurred when the train was 
moving at a speed of 1 to 9 miles per hour. The fact that 6.92 per cent 
occurred when the train was not in motion is worthy of note. One 
hundred fourteen of these 119 accidents involving standing trains oc- 
curred at night indicating that insufficient light on train or at crossing 
may have been responsible for a number of them, as before mentioned. 

Table 13 shows that over two-thirds of these accidents occurred in 
clear weather. The greater frequency of clear days and the greater use 
of highways on such days are factors to be considered. 


MOTOR PASS REGULATIONS 


The Commission, by division 5, has prescribed, effective 
November 15, regulations and forms for the issuing and record- 
ing of passes to be observed by common carriers by motor 
vehicle. A part of the order prescribing the regulations and 
forms says that “each and every person directly in charge of 
the free transportation of any such carrier or of any receiver or 
operating trustee of any such carrier is hereby required to see 
to, and under the law is responsible for, the correct application 
of the said regulation in the issuing and recording of passes; 
and that it shall be unlawful for any such carrier or for any 
receiver or operating trustee of any such carrier, or for any 
person directly in charge of the free transportation of any such 
carrier or of any receiver or operating trustee of any such 
carrier, to issue any passes or to keep any pass records except 
in the manner and form in the said regulations set forth and 
hereby prescribed, and except as hereinafter authorized.” 

The Commission’s order says that any such carrier or any 
receiver or operating trustee of any such carrier may adopt 
additional record forms, provided, however, that a list of such 
additional record forms, showing their use and their purpose, 
be first filed in the Bureau of Motor Carriers, subject to dis- 
approval by the Commission. 

The purpose of the regulations is to surround issuance of 
passes by motor carriers with safeguards such as have been 
thrown around the issuance of passes by the railroads. 





KEESHIN TARIFFS SIMPLIFIED 


A step in the direction of the simplification of motor tariffs 
has been taken by the Keeshin Motor Express Company in 
three publications filed to become effective December 1. They 
are tariff E-2, naming local, joint, and proportional rates be- 
tween stations in Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York and Rhode Island; C-3, naming local, 
joint and proportional rates between stations in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Michigan, New York (west of Buffalo), Ohio 
and Pennsylvania (western part) on the one hand, and Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin on the other, and W-4, 
naming local joint and proportional rates between Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin on the one hand, and IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin, on the other. 

Each of the publications contains, first, an index of sta- 
tions from and to which the rates are applicable, arranged in 
columns parallel with the names of the rate-basing points 
carrying the applicable rates. The rest of the publication car- 
ries the base points at the heads of pages with 11 columns 
of rates arranged according to the origin or destination base 
points to and from which they are applicable. The columns 
are class rates to be used in connection with the present 
Keeshin classifications, and, after the adoption of the new 
classification now under consideration by operators in Central 
Territory, in connection with that new classification. The 
publications also carry rules and regulations and a list of par- 
ticipating carriers. 





TARIFF SIMPLIFICATION 


J. G. Kerr, chairman, National Tariff Simplification Com- 
mittee, in a letter to R. M. Field, chairman of the tariff simpli- 
fication committee of the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
Chicago, made reference to the suggestions of R. W. Campbell, 
chairman of the traffic committee of the National Paper Trade 
Association, made at the recent meeting of the board. Mr. 
Campbell made a plea for the abolition of exceptions to tariffs 
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except those that were “absolutely imperative” (see Traffic 
World, October 24, p. 814). Mr. Kerr said the matter of ex- 
ceptions to tariffs had been considered by his committee, and 
a recommendation had been adopted asking railroads “very 
carefully to consider contemplated individual exceptions to ap- 
plication of rates to determine the actual necessity therefor 
before instructing publication thereof in agency tariffs.” The 
recommendation included the suggestion that tariff publishing 
agents “communicate with individual carriers for whose account 
individual exceptions to application of rates are now published, 
with a view to cancellation of such exceptions as may properly 
be eliminated from agency tariffs involved.” 

“Of course, I realize Mr. Campbell’s suggestion goes much 
beyond the action taken by our committee,” said Mr. Kerr, 
“and I will see to it that the committee shall give further con- 
sideration to the subject, particularly from the broader angle.” 





GARFORD TARIFF EFFECTIVE 


Investigation of a complaint by the Garford Trucking Cor- 
poration of Camden, N. J., that it had been incorrectly reported 
in The Traffic Bulletin that its supplement No. 7 to its MF 
I. C. C. 1 had been returned by the Commission reveals that 
the supplement reported in The Traffic Bulletin of August 15, 
p. 36, as having been returned for the reason “illegal,” was 
a duplicate of the same supplement previously received and 
placed on file. The report in the Bulletin was a correct abstract 
of the Commission’s rejection slip, which did not show that a 
legal supplement No. 7 to MF I. C. C. 1 was on file. What 
occurred, according to the Commission officials, was that the 
first Garford supplement was received July 1, 1936, and num- 
bered “37308.” It was effective August 1. Three days later, 
July 3, the duplicate was received and treated as a new supple- 
ment, being given number “37709.” This was effective August 
1, the same as the other copy but, having been received July 3, 
it was filed on less than statutory notice, according to the ex- 
planation made at the Commission. The duplicate supplement, 
it was explained, was later returned for the reasons that it was 
a duplicate and also because it was filed on less than statutory 
notice. Return of the duplicate did not affect the legality of the 
original which was filed. 





MOTOR ORDERS STAYED 


The Commission, division 5, by order, has stayed the recom- 
mended order of Examiner T. Naftalin, in MC 50088, applica- 
tion of John Fash, Edward Bell, and Henry Bell, dated October 
7, until its further order. 

The Commission, by division 5, by order in MC-F 41, 
Chauncey E. Huber and Ernest H. Kern, acquisition of control 
of C. A. Conklin Truck Line, Inc., has stayed until its further 
order the recommended order of the examiner served on the 
parties on August 12. 


SANTA FE AIR-CONDITIONED BUS 


The first air-conditioned motor bus to appear on the Pacific 
Coast arrived in California November 2 and will shortly be 
placed in service between San Francisco and Los Angeles, via 
the San Joaquin Valley, over the route of the Santa Fe Trail- 
ways. The bus is equipped with a complete air-conditioning 
unit which permits the operator to control the interior tem- 
perature accurately... 





SIZES AND WEIGHTS OF VEHICLES 


A temporary injunction restraining South Carolina officers 
from enforcing state regulations as to sizes and weights of 
interstate motor vehicles has been issued by Judge J. Lyles 
Glenn of the federal district coftirt for the eastern district of 
South Carolina in the case of Barnwell Brothers, Inc., et al. 
vs. South Carolina State Highway Department et al. The 
state officers, following refusal of the court to sustain a mo- 
tion to dismiss the suit, said they would enforce the regulations. 
Counsel for plaintiffs, including J. Ninian Beall, counsel for the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., then asked for the tem- 
porary injunction. The case will now be heard on its merits. 
Plaintiffs contend that the federal government has occupied the 
field of regulation of interstate commerce by motor carriers to 
the exclusion of state regulation as proposed in the regulations 
under attack (see Traffic World, Oct. 3, p. 618). 


UNIFORM TRUCK RATE MEETINGS 


Meetings of truck operators at Erie, Pa., Columbus, O., 
and Indianapolis, Ind., held up to November 4, further endorsed 
the proposed new uniform truck classification and tariffs which 
it is hoped to apply uniformly in Central Freight Association 
Territory. The meetings were held by Chester G. Moore, in 
behalf of the Central States Motor Tariff Bureau, a committee 
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of which prepared the new documents. Earlier meetings at 
Madison, Wis., Chicago, and Detroit endorsed the new tariffs 
unanimously (see Traffic World, Oct. 31, p. 861). 

Meanwhile, hearings of the bureau’s standing rate commit- 
tee, for the purpose of giving operators a chance to justify com- 
modity rates they wished to preserve, were begun simultane- 
ously November 4 at Columbus, O., Chicago, and Indianapolis, 
Ind. It was the intention to cancel all commodity rates which 
operators could not justify at these hearings. Shippers, too, 
were to be heard at them. 

In addition to the rate committee sessions scheduled earlier, 
as reported in the article in The Traffic World above cited, a 
hearing at Louisville, Ky., was added, at which rates in the 
Chicago-Ohio River and Louisville-Evansville groups were to 
be considered. That meeting was set for November 6. 


NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The annual dinner of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at the Hotel Douglas, Newark, November 
19. There will be a program of entertainment. 

The league’s nominating committee has nominated the fol- 
lowing for office, the election to be held at a meeting at Bound 
Brook, N. J., November 24: For President, John W. Gilius; 
vice-president, William Nevius; treasurer, W. J. Nicholl; mem- 
bers of the executive committee, J. W. McDavitt and Robert 
DeKroyft. S. P. Beatty was chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, and W. W. Pierce, W. W. Stephens, E. B. Johnson and 
B. F. Flynn were the other members. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The Canadian Industrial Traffic League will hold its annual 
convention at Toronto January 27 and 28, 1937. The announce- 
ment of the dates was made at a recent meeting of the Ontario 
division of the league at the Wentworth Arms Hotel, Hamilton, 
Ont. The formation of a new division of the league, the British 
Columbia division, was also announced. The following are the 
officers and committee chairmen of the new division: 


Chairman of the division, J. Mitchell, Canadian Industries, Ltd.; 
vice-chairman, R. Parrish, Union Oil Company of Canada; secretary- 
treasurer, R. V. Robinson, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Committee chairmen: Rate Construction, tariffs and classifications, 
S. Jackson, Canadian Fairbanks Morse Company; highway transporta- 
tion, A. S. H. Cook, David Spencer Company, Ltd.; educational, O. 
Crawford, Johnston National Storage, Ltd.; membership, F. F. Gibson, 
G. H. Cottrell, Ltd.; customs, G. H. Colwell, McLennon, McFeely 
and Prior, Ltd.; claims and prevention, L. J. Hill, Marshall Wells 
of British Columbia, Ltd. 


At the Hamilton meeting of the Ontario division the speak- 
ers were C. A. Harper, Gair Company of Canada, Ltd., and 
J. A. M. Galilee, assistant advertising manager, Canadian West- 
inghouse, Ltd. 


DRY GOODS TRAFFIC MEETING 


The annual convention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, January 18 to 22, 1937. The general subject of the meet- 
ing will be “Solving the 1937 Problems of Retailing in the 
Public Interest.” Among the divisions of the association is the 
traffic group, which will hold several separate sessions in thé 
course of the convention. 


FOURTH SECTION CHANGES 


The Commission has denied the petitions of W. S. Curlett 
and F. A. Leland, tariff publishing agents, asking the Com- 
mission to postpone the effective date of its order of September 
3 vacating and setting aside fourth section order No. 3700, as 
of November 3. The Commission denied it on the ground that 
sufficient justification had not been shown. 


ELKINS ACT FINE 


Secretary McGinty has issued the following: 


The Commission has been advised that a fine of $2,000 was im- 
posed against W. Brand Pindell on November 2 in the district court 
for the eastern district of Virginia on a plea of nolo contendere to 
an information charging the solicitation and acceptance of conces- 
sions in violation of section 1 of the Elkins act, growing out of the 
furnishing by the defendant to the carriers of false reports of weights 
on mixed shipments of imported merchandise which were forwarded 
under all-commodity rates from Baltimore, Md., to Chicago, Ill., over 
the Chesapeake Steamship Line to Norfolk and rail carriers beyond. 
The facts upon which this proceeding was based were developed by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our special service department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. The same man, with long experience 
and wide knowledge, will answer questions relating to practical traffic prob- 
lems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him 
in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from nonsubscribers. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Routing and Misrouting 


Tennessee.—Question: The question has arisen as to 
whether shipments under the following conditions were mis- 
routed: 

An initial carrier, which we will designate as carrier “A,” 
has two physical connections with carrier “B,” one through 
junction “D” in connection with a branch line of carrier “B”’ 
and the other, junction “C” in connection with the main line 
of carrier “B.” Carrier “A” published through rates to various 
destinations which are applicable through junction “D,” al- 
though involving an out of line haul for carrier “B.” Only 
combination rates, which are higher than the published through 
rates, apply through junction “C” in connection with car- 
rier “B.” 

A shipper of less carload freight routes its bills of lading 
in connection with carrier “B” but does not show junction point 
routing. However, this shipper loads its freight in cars to 
break bulk with the initial carrier at junction “C’ for move- 
ment out over carrier “B” in order to avail itself of through 
package car service over the rails of carrier “B,’’ which serv- 
ice is not available through junction “D,” located on a branch 
line of carrier “B.” 

The shipper, therefore, in electing the higher rated route 
to avail itself of service advantage is claiming that such ship- 
ments have, been misrouted and should have moved through 
junction “D,” and has presented claims for misrouting, 

Can you cite me to any decision of the Commission bear- 
ing on such a situation? While we realize, under the situa- 
tions where conditions being equal, the carrier would be 
guilty of misrouting, but where a shipper desires its freight 
moved over a higher rated route to avail of service advantage, 
there would be no misrouting. 

Answer: We can locate no decisions of the Commission 
specifically in point. However, in its decision in Brownyard 
vs. Union Pacific R. Co., 148 I. C. C. 444, the Commission said: 


The shipper’s right to route is not only a statutory right but the 
act specifies how it shall be exercised. It will be noted from the pro- 
visions above quoted that the shipper must ‘‘designate in writing’’ the 
route which he desires, and that it ‘‘thereupon’’ becomes the duty of 
the carrier ‘‘to route said property and issue a through bill of lading 
therefor as so directed.’’ Plainly, it is contemplated that the routing 
instructions shall be given in a document separate and distinct from the 
bill of lading and that they shall constitute directions given pursuant 
to a statutory right and enforceable without regard to any contract 
whatsoever. By insisting upon separate routing instructions of this 
character which may be retained on file, the carriers have a simple and 
adequate means of protecting themselves against subsequent disputes 
as to routing. Here defendant relies, not upon such separate instruc- 
tions, but upon the bill of lading, and there is no evidence that the 
shipper exercised his statutory right to route. 


If the action of the shipper in the insatnt case in loading 
its shipments into cars to break bulk at junction C may be 
considered as a direction to route the shipments via that junc- 
tion, which we believe it is, the fact that the bills of lading do 
not specify the junction via which the shipments are to move 
does not render the carrier liable for misrouting by reason 
of lower rates applying via junction D than via junction C. 
We believe that, under the findings of the Commission in its 
decision in the case cited above, the shipper’s loading of the 
cars for movement via junction C is tantamount to the speci- 
fication of routing in the bill of lading via that junction and 
that, therefore, there is no misrouting on the part of the carrier 
in forwarding the shipments via junction C. 

We assume, of course, that there is, on the part of the 
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shipper, an intention based upon a knowledge that in so 
loading its shipments the result will be the movement of the 
cars via junction C, to have the shipments move via junction C. 


State Versus Interstate Traffic 


Louisiana.—Question: We do general contracting, operat- 
ing in southern and southwestern states. In moving from job 
to job, delays are expensive and transportation costs heavy. 
Most moves are interterritorial from southern to southwestern 
territories or vice versa, usually via a Mississippi River cross- 
ing. Routing on through rates between the territories is re- 
stricted to specific gateways, generally located on the east 
bank of the river, designated gateway depending upon the 
—— carrier, and the usual result is circuitous handling and 

elays. 

To save time, we could route via restricted gateways using 
combination rates made up of interstate rate factors, but the 
resulting rates would be much higher than rates via authorized 
gateway crossings. 

Intrastate rates within the states in which we operate 
average column 30 or lower as compared to interstate basis 
of column 45, but of course cannot be used in connection with 
interstate traffic. 

Recently we shipped several cars from A on X railroad 
to B, on Y railroad. Agent Peel’s S. W. L. Tariff 154C, I. C. C. 
2474, publishes class rates between A and B subject to Peel’s 
Routing Tariff 222, I. C. C. 2720, which restricted the move- 
ment to routes through the state of C, and resulted in cir- 
cuitous handling and delays. The shortest direct route is via 
D gateway but if so routed as a through shipment combina- 
tion rate based on interstate factors would be applied. 

Since the through rate from A to B does not apply via 
Gateway D, could we, without violating any interstate regula- 
tion, bill our shipment to Gateway D as destination, pay charges 
into D and take delivery there; then take out new ladings and 
forward as an intrastate shipment using the state rate basis 
beyond D? If the movement were in reverse direction, could 
we bill intrastate into D, pay charges and take delivery, then 
rebill to interstate destinations? Such handling would elim- 
inate delays and also effect a freight saving. No through rate 
would be defeated in either case since by the tariff terms there 
are no through rates applicable via the gateway, the arbitrary 
tariff routing restrictions forcing the traffic to move in cir- 
cuitous channels. 

Would we be within legal bounds and our rights if we 
handled shipments in the manner described? Please cite any 
decisions bearing on such a situation. 

Answer: Whether the shipment is intrastate or interstate 
in character must be determined by the essential character of 
the commerce to be established from all pertinent facts, cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and not by mere incidents of bill- 
ing, forms of contract, or place of passing of title. Where 
there is an original and continuing intention that the goods 
shall move through from point of origin to an interstate des- 
tination the transportation is interstate in character. 

It is not the method of transportation but the continuity 
of the movement from a point in one state to a point in another 
state which determines whether traffic is interstate. B. & O. 
S. W. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. 28, and Hughes 
eer Lumber Co vs. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 469, 47 S. Ct. 
170. 

Ordinarily, unless at the time a shipment moves from point 
of origin, the final destination has been fixed as the second 
destination point, the movement from the original destina- 
tion to a point in the same state is not an interstate movement. 
The intention of the parties at the time the shipment moves 
from point of origin, and not the subsequent disposition of the 
shipment after its arrival at its original destination governs 
in the determination of the character of the shipment. See 
the decision in Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. Standard Oil 
Co. of Kentucky, 275 U. S. 257, 48 S. Ct. 107. 

See, also, the decision of the Commission in Kanotex Re- 
fining Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C. 271; 
Kettle River Co. vs. Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., 52 I. C. C. 73, 
and Sugar Land Manufacturing Co. vs. Beaumont, S. L. & Ww. 
Ry. Co., 56 I. C. C. 212. In the latter case the Commission 
said: 

That. the shipments were intended for delivery at Sugar Land as 
a continuous movement, subject only to the delay incident to rebilling 
from Texarkana, and that they were first billed to Texarkana and re- 
billed from that point to secure the benefit of the lower intrastate rates 
is plainly shown. In Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
34 I. C. C. 271, we said: 

‘This Commission, as hereinbefore stated, has steadfastly adhered 
to the proposition that on any through carriage of traffic between inter- 
state points the lawfully published interstate rate must be applied by 
the carrier and paid by the shipper, * * *." 
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In our opinion, the traffic is interstate in character, and 
it would be a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act for 
you to handle shipments in the manner you describe, as it 
is evident that the rebilling of the shipments is solely for 
the purpose of defeating the application of interstate rates 
thereon. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The opening session of the course in traffic management 
sponsored by the Bridgeport, Conn., Traffic Association, was 
held the evening of November 5. The course will continue for 
sixteen consecutive Thursday evenings. O. S. Solomonson, 
chief clerk, traffic department, Bridgeport Brass Company, 
president of the association, is the instructor. The course will 
be directed by Mr. Solomonson, assisted by Harry Benzie, 
traffic manager, General Electric Company, and Alpheus Win- 
ter, manager, Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Association. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago held a meeting in 
the rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago, Palmer House, No- 
vember 2. There was a lecture on, and a demonstration of, the 
automatic voting machine. 





The Women’s Traffic and Transportation Club of Portland, 
Ore., at a recent meeting voted to apply for membership in 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. The next meeting of 
the club will be held November 18. 





A. R. Bone, Jr., district salesmanager, American Air Lines, 
will be the speaker at a dinner meeting of the Transportation 
Club of Decatur, Ill., at the St. Nicholas Hotel November 11. 
Howard Knotts will be toastmaster. The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the club will be held December 9. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold an Armistice Day 
luncheon at the Palmer House November 11. Colonel Roy C. 
Heflebower, U. S. A., will speak on “National Defense,” and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Willard R. Matheny, U. S. A. Reserve, on 
“The Reserve Component of the Army.” Officers of the army, 
navy and marine corps will be guests. There will be music 
by a band from the musicians’ post of the American Legion 
and by a drum and bugle corps from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. A detachment of soldiers from Fort Sher- 
idan will be present. The affair is under the direction of the 
club’s army and navy committee. 





The annual dinner of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Transpor- 
tation Club will be held at the Pantlind Hotel December 10. 





The New Haven, Conn., Traffic Club will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Taft November 9. Professor Kent T. 
Healy will speak on “Comets, Zephyrs, Bullets et al.,” describ- 
ing some of the mechanical problems created by high-speed 
trains. There will.be a showing of a motoin picture of the 
development of transportation between the Atlantic seaboard 
and the middle west, entitled, “George Washington’s Railroad.” 
The following committee has been appointed to nominate a 
slate of officers for consideration at the December meeting of 
the club: Frank H. Mason, chairman, J. W. Kelly and J. R. 
Miller. p 





The annual] dinner dance and installation of officers of the 
Oklahoma City Transportation Club will be held December 17 
at the Huckins Hotel. 





V. A. Leonard, superintendent, bureau of identification, 
Fort Worth Police Department, was the speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Fort Worth at the Blackstone 
Hotel November 2. A. H. Sanders, Hoera Rosenthall Company, 
was chairman of the committee in charge of the meeting. There 
was a program of musical and dance numbers. 





The first regular meeting of the newly organized Traffic 
Club of Danville, Ill., will be held November 10. The follow- 
ing are officers of the new club: President, C. C. Landers; vice- 
presidents, M. E. Palmer and M. G. Crawford; secretary and 
treasurer, E. K. Minear. 


The annual dinner of the Omaha Traffic Club will be held 
at the Hotel Fontenelle February 18, 1937. Tom Collins, Sun- 
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day editor, Kansas City Journal-Post, will speak on “Why We 
Laugh.” 





The annual “hi-hat night” and dinner dance of the Traffic 
and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh will be held at 
the Shannopin Country Club, Ben Avon Heights, November 14. 





John Bingham, president, Traffic Club of Chicago, traffic 
manager of the Corn Products Refining Company, was the 
speaker at a meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago at 
the Palmer House November 5. Members of the board of 
governors, committee chairmen and members of the senior club 
were guests. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will observe rail- 
road night at a dinner meeting at the Brown Hotel November 
12. 





The Traffic Club of Detroit held a dinner dance at the 
Savoyard Club November 7. H. B. Halsted was chairman of 
the committee in charge. 





Dr. R. H. Manson, vice-president and chief engineer, Strom- 
berg Carlson Manufacturing Company, will speak on “Progress 
in Radio” at a dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce at the chamber No- 
vember 12. 


Van Myers will lead a discussion of pipe line transporta- 
tion at a joint meeting of the junior and senior study groups 
of the Traffic Club of Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel November 
10. At another joint meeting, November 24, W. B. Simpson 
will lead a discussion on refrigeration and ventilation in transit 
of carload perishable freight. 





Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, professor of transportation eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota, spoke on “Thoughts on Trans- 
portation Developments,” at a luncheon meeting of the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry November 
3. The club will hold an Armistice Day luncheon November 11. 





The Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Traylor, Allentown, Pa., November 16. 
A motion picture, “The Making of Galvanized Steel Sheets and 


_ Wire,” will be shown through the courtesy of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 





Avis Lobdell, special representative, Union Pacific, Omaha, 
Neb., will be the speaker at a dinner meeting of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Greater New York at the George Washington 
Hotel November 10. The club’s delegates to the convention 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Dayton will make 
their report. The club will hold a luncheon bridge party at 
the George Washington Hotel November 21. 





Whiting Williams, industrial consultant, author and lec- 
turer, will be the speaker at the annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel December 3. At the 
luncheon meeting of the club November 5 Bernie Bierman, 


coach of the University of Minnesota football team, was the 
guest of honor. 





Ted V. Rodgers, president, American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., will be the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis at the Hotel Statler November 9. The occa- 
sion has been designated motor carrier day. Motor carrier 
members of the club, under the chairmanship. of Louis L. Beck, 
will arrange a program of entertainment. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club will hold a forum meeting 
at the Columbia Club November 10. E. F. Stock, traffic man- 
ager, Peoria and Pekin Union Railway, Peoria, Ill., will speak 
on “The Value of Educational Programs to Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs.” S. A. Daugherty, traffic manager, Kroger 


Grocery and Baking Company, is chairman of the club’s forum 
committee. 





The following officers were installed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Newark at the Newark Athletic Club 
November 2: President, Walter W. Weller, traffic manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Port Newark, N. J.; first vice- 
president, Albert McNeill, National Carloading Corporation; 
second vice-president, Bernard F. Flynn, Sr., Job DeCamp, Inc.; 
treasurer, Fred A. Fiedler, Feigenspan Brewing Company; 
members of the board of directors, K. H. Hopper, Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad; Edward Kane, Murphy Varnish Company; S. V. 
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Rettino, Bristol-Myers Company. Frank X. Keilt, as retiring 
president, reported on the activities of the club in the year 
just closed. There was a program of entertainment. 


The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold a “feather 
party” at the Harmonie Society November 10. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
will be held at the Columbia Hotel November 17. Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent, Kalamazoo city schools, will be the 
speaker. John L. Shane, president of the club, will preside, 
and Dunlap C. Clark, president, American National Bank, will 
be toastmaster. There will be a floor show. 


RAIL COORDINATION PLANS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Studies of forty-eight projects involving the proposed coor- 
dinating of facilities and services of railroads had been com- 
pleted, ten of which were now being put into effect, J. J. Pelley, 
President of the Association of American Railroads, announced 


November 6, at the meeting of the association. In a statement 
he said: 


In addition, 673 projects are being reexamined in the light of 
changed labor and traffic conditions. These projects will be disposed 
of as rapidly as possible. Many of these involve an immense amount 
of work, including elaborate engineering surveys as well as comprehen- 
sive and detailed studies of traffic conditions, operating costs and other 
subjects which must be carefully considered before any conclusion 
can be reached as to their practicability. 

These studies are being made in compliance with a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Association of American 
Railroads after the agreement had been reached between railroads 
and labor for dismissal compensation for employes displaced by co- 
ordinations of facilities and services on two or more railroads. Under 
this resolution, committees representing the eastern, western and 
southern regions were appointed to consider their various preojects. 
These studies have nothing to do with the question of consolidation 
of industrial railroads. 

Of the forty-eight projects on which studies have been completed, 
it was found in eight cases that a portion of the facilities proposed 
to be consolidated have since been abandoned with economies greater 
than were contemplated by coordination. Twenty-seven projects were 
found to be impracticable either because no economy would result 
from coordination under present conditions, or the savings would be 
too small to warrant action. In several instances it was found that 
since the projects were listed originally for study, the increase in 
railroad business has made coordination of facilities unwarranted. In 
the case of three projects, final action was deferred. 

The ten projects which have been approved and are being made 
effective follow: 

Union Pacific System abandoned 717 miles of its line between 
Ainsworth and North Junction, Oregon, and is making joint use of 
the parallel line of the Oregon Trunk Railway. 

Chicago Rock Island Pacific Railway Company is to baandon its 
line between Anthony and Ingersoll, Kansas, a distance of 33 miles 
and will make joint use of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way in that territory. 

Due to the fact the New York Central and the Erie Railroad had 
parallel lines between Batavia and Attica, New York, an agreement 
was reached whereby the New York Central will abandon its facilities 
and make joint use of those of the Erie. 

Between Albia and Tracey, Iowa, a distance of 19% miles, facili- 
ties of the parallel lines of the Wabash Railway and the Chicago Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad have been pooled. Under that agreement 
the Wabash will abandon eleven miles of line and the Burlington 
will abandon eight miles of line. These two roads will then make joint 
use of the remaining facilities. 

Between Redwing, Minnesota, and Cannon Falls, Minnesota, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific Railroad is to be abandoned, 
and in its place the Milwaukee and the Chicago Great Western will 
make joint use of the latter’s line. 

Joint use of station facilities at Valliant, Oklahoma, by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco and the Texas, Oklahoma, and Eastern has been 
placed in effect. 

Joint agency establishment at Alhambra, Illinois, by the Illinois 
Central and the New York, Chicago and St. Louis, the latter road hav- 
ing closed its separate agency at that point. 

Between Eunice and Mamou, Louisiana, the Texas and New Orleans 
abandoned its line which paralleled that of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific. 

Freight stations of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford and 
the New York Central at Brewster, New York, consolidated. 

Freight stations of the New York, New Haven and Hartford and 
the New York Central at Millerton, New York, consolidated. 


The members of the board of directors were reelected. The 


present officers will continue in their positions (see also page 
900). 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION MEETING 


There will be a meeting of the sustaining members of the 
Transportation Association of America at the Union League 
Club, Chicago, November 17. After the membership meeting, 
there will be a meeting of the association’s board of directors. 
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Getting Too Many 


BAD BREAKS | 


for your own Good? 













EFORE you decide that Dame Fortune has turned from you, face 
the facts—the shipping troubles you’re having now can turn out 

all for the best! Loss and damage in transit are tough to take, all 
right—but such bad breaks can be easily avoided. Route your ship- 
ments via Chesapeake and Ohio—the railroad that practices Safety 
First for freight as well as passengers. You'll find that the spell is 
broken—your customers will be happy again and so will you. For your 
own good, change your luck—call your nearest Chesapeake and Ohio 


representative! 
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THE ROAD THAT SERVICE BUILT 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—iItems in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Stiles: 
27535—-L. A. Crancer and G. B. Fleischman et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 


November 9—Madison, Wis.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Armes; 
27534—Wisconsin Moss Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 


November 9—El] Reno, Okla.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance 11063—Application of C. R. lL. & P. to abandon line from 
Kingfisher to Cashion, Okla. 
November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Jewell and Bernhard: 
Finance 10813—Louisiana & North West Railroad reorganization. 
November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
MC 6/612—Application of National Truckloading & Terminals, Inc., 
Saltimore, Md., for license to operate as broker. 


November 9—Jackson, Tenn.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Hagerty: 
27499—J. C. Edenton Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


November 9—Sacramento, Calif.—U. S. Court—Joint Boards 75 and 11: 
MC 86123—Application of H. G. Brunk, Sebastopol, Calif., for permit. 
MC 86208—Application of Sacramento Produce Terminal, Sacramento, 

Calif., for permit. 


November 9—Phila., Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Sullivan: 
MC 32236—Application of Providence & Philadelphia Despatch, Provi- 
dence, R. I1.. for certificate. 
MC 41654—Application of Providence-Philadelphia Dispatch, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., for certificate or permit. 


November 9—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Joint Boards 17 and 21 
and Examiner Stillwell: 
MC 50337—Application of Shirar and Clark, Flora, Ind., for permit. 
MC 50609—Application of Rarick Bros., Hamlet, Ind., for permit. 
November 9—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Examiner Clifford: 
MC-F 88—Dixie Motor Coach Corporation—Purchase of property. 
etc., of Gainesville-Wichita Falls Bus Line, Inc. 


November 9—Nashville, Tenn.—Tenn. Comm.—Examiner Bradford: 
MC 20068—Application of Manners Motor Express, Nashville, Tenn., 
for certificate. 


MC 20069—Application of Manners Motor Express, Nashville, Tenn., 
for permit. 


November 9—Augusta, Ga.—U. S. Court—Joint Boards 131 and 177: 
MC 29623—Application of Southeastern Stages, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
for certificate. 
BMC 86136—Application of Homer Larry Vining, Washington, Ga., to 
operate as contract carrier. 
MC 86238—Application of Hagler Truck Co., Augusta, Ga., for permit. 
November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Leasure: 
Air Mail Docket 16. 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 
Finance 9918—Missouri Pacific Reorganization. 

November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Way: 
Fourth Section Applications 16329, 16489 and 16493—Lime from and 
to points in T. L. and New England territories. 


November 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Stiles: 
27524—-Mack Cook Grain Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 


November 10—Dallas, Tex—Baker Hotel—Joint Boards 16 and 170: 
MC-F 95—Johnson Motor Lines purchase of property, etc., of Hardy 
Transfer & Storage Co. and Trinity Motor Freight Lines. 
MC-F 106—Johnson Motor Lines purchase of property, etc., of West 
Texas Transportation Co. 


November 10—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Joint Boards 13 and 162: 
MC 50541—Application of Ojibway Transportation Line, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., for certificate. 
MC 68515—Application of Ojibway Transportation Line, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., for permit. 
November 10—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Armes: 


27513 and Sub. No. 1—Roberts & Mander Stove Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 


November 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Chamber of Commerce—W. A. Hill: 
Ex Parte BMC 1—Rules and regulations governing settlement of 
rates and charges by motor common and contract carriers. 


November 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Stiles: 
1. & S. 4259—Routing petroleum from southwest via M. K. T. Lines. 


November 11—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Joint Board 171: 
MC-F 107—Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Co. purchase of part 
of certificate of Johnson Motor Lines. 
MC-F 108—Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Co. purchase of cer- 
tificate of Fort Worth Warehouse & Storage Co. 


November 12—Glasgow, Mont.—Cour. House—Examiner Koebel: 
27423—Great Falls Traffic Association et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
27277—Texas Steel Co. vs. M.-K.-T. of Tex. et al. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 


BMC 2200—Application of Acme Yast Freight, Inc., et al., to operate 
as common carrier. 
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November 12—Cincinnati, O.—Netherland Plaza Hotel—Commr. Miller 

and Examiner Howell: 

26712—Rail and barge joint rates. 

13290—Secretary of War, operating Mississippi-Warrior Service, vs. 
A. & R. et al. 

18406—Inland Waterway Corporation vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 

19017—Inland Waterway Corporation vs. C. G. W. et al. 

19480—Inland Waterways Corporation et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 

26679—B & O. et al. vs. American Barge Line. 

26680—A. C. & Y. et al. vs. Inland Waterways Corporation. 

26681—-Alton et al. vs. Mississippi Valley Barge Line. 

1. & S. 4032—Cotton from Arkansas via Rail-Barge-Rail. 

1. & S. 4060—Green coffee from New Orleans, La., to Tex. 

1. & S. 4082—Barge line traffic from and to the southwest. 


November 12—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Stillwell: 
MC 50478—Application of Charles A. Meals, Tuscola, Ill., for per- 
mit. 
MC 50685—Application of Mercer County Livestock Express, Seaton, 
ll., for permit. 


November 12—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Dillon. 

MC 50211—Application of Sebastian De Luca, Newark, N. J., to op- 
erate as common carrier. 

MC 50344—Application of A. B. C. Moving, Brooklyn, N. Y., to op- 
erate as common carrier. 

MC 50593—Application of Harry Podolsky, Newark, N. J., to operate 
as contract carrier. 

MC 50594—Application of Harry Podolsky, Newark, N. J., to operate 
as common carrier. 

MB 50637—Application of John Robinson, East Orange, N. J., to 
operate as common carrier. 


November 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Coronado Hotel—Examiner Stiles: 
1. & S. 4263—Iron and steel! from the southeast to Monroe, La. 


November 12—Portland, Ore.—Hotel Portland—Joint Board 45: 
MC 297—Application of Clemens & Johnson, Woodland, Wash., for 
certificate and to extend operations. 
MC 50731—Application of Charles M. Smythe, Jr., Ridgefield, Wash., 
for certificate. 
MC 59620—Application of Dan E. Maher, Portland, Ore., for certifi- 
cate. 


November 12—Nashville, Tenn.—Tenn. Comm.—Examiner Bradford: 
MC 61265—Application of Southeastern Motor Freight, Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for certificate also extend present operation. 


November 12—Effingham, Il]l.—Benwood Hotel—Examiner Sullivan: 
* Finance 11080—Application of Wabash Railway Co. to abandon line 
from Stewardson to Effingham, Ill. 


November 13—Chicago, Iil.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Armes: 
Fourth Section Application 16541—Gasoline, from Superior, Wis., to 
points in Minn.—Filed by C. M. St. P. & P. and others. 


November 13—Washington, D. C.—Argument: . 
1. & S. 4096 and Ist and 2nd supps.—Sugar from Gulf port groups 
to northern points. 
27004—Godchaux Sugars, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
27213—Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. vs. Southern et al. 
27137—-National Sugar Refining Co. of N. J. vs. A. & R. et al. 
November 13—Great Falls, Mont.—Rainbow Hotel—Examiner Koébel: 
27423—-Great Falls Traffic Association et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


November 13—New York—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Dillon: 
MC 50440— Application of Merit Dress Delivery, New York, N. Y., 
to operate as contract carrier. 


MC 50619—Application of A. L. Reed Co., New York, N. Y., to 


operate as common carrier. 
MC 50669—Application of Sanitary Storage & Moving Co., New York, 
N. Y., to operate as common carrier. 
MC 50915—Application of Richard Coriell & Co., Inc., Millington, 
N. J., to operate as common carrier. 
November 13—San Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plaza—Joint Board 77: 
MC-F 117—Brady Freight Lines—Lease of certificate and purchase 
of Houston-San Antonio Truck Line. 
November 13—Portland, Ore.—Hotel Portland—Joint Board 45: 
MC 52024—Application of Martin Transfer Co., Longview, Wash., 
for certificate. 
MC 52025—Application of Martin Transfer Co., Longview, Wash., for 
license to operate as broker. 
November 14—New York—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Dillon: 
MC 50632—Application of Rizzo Motor Carriers, West Orange, N. J., 
to operate as common carrier. 


COMMISSION APPOINTS RESEARCH MAN 


W. H. S. Stevens, formerly assistant chief economist of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has been appointed and has 
begun service with the Commission as assistant director of the 
Bureau of Statistics in charge of economic research. His duty 
will be to make from time to time studies of economic problems 
as they pertain to the railroads and the shippers under special 
assignments from the Commission through the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railways the middle of August reported a total of 
1,090,485 employes and total compensation for that month of 
$156,270,656 as against 1,011,030 employes and compensation 
of $141,341,612 in August last year, according to compilations 
made from carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF PRECISION TRANSPORTATION—EMPLOYEES 


A vast army of employees... men and women... technicians and laborers . . . chemists, engineers, electric- 


= ians, machinists, mechanics, carpenters, boilermakers, smiths, trainmen, draftsmen, designers, realtors, doctors, 
_ 4 lawyers, salesmen, accountants, clerks and stenographers, per relations“and advertising men. . . employees 


engaged in practically every vocation and professton in lite . ... all of them highly trained experts in their 
"#8wn special fields @ This is the army of employees that accepts the responsibility to make Precision Trans- 
* portation the most modern, efficient and dependable merchandise freight service available between the Mid- 
west and the Virginias and Carolinas and between the North and the South @ It is these employees — Norfolk 
and Western employees who are faithful-to an ideal—that constitute one of the important elements of 
Precision Transportation® 


| NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY @. PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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The Traffic World 


Personal Notes 


C. A. Hackenson has been appointed district passenger 
agent for the Wabash Railway at St. Louis. 

George M. Crowson, who has been assistant to the senior 
vice-president, Illinois Central, has been promoted to be assist- 
ant to the president, at Chicago. He is in charge of the rail- 
road’s advertising and publicity. 

O. L. Caywood has been appointed director of the port of 
Beaumont, Texas, by the Beaumont Port Commission. 

James M. Baths has been appointed general manager Min- 
neapolis, Northfield and Southern Railway, the Minnesota 
Western Railway and the Electric Short Line Terminal Com- 
pany at Minneapolis. 

Caroll H. Smith, assistant to the traffic manager, Missis- 
sippi Central, died October 31. 

H. L. Knox has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Seaboard Air Line at Boston, Mass. A. L. Gramer has been 
appointed traveling freight agent at Boston. 

T. D. O’Brien has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Southern Steamship Company, at Philadelphia. 

J. A. Rees has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy at Kansas City, Mo. D. F. 
Carter has been appointed assistant electrical engineer at 
Chicago. 

Walter J. Grant has resigned as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, Acme Fast Freight, Inc., to become general merchandise 
agent for the Boston and Maine at Boston. He will be in charge 
of a newly organized department of the railroad set up to 
service shippers of merchandise in small lots. 

Robert J. Walker, milk traffic agent, C. M. St. P. & P., 
observed the fiftieth anniversary of his employment with that 
railroad at Chicago November 2. He began service with the 
Milwaukee at Sioux City, Ia., in 1886 as a baggageman. James 
T. Gillick, chief operating officer, presented him with a gold 
button on behalf of his railroad and his fellow workers. There 
was a testimonial dinner, arranged by members of the dairy 
industry, in the evening at the Palmer House. 

Russell G. East has been appointed general agricultural 
agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia. 

G. L. Van Arsdall has resigned as safety director for the 
Denny Motor Transfer Company, Louisville, Ky., to become 
assistant to the director of the institute of safety, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. Merle S. Denny, president of the 
transfer company, was host at a dinner in honor of Mr. Van 
Arsdall at Louisville October 29. The Denny company has 
announced the following appuointments: J. W. Kopmeyer, 
auditor, Louisville, Ky.; Rollin Long, manager, Marion Division; 
J. E. Maltby, commercial agent, Marion Division; Raymond B. 
Jenks, manager, Richmond Division; Francis S. Smith, com- 
mercial agent, Louisville. 

Joseph T. Averitt, coal traffic manager, C. M. St. P. and P., 
died at his home in La Grange, Ill., November 1. 


W. Albert Wilde, traffic manager, Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Company, has transferred his headquarters from Cincin- 
nati to St. Louis. 


; 

L. G. Parsons, general agent, Louisville and Nashville, 
Detroit, Mich., died at his home November 2. 

Roy Carson, traffic manager, Appalachian Coals, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, has resigned to become traffic manager for Harlan, 
Hazard and Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion at Louisville, Ky. 

S. J. Eldredge has been appointed easterf freight agent, 
Atlantic Coast Line, at New York. Dan Dove, Jr., has been 
appointed commercial agent at Montgomery, Ala.; S. H. Rey- 
nolds, soliciting freight agent at Jacksonville, Fla.; H. F. 
Hock, soliciting freight agent, Tampa, Fla.; Hansford Sams, 
assistant general freight agent, Charleston, S. C., and J. M. 
Fields, assistant general freight agent, Savannah, Ga. 

J. J. King has been appointed general freight agent for 
the Akron, Canton and Youngstown and the Northern Ohio 
Railway, at Akron, O. L. H. Doty has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent in charge of solicitation, at Akron. 

D. R. Lincoln, formerly freight traffic manager, Missouri 
Pacific, has been appointed to the newly created position of 
assistant to the chief traffic officer of that railroad at St. Louis. 
C. H. Guion has been appointed freight traffic manager in 
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special representative; J. R. Staley, assistant freight traffic 
manager in charge of solicitation; C. D. Bordelon, assistant 
freight traffic manager; A. W. Aylwin, general freight agent, 
solicitation; H. R. Wilson, general freight agent, all at St. 
Louis. F. R. Hosack, master mechanic at Kingsville, Texas, 
has been appointed acting mechanical superintendent, at St. 
Louis, while W. H. McAmis is on leave of absence because of 
ill health. 

G. W. Bartlett has been appointed executive general agent, 
Clyde-Mallory Lines, at Jacksonvalle, Fla. S. S. Gaillard has 
been appointed agent at Jacksonville. 

__ J. F. Irmiter has been appointed assistant manager, adver- 
tising department, in charge of publicity for the Chicago and 
North Western at Chicago. C. M. Mattson has been appointed 
supervisor of passenger sales training at Chicago. He will 
direct a campaign for training traffic representatives and ticket 
agents in developing good will and establishing cordial public 
relations. 

John Scholz, formerly with the traffic department of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company at Chicago, has become connected 
with the Atlas Freight Company in that city. 

The board of directors of the Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
regional marketing agency for high volatile coals from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia, adopted a reso- 
lution of regret on the death of A. C. Needles, president, Nor- 
folk and Western. The resolution said that Mr. Needles was 
a “true and powerful friend” of the coal industry and that, 
under his management, the Norfolk and Western had “con- 
tributed vitally to the welfare of the coal industry and to all 
other industries on its lines.” As a memorial to Mr. Needles, 
the Norfolk & Western Magazine, employe publication, issued 
a supplement to its November number devoted wholly to him. 
The supplement contains a picture of Mr. Needles, several 
pages of biographical information, reproductions of newspaper 
editorials extolling his career, and many of the messages of 
sympathy sent by people of prominence. 

F. E. Hammann, New York, was elected president of the 
American Association of Baggagemen at the annual meeting of 
that association at New Orleans October 29. Others elected 
were F. C. Francis, Chicago, vice-president, and E. L. Duncan, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

V. H. Wilson has been appointed acting superintendent, 
Los Angeles Division, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, at Los 
Angeles, replacing C. G. Fluhr, on leave because of illness. 
O. L. Gray has been appointed acting superintendent, Albu- 
querque Division, in the absence of Mr. Wilson. 

Harry Sengstacken has been appointed general agent for 
the C. M. St. P. and P. at Boston, Mass., to succeed F. D. 
Dodge, who died. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that Red Cap 
Station Porters’ Union, local 18329, has been designated to 
represent the red cap station porter employes of the Southern 
Pacific (Pacific Lines). 

The National Mediation Board has certified that the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has been designated to 
Pigs tera the dining car stewards of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. 


EASTBOUND OLYMPIAN SPEEDED UP 


The eastbound running time of the Olympian, fast trans- 
continental passenger train of the C. M. St. P. & P., will be 
reduced 45 minutes, effective November 15, according to an 
announcement by George B. Haynes, passenger traffic manager. 
Because of recently changed steamship arrival schedules at 
Seattle, departure of the train from that city and Tacoma will 
be 45 minutes later than at present. Arrival time at Chicago 
will remain unchanged. There will be no change in the west- 
bound running time. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 
No. 27574, Coal Trade Association of Indiana, Terre Haute, Ind., vs. 
A. W. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, bituminous coal, Brazil-Clinton, Linton-Sul- 
livan, Princeton-Ayrshire, Boonville and Evansville districts in 
Indiana to points in southwestern Michigan. Asks rates. (M. F. 
a and E. B. Wilkinson, attys., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 

1.) 

. 27575, Long Island Machinery & Equipment Co., Inc., New York 
City, vs. K. C. S. 
Rates and charges in violation first three sections, steel rails, 


charge of rates to succeed Mr. Lincoln. Other appointments 
announced by the Missouri Pacific were: H. M. Johnson, 
freight traffic manager in charge of solicitation; O. G. Parsley, 


Starks, La., to Beaumont City Docks, Beaumont, Tex., because 
not credited with reduction in wharfage rates. Asks reparation. 
(David Levine, atty., 25 W. Forty-third St., New York, N. Y.) 
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No. 27576, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn., vs. D. 
& Y. et al. 


Rates, molding sand, Elnora, Mechanicsville, Usher and Selkirk, ! 
N. Y., to Stamford, Conn., in violation of section 1. Asks new 
rates and reparation. (Manghum and Manghum, attys., Trans- 
. portation Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 
. 27577, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, N. J., vs. Penn- 
SHORTEST sylvania et al. 
U S Rates, imported crude rubber, New York, N. Y., to Trenton, 
eer in violation of sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged be- 
ROUTE TO ing for competing manufacturers located on the Reading Co. in 
: Trenton. Ask reparation. (C. A. Hutchings, t. m., Trenton Chamber 
THE ORIENT of Commerce, Trenton, N. J.) 2 
. 27578, Illinois Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Carbondale, Ill., vs. C. tra 
B. & Q. et al. orga 
Pacific Coast's Rates, fresh pears, in bulk and in baskets, Alma and Anna, IIl., and 


to destinations in Kansas in violation of sections 1 and 3, the undue distr 
Sauter ep gene of the Most Modern 


Sk »*> * >. J awe. 
Ta. ae ~ 
ey “ ay Sou 


ety” 


preference alleged being for apples taking lower rates. Asks rep- A 
world’s finest harbors and Terminals aration. (Walter S. Ryan, atty., 1210 Palo Alto St. North Side, ‘ 
meth nadie onan . : Pittsburgh, Pa.) meal 

° . pare =~ pre- No. 27579, Dudley Shoals Cotton Mills et al., Granite Falls, N. C., vs. 4 
vides outstanding advantages of SPEEDIEST Carolina & Northwestern et al. 
greater Speed, Service and Econ- ‘ ‘ scan be 3 - — Bo Bygpeeg nay — 4 ts to 
. . onnections chmond and Sou end, Ind., an ghlan ark, ch., in 

omy to ships and shippers. Seat- OO ES violation of sections 1 and 6. Ask new rates and reparation. (Thax- > 
tle affords speediest rail inter- ton Richardson, practitioner, P. O. Box 612, Greensboro, N. C.) 
connections with all leading Middle .West 

Eastern and Middle-Western Markets 3 
American markets, plus a ship- YOUNG MAN with sixteen years’ experience, a registered prac- : 
pers’ service extending to the . titioner, now permanently employed as traffic manager, desires posi- 


: tion with progressive company or commercial organization. Will fur- v 
Atlantic seaboard. nish A-1 references on request. Address, Box FFQ-1, Traffic World, 


a 


e 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. take 
For Full Details Write te othe 
PORT OF SEATTLE I) this 
Bell Street Terminal, ‘ ap 
Seattle, U. & A. 


QUAKER LINE 
CALIFORNIA EASTERN LINE 


Coast to Coast Services 
Albany, New York, Philedeiphie, Baltimore ~ 
*MODERN ALL-INCLUSIVE FACIL Newpert News Rawr dean, conte, Ciba a 


Sen Diego, Los Angeles, sis ree Dd, Stockton, Secremento, 


DAWNIC STEAMSHIP CORP. | | ~ 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS oem sion 


17 Battery Place, New York vm 
in the Chicago—327 $. LaSalle St DI: 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA tPene coors ne, Ter 


New York—Connecticut—New Jersey Jecksoavitte—P. O. Box 


MANUFACTURING—INDUSTRIAL—W AREHOUSING Uni 
WATERFRONT PROPERTIES—ACREAGE - 


e 5 or10 
All inquiries treated confidentially Where Wi i] You Be ahaa citer _ 
H ARR | SON S. COLBURN CO. Still in your present work? At the same old salary? You hope Sev 


: not. By 1939 or 1944 you hope to be far ahead. But there’s a 

30 Church Street, New York City e COrtlaendt 7 3909 surer way than “hoping”—the way of expert training in Traffic Ces 
Management, which helps you get the greater ability bigger = 
jobs and better salaries always require. Make surer of what a 
you want by the spare-time training that has enabled hundreds Rei 

2933 Huber ye 1001 to reach bigger pay in Transportation. Our 64-page FREE + 

S. Calumet Ave. W. Main St. book gives you the entire story. No obligation. Write for it— 
Chicago MOTOR EXPRESS Louisville, Ky. as your first step toward a future full of larger opportunities! 


Daily Refrigerator Service Between Address Dept. 1195-T 


TON, KY. LOUISVILLE, KY. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
eS (ee aes LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
North Caroline, Caroline and Georgie 
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Guide to Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Warehouses in Key Distribution Areas 


(Published monthly in the first issue of each calendar month) 


This Guide has been designed to provide 
trafic and managers with conveniently 
organized information about the merchandise 
and cold storage warehouses in the principal 
distribution centers of the country. 


Admission of an advertiser to this Guide 
means: 


|. That the company operates a warehouse 
that specializes in serving the needs of 
large industrial shippers. 


2. That information is hat. up-to-date— 
provision has for the correc- 
tion of data each month. 


3. That the advertisers have been carefully 
investigated 


While every reasonable precaution has been 
taken—including the checking of bank and 
other references—to restrict the advertisers in 
this Guide to companies known for their in- 


tegrity, THE TRAFFIC WORLD assumes 
no responsibility for dealings or service. 
It requests, however, that any misrepre- 
sentation or unsatisfactory experiences, 
should they arise, be reported. 


Symbols and Abbreviations: Copy has 
been kept free from any except standard 
abbreviations. Four symbols are used to 
indicate types of wa ing facilities: 

7 Merchandise warehouse 
O Cold storage warehouse 


© Both a cold storage and merchandise 


warehouse 
D Water dock facilities 


If no address i is shown under the heading 
“Facilities,” the location of the warehouse is 
the same as that shown for the office. In case 
the facilities consist of several units, the loca- 
tion of each unit is usually shown. 


INDEX 


; sears ra rer $100 pe rate aes is the 
owest charge per per year—100% cov- 
erage unless otherwise specified. 

Floor Load: Data indicates range of 
weight capacities in pounds per square foot. 


Map of Key Distribution Areas: This 
Guide has been to serve as a basic 
source of data to be used in connection with 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD Distribution Map. 


Details regarding the facilities of Ware- 
houses listed on the margins of the Distribu- 
tion Map may be found by turning directly 

o the Guide. Warehouses are a 
alphabetically by states and cities. 

Use this Guide as an Index to Your 
Warehouse Files: Since this Guide is re- 
stricted to warehouses that specialize in serv- 
pan epg shippers, it becomes an automatic 

to your warehouse reference files. The 
inclusion of basic data in every listing makes 
possible effective preliminary selections. 


Page Numbers shown below relate to “‘Guide Pages’’ 








CALIFORNIA KENTUCKY MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA 
LOS ANGELES—Page 2 LEXINGTON—Page 5 KANSAS CITY—Pages 6-7 PHILADELPHIA—Page 9 
Granta Pema Wrcgtse Co. Union Trafar Storage Co Adame Taner & Stone Co Prandin eile ew Co 
Wore d W idl eens I LOUISVILLE—Page 5 Crooks Terminal Warehouses Terminal Warehouse Co. 
estian a -¥ Louisville Public WwW. } Co. Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. SCRANTON—Page a 
s. gan ee, nee 2 P ST. LOU TT The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 
n Francisco Warehouse Co. . Iis— 
South End Warehouse Co. LOUISIANA S. N. Long Warehouse SOUTH DAKOTA 
COLOR ADO Rutger St. Warehouse, Inc. SIOUX FALLS—Page 9 
DENVER—Page 2 - eae Wilson Storage and Transfer Co. 
The Weicker Tir. & Stge Co. Perey Senge Se raat Se, Be. NEW JERSEY TENNESSEE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


WN Ce. 2 
Terminal Refrg. & W: eng 
Terminal Stge. Co. of 


FLORI DA 
JACKSONVILLE—Page 2 
Union Terminal Warehouse 
Wiesenfeld Warehouse Co. 
TAMPA—Page 2 
Lee Terminal & Warehouse Corp. 


GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH—Page 2 
Savannah Bonded Whee. & Tfr. Co. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Pages 2-3-4 
Central Storage & | Fonreoting Co. 
Crooks Terminal ewww ga 
Currier-Lee Wa annoy beg 
Midland Warehouses, Inc. 
North Pier Terminal Co. 
Railway Terminal & Warehouse Co. 
Terminal 


Soo 
Wakem & il aeekiie. Inc. 
Western W: g Co. 
EAST ST. LOUIS Page 
Mississippi Avenue Warehouses 
PEORIA—Page 4 
National Warehouse Co. 
INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE—Page 4 
Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. 
FORT WAYNE—Page 4 
Mitchell Sales & Storage, Inc. 
HAMMOND—Page 4 
Great Lakes Warehouse Corp. 
EIEANAPOLIG Pave 6 4 
fieary on Ph a 
Warehouse Co. 


Tripp 
IOWA 
MASON CITY—Page 5 
Mason City Warehouse Corp. 
oOuUX Sesvarue 5 
Bekine Vex & Storage Co. 


WATERLOO—Page 5 
lowa Warehouse Co. 


NEW ORLEANS—Page 5 


Bienville Warehouses Corp. 
Terminal eee: Co. 
Standard Warehouse Co. 


MAINE 


PORTLAND—Page 5 
Galt Block Warehouse Co. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Page 5 
Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse Co. 
Camden 


Warehouses 
Terminal Whee. Co. of Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON—Page 5 
Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Co. 
SPRINGFIELD—Page 5 
Atlantic States Whee. & C. S. Corp. 


WORCESTER—Page 5 
Worcester Cold Storage & Whee. Co. 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Page 6 
Central Detroit Whse. Co. 
Commercial Warehouse 
United States Whee. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS—Page 6 
Columbian Storage & Transfer Co. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—Page 6 
Colonial W: Inc. 
Kedney Warehouse 


Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Co. 


ST. PAUL—Page 6 
Central Warehouse Co. 


Midway Torsional W Co. 
Mey eel Wonckomes Ga. 


JERSEY CITY—Page 7 
Lackawanna Terminal Warehouses 


NEWARK—Page 7 
Lehigh Whee. & Trans. Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO—Page 7 
The Lederer Term. Whee. ns Inc. 
The Market Terminal Whee. 

NEW YORK—Page 7 
Baltimore & Ohio Stores, Inc. 
Lehigh Harlem River Term. ‘Whee. 

ROCHESTER—Page 7 
Blanchard S Co., jee. 

B.R. & P. W 
Rochester Ice & C. S. Utilities, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MINOT—Page 7 
Dakota Transfer & Storage Co. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—Page 8 

The Baltimore & Ohio Whee. Co. 
Cincinnati Merchandise Whees 


2 Inc. 


Greeley-General Warehouse Co. 
The Lederer Term. Whee. Co. 
National Terminals Corporation 
COLUMBUS—Page 8 
The Columbus Terminal Whee. Co. 


SPRINGFIELD—Page 8 
Wagners Service, Inc. 


TOLEDO—Page 8 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co. 


OREGON 
« 
Colonial Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Holman Transfer Co. 
Manning Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


MEMPHIS—Page 9 


ohn H. Poston Sto Warehouses 
ited Warehouse & Term. Corp. 


NASHVILLE—Page 9 
Bond, Chadwell Co. 
TEXAS 
DALLAS—Page 9 


The Dallas Trans. & Term. Whse. Co. 
The Interstate Firepf. Stge. & Tfr. Co. 


FORT WORTH—Page 9 
Texas & Pacific Terminal Whee. Co. 
HOUSTON—Page 9 


OGDEN—Page 10 
Western Gateway Storage Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY—Page 10 
Security Storage & Commission Co. 
VIRGINIA 
NORFOLK—Page 10 
Jones Cold Storage Corp. 
RICHMOND—Page 10 
Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 
ROANOKE—Page 10 
Roanoke Public Warehouse 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—Page 10 
Ol Ww & C. S. Co. 
yanks = memory 


United W. 
raceen shies 10 
Pacific Storage Whee. & Distg. Co., Inc. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
HUNTINGTON—Page 10 
Huntington Warehouse Corp. 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE—Page 10 


Hansen Storage Co. 
tional Terminale Corp. 
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LOS a Wareh, sana 


DENVER, COLO. 
Metropolitan W 


house Company The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 


Established 1924 Incerperated i; 1899 ' 700 Fioah Se RB Yon 1913 * 

H. B. Safford 1340-56 East Sixth St. . G. Dameron Fifteenth - B. Toung 
President (Tel.—Trinity 9861) Treasurer * (Tel.—M A 3221) President 

FACILITIES—270,000 ft.; Pisspoest, guinl 

concrete const.; Sprinkler hice alarm 

 eppae Ins. rate, 10.7. siding on AT. 8 & S. Li~ 
-t capacity, 18 cars; free swi 

aes tform: capacity, 26 

SERVICE FEATURES —Bonded: U. S. Customs. 

Pool car distributors. —_ tr service 

available. Space for lease: Storage: ce. 

REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


FACILITIES—250,000 sq. ft. 2 ieseedt, t brick- 
concrete const. & | mill cont, bidgs. Sprinkler pa Tn 
direct alarm with City Fire Dept.; iPr ets 

Ins. rate 10.5c. on D&R enter "UP. 
y vane ors FEA msed, U. S. Whee. 


Apc ged Street Extension & Canal: 
50,000 Brick-heavv mill const. Ins. rate 20c 
to 65c. he connections, all RRs and SS lines. 
SERVICE he ang eee men bended = cus- 
Act; Customs & Int. Rev. bonded. Pool car dist. ee - Regu lar SS pla iy ge oa 
Motor fgt. term. eicker Transportation Co.— om le 5 & Gulf ports. 

statewide ie oy ~ ad Container service. REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Warel 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.; Cole. Tir. & Whsemen’s Assn. ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A. (Mdse.); So. W.A. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Company 


Established 1931 Incorporated 


Gordon Ross 1807 E. Olympic Blvd. 
Associate Manager (Tel.— Trinity 1146) 
FACILITIES—426,393 sq. mas 


H Fl load, ; ie. ; 
- Ins. cates 10.8. “Siding « on Un. eos 
tive traffic. 


SERVICE FEATURES bended; US 
Pool car dist. Motor trans ar 

Rooms—cheese, dates, nuts (32-40°); other com- 
modities at 41° up. Ca 


ndy storage. 
Watch Display Advertisements on Back Covers! 


ork 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Central Storage & 
Forwarding Company 


Established 1919 . 


ASHINGTON, D. C. 
Terminal Refrigerating & & Warehousing Corp. 


Cold Storage "O: ‘th a D Sts., S. W. 

Merchandise ye ee 9515. 

FACILITIES (1) 44 ath & D Stsz., S. W., -. and 
ns. M 


ae 


Incorporated 


. Customs. 


T. R. Sorensen 


H. F. Pratt 
Vice-President 


Manager 


2001 W. Pershing Road 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Star Truck & Warehouse Company 


Established 1893 


H. Halverson 1855 Industrial St. 
Manager (Tel. —Mutual mee 
NS a tt ft.; Hy ate berm 
werd Sprint, 8 


crete const; 
oo rate, 11.7c¢ ahh 


fon And & SE: cap. 15 cara ine evi 
CE TURES — Licensed R. R. 
eek aoe car dist.; Motor term. > cool 
basement for oot > Specialize in drugs, 
toiletries, canned trical appliances. 
REPRESENTED o Senibete Service, Inc. 


Incorporated 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Westland Warehouses, Inc. 

Established 1923 
LeRoy D. Owen ‘7 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
ice-President (Tel.—Lafayette 1101) 
ee leased. 362,668 sq. ft. Fire 
reinf. — Floor load 250 Ibe. Sprinkler. 
=, Go. — 2 L,! a> Jes Ry. 
SF. P. and 

tf. 50 trucks. 

VICES—Bonded: Be apn ny Pool 


- and off. space lease REPRESENTED 


te Free pickup. 
Chgo. 
, awe C.W.A., Lew M.T.A.S.C. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


San Francisco Warehouse Company| 


Incorporated 
625 Third St. 
President (Tel.—Sutter 3461) 


FACILITIES—(!) Continental Worchonswe, CB 
Third St.; (2) Gate ey a ng 
Battery St.—325.000 eq. ft.; Slow bu and 


Established 1899 +. 
Henry F. Hiller 


REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


South End Warehouse Company 


Established 1901 Incorporated 
Gearge W. Lamb HK 625 Second Street 
(Tel.—Garfield 8121) 


FACILITIES) 625 2nd St., Elec. fire detection 
gees a eT eee 
) 540 let St.: 362 Slow burning 
censtructien. Ins. rate 14c. Private sidings. 
SERVICE FEA’ storage and bottling. 
Bonded: U. S. Int. Rev. & Custs. ae teal ar oe 
tribution. Trucking. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Terminal Storage Company of Washington 


Established 1903 Incorporated 


First & K Sts., N. E. 
superinttins —X eMgirapatian 


Tae sree ~ 00 buildings, 243 Pony . of which 
130,000 sq. ft. is of firep construction. Private 
Watchmen; Floor load 250-600 Ibs. Sidings, 
a & O. ." — capacity 20 cars; Motor platform— 


SERVICE ape. 

we VICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors. 
owns. Space for lease. 

ASSOCIA 1ON—A W.A. (Mdse.). 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Union Terminal Warehouse Co. 
“FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE” 
me alae 1918 

° Vi 


V. P. & Gen 
FACILITIES —385, _ m AD: feo 


BY—American arehouses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.(Mdse.); So.W.A.; J.W.A. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wiesenfeld Warehouse Co. 


Established ns of St 
Henry Wiesenfeld ‘ect of Newnan 
Owner & Manager *D (Telephone §-1852) 
FACILITIES—36,000 ft.; Slow iron 
clad ant mill const.; Floor mf 500250 ke Sorin 
rtial watch. service. Siding on St. Johns 


River F 
tuvch titis 


SERVICE FEATURES Sent car r dint. Motor 
transport service. for lease. y service, 
except selling, a Located in heart of city. 


ASSOCIATIONS: A.W.A. (Mdse.) Jacksenville W.A. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
Lee Terminal & Warehouse Corp. 
Est 
L. V. Morell 
Ma er 
FACILITIES Near 
Reinforced concre 
board A switching. W th 
538 ft, draft 27 i 39.Bu Bull SS Terminal. el ee 
SERVICES ‘Storage, Poo Reclear dice. Moter fgt. te 
Centaimer service. for lease. C.O.D.’s collected. 


REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS — A.W. A.; Net’. Pern. W.A.; Se.W.A. 


(Tel.— Lafayette 5628) 


Facilities 
Property leased; 1,352,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, 


brick and concrete construction; Floor load, 
250-350 Ibs.; Sprinkler system. Insurance 
rate, I6c. Siding on Chicago Junction; 
capacity, 35 cars; free switching all lines. 
Truck platform: capacity, 30 trucks; 
sheltered. 

Service Features 


Bonded: State. Pool car distributors. 
Motor transport service. Chicago Junc- 
tion Ry., Union Freight Station under 
same roof, provides fast shipment service 
without transfer or cartage expense. Space 


Associations 
A. W. A. (Mdse); Ill. Asso. Mdse. Whsmn. 


Location 


Less than a mile from geographic and popu- 
lation centers of Chicago. 


British Rail Authority 
Praises Distribution Map 


“The map, which we are extremely glad to have and 
study here, will prove a model for us, which I hope 
I shall be able to persuade one or more of our own 
railway companies to follow up, and I wish to felici- 
tate you and your organization on the preparation 
and production of such a magnificent analysis of 
American business possibilities."-—Executive of a Rail- 
way Research Organization, London. 
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ILLINOIS 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
Established 1913 ye D 
Vv. eM. Kolly 










Incorporated 


5967 W. Staty-Gfth St. 
(Tel.—Republic 3700) 


aCe STUne~Geuth Side Warehouses, 5817-5967 
W. 65th St. (especially ~— to in-transit stor- 
ome): 350,000 oa: - 3 Brick, mill and concrete const.; 
t load, 200-500 lbe.; Sprink. sys.; Ins. rate, |4c. 

. of Chi; capacity, 60 cars; direct 


Downtown Warehouse, 417-39 W. Harrison St. 
evty opposite main post office); 100,000 sq. ft.; 
k and reinforced concrete const.; Floor , 300 
Ibs. Ins. rate, 40c. Siding on C. B. &Q: capacity 
75 cars. Tunnel connection. 50 truck loading doors. 
1ath Ph fn 14th Place Warehouse, 429-49 = 
h (adjacent to downtown district): 90,000 
rick and reinforced concrete const.; Floor 
si Ib. eae. vate, Be. Siding on CB &Q.R. R.; 
capacity, 
South Chicago Waterfront Warehouses, pated 
_ and Calumet River—West Bank: 60,000 
ft.; Seeal qouet-s Floor load, 250 Ibs. Siding on 
Woot tes dre 3 -sonpaaiey, 50 cars. Water Dock: ak, 


‘TURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs; 
— “Peal car distributors. Motor transport 
for handli: _ oe I barge, plus 
or ng any vessel or 
poage facilities. L trap car service and tank 


ASSOCI TATIONS—A.W. A.(Mdse);Ill.Asso.Mdse. W. 
Watch Display Advertisements on Back Covers! 



























CHICAGO, ILL. 


Currier-Lee 


Warehouse Company 
Established 1913 






Incorporated 
427-473 W. Erie St. 
(Tel.—Superior 9066) 
FACILITIES—6 buildings; 2 owned; 4 
leased ; 427-473 W. Erie St., 290,000 ‘ft; ; 
363-371 W. Erie St., 96,400 oq, ft. —Te 
386,400 sq. ft. Slow b urning, heavy joist 
const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs. yy Bw ot sys.; 
Watchmen. Fumigation. Ins. rate, 19c. 
Sidings on Chi., Mil., St. Paul & Pac., 
capacity 2! cars; free switching all lines. 
Motor truck platform: Copncien. 18 
trucks; Sheltered. 


SERVICE FEATURES — Bonded: Li- 
censed, U. S. Whs. Act; U. S. Customs; 
State. Pool car distributors. Motor 
freight terminal—Own and operate equip- 
ment for local trucking. Space for lease: 
Storage; Office. Financial service. Spe- 
cialize in food ae % rooms, etc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse); Ill. 
Asso. Mdse. Whsmn. 








Distribution Map 
“Valuable Service” to 
Warehousemen and 
Manufacturers 


“Thanks for your Distribution Map which 
reached us the other day. The subject of 
the proper na tage to pever wonvangged 
products through = lic warehouses is 
intricate and very difficult to handle, yet 
you have covered this subject in a clear, 
neat, concise and interesting manner. The 
printing and color combinations are splendid. 


“We feel that you have rendered an ex- 
tremely valuable service, not only to the 
warehousing industry but also to manu- 
facturers and national distributors who use 
—or should be using—public warehouses 
for the physical dots ribution of their 


sme vad "Warehouse Division, Steel and 
ire Products’ Manufacturer. 



















CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Warehouses, Inc. Railway Terminal 


& Warehouse Co. 
+ a 


Elmer Erickson * 1500 S. Western Ave. 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. (Tel.—Canal 6811) 





Established 1909 Incorporated 














proce ores 





H. W. Verrall 444 W. Grand Ave. 
Vice-President (Tel.— Whitehall 6580) 
Facilities 


538-564 Kingsbury St.: 293,000 
sq. ft. Fireproof (in part), balance 
slow-burning, brick and laminated 
mill const.; Flac load, 300 Ibs. 
Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T.; Watch- 
men. Insurance rate, 16.2c. 
























Fumigation. Siding on Chi., 
1500 S. Western Pome —-= oq. ft. Fireproof, Mil., St. Paul & Pac.; Capacity, 6 
ee a eee! (char Marchant, Gach ate. 
ah Western Ave—61,000 aq, fe. Fireproof, peo el Tienslien 25 
brick and mill const. load. 250-400 Ibs. 


trucks. Water dock: Boats to 20 ft. 


Service Features 


Bonded: U. S. Customs; State. 
Pool car distributors. Motor 
transport service: company owned 
and operated equipment. Con- 
tainer service. Space for lease: 
Storage; Office. 


Affiliated Warehouses 


Chicago, Ontario Warehouse Co.; 
Boston, North Station Industrial 
Bidg., Inc. 


very low insurance rates: Old line, |4c; pMutuale 

low as 4c. A.D.T. watch service. All units fully 

pert by automatic ao Private watchmen. 
a re wi 





Service =A ate 
Rongeds U. 5 Satu State; Privately. He 

‘to: transport service. orage 
and Office § for lease. 
In and Out-bound L. C. L. freight station on the 
premises eliminates trap car, and cartage 
service rges 

Represented by 

American Chain of Warehouses, ine.s iow York, 
250 Park Ave.; Chicago, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Associations 
A. W. A. (Mdse); Ill. Asso. of Mdse. Warechousemen. 












CHICAGO, ILL. 


North Pier Terminal Co. 


589 E. Illinois St. 
(Tel.—Superior 5606) 


W. W. Huggett *D 


Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


S. T. Heffner 


Manager, Rates and Lease 










Distinctive Location—365-589 E. Illinois St., 3 blocks to Michi 
Drive. Frontage also on new Outer Drive, address 445 Lake 


FACILITIES—1,500,000 square feet mill and brick constructed buildings. Sprinklered. 
Ins. rate 18c. Floor load 335 Ibe. 34 elevators. C. & N. W. R. R. siding, cap. 120 cars. 
Free switching all lines. Truck platforms, cap. 60 trucks. Water Dock, 1600 feet. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Direct Tunnel connection all RRs. Direct boat service to 


Ave., 5 blocks to Wacker 


ore Drive. 









and from Montreal, Europe, So. America and Atlantic Coast. Barge service New Orleans. 
Space leased—offices, storage and light mfg. General storage for spot stocks. Storage 
in transit. Pool car dist. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouses. 


REPRESENTED BY—Cleveland-National Terminals Corp. Indianapolis-Indiana Term. & Refrig. Co. 
Milwaukee-National Terminale Corp, Toledo-National Semaine Soy, New York office—25 Beaver St.; 
Phone, Hanever 2-1172 « A. W. A.; Illineis Association of Merchandise Warehousemen. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Soo Terminal Warehouse 
Established 1914 
* 519 W. Resse 


- G. Morgan 
Manager (Tel-—Canal ec 

FACILITIES—500,000 eq. ft.; Fireproof, rein 

const.; Floor load unlimited; Ins. rate, 36c Pa 

Siding: Soo Line; free switch. all lines; 50 cars. 

Truck dock, 18 trucks under roof. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State. Pool car 

distribution. Motor serv. Cool insummer. 

lease with office. Free in and out fr —o- 

all trunk lines via tunnel. 

National Whse. 


Service 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A (Mdse.i: 1 AM W. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc. 


Established 1886 

F. E. Berg * 22 wl E. Illinois St. 
Sec’y & Trea el.—Superior 6828) 
FACILITIES (1) 219-235 Il fnole St. ae. Ss 
Customs; Distilled spirits — gov't store! B} 
421-427 E. North Water St. & (3) 352-402 "North 
Water St. leased space. Total ec 428,000 sq. 
ft. Mill const. Sprinkler sys.; A. DT: {, Watchmen. 
Ins. rate 18.7c. Sidings on C. & N. 
SERVICE FEATU censed, U. "'S. Whee. 
Act; State. Bonded: Int'l Rev.; Custems; Tax 
bottlin lant for liquors. Pool car dist. ave 

ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; Ill. W. A.; Chi. C. of C. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Warehousing 
Company 
Established 1880 


E. H. Hagel * 
Superintendent 


Incorporated 


323 W. Polk St. 
Tel.—Wabash 6507 


Facilities 

600,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, steel-brick- 
concrete construction. Floor load, 250-300 
Ibs. Dry Sprinkler system; alarm system; 
private watchmen. Insurance rate, 17.7c. 
Siding on Pennsylvania Railroad; capacity 
40 cars; free switching all Chicago lines. 
Motor platform, capacity 100 trucks, all 
sheltered. 


Location 


Adjacent to ““Loop’’—one block from new 
Chicago Post Office; in the heart of the 
railway terminal and wholesale districts. 


Service Features 


Bonded, Illinois Commerce Commission. 
Pool car distributors. Superior office and 
storage space for lease. Storage re- 


stricted to clean merchandise free from 
fire hazard. 


Associations 
Illinois Warehouse Association; Illinois 


Chamber of Commerce; Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce; Chicago Traffic Club. 


. Asso.; capacity, 50 cars; free 
switch. all lines. truck plat. 20 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATU : Cust.; State. 


cars. Motor trans. service; mot. frt. term. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Cent. Whsmn's Asso. of Iii. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


National Warehouse Co. 


1321-35 S. Washington St. ( Tel.—4-3884) 
Established 1920 CHICAGO OFFICE: 
A.J.Thieme = yy 400 W. Madison St. 
Manager (Tel.—Ran. 8152) 

SS owned; 65 . fs 

Fi tcl somcrete & brick Bhan Manthey 

(eps ORR 

- aiding_on cB. 8 State. Pool car 

dist. (shipments handled by rail, motor or water). 
vt. service available; truck terminal in building. 

Space for lease: Storage: Office. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Mead Johnson Terminal Corporation 


“WHERE WATERWAT—RAILWAY—HIGHWAY MEET” 
Established 1930 ye D Incorporated 


J. D. Beeler 1830 West Ohio St. 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. ( Tel.—Dial 7152) 
pha ag = ae re on tg nn 90,000 sq. ft.; —_ 

proof, a pm a const.; Floor load, 

fhm = tym é- D. T. Insurance rate, 19. i 
Sidings on C.'& EI . and L. & N.; free switch., 
all lines. Water Dock: Length, 800 ft.; draft, 9 ft. 
SERVICE TURES—Bonded: U. s. Customs; 
State. Pool Car dist. Motor a terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Mitchell Sales & Storage, Inc. 


Established 1924 
J. R. Mitchell % 435 E. Brackenridge 
Pres. & Treas. (Tels.—A-1425 o A-1426) 
FACILITIES—Property owned: 15,600 sq. ft.; 
Fi , reinfo concrete const.; Floor load, 
250-1200 lbs.; Watchman. Ins. rate, 40.ic. Siding 
on Penn. R. R.., capacity, 4 cars 
SERVICE FEATURES Bonds Supaiched as re- 
ques, Ue Pool A ais lotor f 
RANCH OFF E SERVICE 
distribution of ae y advertised 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Henry Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co. 


Established 1905 Incorporated 
Frank F. Powell * 221 W. St. 
President (Tel.—. 6431) 


BY—Distribution I 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse); Indiana 


Guide 
Page 
4 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indiana Terminal and 
Refrigerating Company 
Established 1910 ke) 


Cold Storage 
F. S. Schneider 


Sec. and Treas. 


Incorporated 


Merchandise Storage 
R. H. Volz 


Manager 


230-248 S. Pennsylvania St. 
(Tel.—Riley 8661) 


Facilities 
MERCHANDISE—202-230 S. Pennsylvania St.: 
196,000 sq. fF . brick and concrete const.; 
Floor load Ibe.; Sprinkler sys.; Private 

Insurance rate, 1!0.4c. ing on 
R. R.; capacity, 8 cars; free switchin 
all lines. Motor truck atform: capacity, | 


trucks; sheltered. 
COLD STORAGE—236-248 S hengg = tgp | St.: 
1,334,000 cu. ft.; Slow burning, brick and _ mill 
peast-s Thee team 200-250 Ibs.; iran. A.D.T. 
ood ae potas, . Insurance rate, ¥... .le. 

ng on Indianapolis Union Ry.; capaci cars; 
free swi Th truck 


orm: 


Service Features 
Bonded: U. S. Customs. Pool car distributors. 
poe for Ay Storage; Office. Cold Storage for 
ble food products. 


Terminals Co > (See listing): 

Milwaukee, National Terminals Co (See listing); 

w York H. 5 Eastern tative, 

National 25 Beaver St. (Tel. 

Hanover ritinn The Toledn <n lesional Terminals Corp.. 
247 Mortis St. (Tel.—Adame 8275). 


Associations 
A. W. A.; Whsemn's Asso. of Indianapolis. 


Com leteness—Convenience 
se this 


SO ChacAl acs esta te 
center to serve both Indianapolis and environs. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Tripp Warehouse Company 


Established 1914 Incorporated 
M. M. Bowen * 


Sec.-Treas. d 

apc apy 620 S. Ca 

inkler and elarm sys.; (2) 1000 E. Ohio St. 

brick; Pest floor space 160,000 sq. ft. Floor load, 

3507 Ins. rate, 14.9c. Sidings on Big Four; 

whe nny le . 

ity 14 trucks. 

tate license. Pool car 

& Office space. 

R —American of Warehouses. 

RSSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); Ind. W. A. 


Distribution Map 
Called “Very Best” 


“So far as we are concerned it is the very best map 
that has ever come to our attention."’"— Sales Depart- 
ment, Rubber and Tire Company. 


“The map is certainly one of the best we have ever 
seen and must have required a tremendous amount of 
labor in its preparation. The information fomih be 

equety anteoosting to us and will 
vely in our study of trading areas.’ — 
Research Department, Advertising Agency. 


“This map contains much useful information.’’— 
Traffic Manager, Distilling Company 


“This certainly is an excellent piece of work and 
uld prove valuable to us.” — Steel and Woc 
Furniture Manufacturer. 


“Your enterprise in bringing out such information i in 
map form is a —— piece of work.’’—Manager, 
Transportation Bureau, Chamber of Commerce. 
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MASON CITY, IOWA 
Mason City Warehouse Corp. 











Established 1930 Incorporated 
F. D. Pearce 600 5.W. Fourth St. 
Sec.- Treas. ‘eleph 


FACILITIES—25,000 sq. fs pmnarpretnet 
crete-brick const.; Floor loa 


Watchmen. 
ine. ne. rate, 18. 32 (90%. Sidin on Chi. & N. W 
Chi 


& Pac.; coneaity. 20 
sas all lines. POOL ae tion 
service, city and territory. MOTOR FREIGHT 
TERMINAL — se: radius of 100 miles, open all 
hours the year aroun 


MEMBER—A. W. A. (Mdse.); M. W. W. & T. 

















SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


Established 1890 
Paul Bekins 


Incorporated 


202-10 Court St. 
Manager (Tel.—83561) 


ogg y= gr . ft.; Mill coasts taer 
load, 200-400 Ibs. - sys.; A. T. Ins. 
rate, 19.8c. Sidine’ © : _= 10 cars; Dine 
tion, all rail lines. Sheltered motor truck plat.; 
SERVICE oh gg an ey car distributors. 
Motor transport e for lease. 
AFFILIATED WAREHOUS Bekins 
Van & Stora: 


maha, 
Co. 
ASSOCIATION: 


A. W. A. (Mdse.) 














WATERLOO, IOWA 


lowa Warehouse Company 
Established 1916 Incorporated 


FACILITIES—Owned. (1) 821 Baulbeery > 
Cement block const. Siding on Chi. G. Wes 
Ins. rate $1.55. (2) 558 Center St. Firep oo J 
brick const. Siding on W. C. F. & N. Ry. oq rate 
56c. Both: 70, sq. ft. Free switching service. 
Member: Mayflower Warehouse a 

SERVICE PRAT URES. Comele ie ota. soew 

ice. COMMON MOTOR FR GHT TER INAL 
SUPERVISED BY BOARD OF RAILROAD 
COMMISSIONERS covering all regular route 
operators, intrastate and interstate. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
Union Transfer & Storage Co. 


Beities mee + ineorpaceted 
O. B. Murphy Spring ine 
Vice-President ‘el.— PBX-7030 


FACILITIES—(!) Vine & Spring Sts., fireproof, 
reinforced concrete; Ins. rate 22c. (2) Vine & 
Merino, brick & mill const. Ins. rate 55c. Both: 
Total floor space 100,000 sq. ft. Sidings on L. & N. 


; free switching. 


R. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors 
Motor transport line, compan 
Louisville, 
Blue Grass 
REPRESEN 


. serving 
Cincinnati, Herlan, 


owned 
iddleborough & 
ion of Kentucky. 
ED BY—American Chain of Warehouses. 















LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
W. N. Cox * E. H. Bacon 


President 
Established 1884 

FACILITIES—944138 sq. ft. for storage of Mer- 
chandise, Household Goods, Tobacco, Distilled 
Spirits—24 Warehouses—Fireproof and slow-burning 
mill—Sprinklered—Conts. Ins. 4.4c to 19.3c per $100. 
SPECIAL FEATU ‘ustoms and_ Internal 
Revenue Bonded—Pool Car Distribution—Free 
Switching all Lines—Satisfying Customers with 


rior Service 
MEMBERS—American Chain of Warehouses— 


Distribution Service, Inc.—Am. Whee. Ass'n. 


Coordinated Data 


The Distribution Map brings together in 
one place data regarding the major markets 


of the United States and Canada. The 


termasion i is organized so as to provide a 


work sheet on which every company may 
map distribution plans to fit its individual 
needs whether five or one hundred and five 


centers of distribution are requi 









MONROE, LA. 
Monroe Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


Established 1925 Incorporated 


N. E. Dawson * 219 Walnut St. 
Vice-President (Telephone—7 80-781) 
FACILITIES—8,000 sq. ft. Brick & concrete const: 
sys.; private watchman. Ins. rate 51.7c- 
ing on Yazoo & Miss. Val.—free switching- 
Sheltered, 8 truck, motor platform. 
SERVICE’ FEATU ‘ool car distribution. 
MOTOR ee ae evece~Cve and 
te dependa freig! t line’ ° 
West V West Monros, New Orleans, Shreveport and inter- 


MEMBERS. A. W. A. (Mdee.); Southwest W. A. 















NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Bienville Warehouses Corporation 


Established 1916 

R. W. Dietrich 340 Bienville St. 
President (Tel.—Main 4200) 
FACILITIES _-200-338 N. Peters St.: 200,000 sq. 
ft. Mill const. Floor load, 250 Ibs. Watchmen. 
Ins. rate 35c (basic). Fumigation. Siding on T. 
& N. O.; cap. 16 cars; free switching. Motor plat.: 
cap. 20 trucks. Same mgt.: Dietrich . Wiltz, Inc. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs; 

State. Pool car distributors 


'—American Chain of Warehouses: 
New York, 250 Park Ave. —_ 3-1235); Chicago, 
53 W. Jackson Bd. (Harrison 1496). 

























NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Commercial Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1925 


E. B. Fontaine 404 N. Peters St. 
President (Tel.—Main 7700) 
hear aged pe Panowngey sq. ft.; Slow burning, heavy 
rick and mill const.; Floor load, 250 Gar. ‘Sprink. 
we ; Watchmen; Ins. rate, 37c. Siding on So. Pac. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: 
State. Pool car dist. Bean cleaning, Ss 
Reconditioning. Billi Financing. 
REPRES' BY—New York, Central Bis 
bution Bureau; Chicago, National Warehousin 
; San Francisco, E M. Ingals, 112 Markee. 


Incorporated 
















NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Standard Warehouse Company, Inc. 


Established 1903 

T. E. Gannett * 100 Poydras St. 
President Tel.—RAymond 2336 
pg hen ens eq. ft. Heavy brick & mill 
const Sprinkler + pvt. watchmen. Ins. rate 
27.6c. Siding et, ‘ex. & New Orleans, cap. 9 cars, 
free switchin Sheltered motor plat., cap. f2 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES Customs & State bonded. 
Pool car lly equipped for coffee 
sonotings, cotee ser ating & oe al bean pave 
ing; flour ss; recon oe. © cargo 


ASSOCIATIONS—-A. W. A; New Orleans Mase. W.A. 















RTLAND, ME. 
Galt Block Warehouse Co. 






Established 1872 Incorporated 1915 

John S. Sawtelle * 20 Commercial Street 

Manager Telephone— 2-7431 

FACILITIES—3 units, 160,000 eq. ft. Slow re haping. 
mill prinkler 


brick & const. sys.; men. 
Ins. rate, 18 (im Tek materials). ‘Pention- 
tion. Private » capacity 5 cars, free switch. 







SERVICE FEATURES—Mdse., furniture, auto 

storage. Pool car dist. Motor Tet. term. ce 

et lease. In one storage: canned r, 
100 tem from Me. State 


MEMBER— Am 






Chain Whees., A.W.A., ee wA. 


Dependable Warehouses 


Only warehouses with a reputation for 
service and with financial refer- 

ences are acceptable in the Warehouse Guide 
and for listing on the Distribution Map. 
Because of the care with which the reco 
of these warehouses have been choked: 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD recommends them 
unhesitatingly. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse Co. 
Incorporated 


Established 1903 yD 
Hillen & High Sts. 


Ti E. Witters 

resident (Tel. —Vernon 1700) 
FACILITIES —6 units. Prop. leased. 542,000 sq. ft. 
Firepr. and slow burn., conc., brick and gg nee 
Floor load to 1000 Ibs. Sprinkler; auto. alarm. W. 


men. Ins. 13c to 36c. La — Siding: W. ee R 
1122 cars. Truck iat 119 ra Socke. 23 fe 


SPECIAL SERVI 7 oo eat Bool ears 
Motor trans. emg 44 Poe 


= 
rts—coastwise, intercoastal. N: 
SNS.—A. W. A., M. W. A., Balt. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Camden Wapehouses 
Established 1900 
Jas. C. Brown, ¥D Camden & Eutaw Sts. 















Mgr. & Treas. (Tel.—Plaza 0400) 


FACILITIES—4 Units; Property leased; 700,000 

— 9 ft. omega ingen const. A.D.T., Private 
atchman, Sprin 

LOCATIONS —Camden S tion, Henderson's Wharf, 

Chase's Wharf, Locust Pomt nt Piers, B. & O. RR. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool cars. Motor trans- 
rt. Direct rail and water connections. Internal 
venue and Customs 

ASSNS.—A.W.A., Md. W.A., Distillers’ Inst. 









BALTIMORE, MD. 






Terminal Warehouse Co. of Baltimore 
Established 1894 Incorporated 
Ludlow 


H. Baldwin *D Davis & Pleasant Sts. 
(Tel.—Plaza 8720-23) 
FACILITIES—6 units. Davis and Pleasant St., 
Prop. owned. Bond St. leased. Water dock, 
400 ft. Dft. 22 fe. 500,000. eq. ft. Brick constr. 
Sprinkler. A. 2 T. Watchmen. Ins. 2lc. Siding, 
P.R.R., cars. Truck plat., 40 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES Bonded: Cust. ‘Space and 
off. for lease. ; for 
REPRESENTED —Assoc. Whees. ie we = 
rk, N. ¥.. Paul 
.A., C.of C. U.S. 

















Huff, Empire State bid New 
O'Dea, 230 N. CanalSt.. Chgo. A. 


wit 





Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Co. 


Established 1928 Incorporated 
Howard E. Wemyss > 4 
Tel.—TRO. 9608 


Treasurer 
FACILITIES—(1) Lechmere Sq., E. Cambri 
Fireproof, reinforced concrete; Sprink. sys. Ins. 
(2) Water St., Charlestown, (Adj. 
Mystic Terminal Co. docks) Brick const., A. D. 
Auto. ore 3 a | Ins. sate 2lc pon be ag Boor 
space ft. ngs on 
ERVICE FEATURES——-Bend RES—Bonded: ¥ Rew “® 2. 
Cust. (No. 2) Pool car dist. Liquor storage (No. 2). 
REPRESENTED ailing 3: ork, Central Dis- 
tribution Bur.; Chicago, National Whe. Ser 















SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Atlantic States Whse. & Cold Stge. Corp. 


Established 1926 
Martin Larsen i) 
General Manage ae ee 
FACILITI ft.; fen Ds cone. and tile. 
rad load hess 250 Toe oe Sorin 





kk 
ES—Bonded: State. Pool on 
dist. Stge. space for lease. St; = in wrens, « 
shipments routed B. & A., N. H. & H., aM. 
Same owner: Atlantic States Whee, Lowell, > boon 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; Mass. 

















WORCESTER, MASS. 





Worcester Cold Storage & Warehouse ( Co. 


Established 1906 
John F. Costello 226 Franklin St. 
Tel.—4-6881, 4-6882 


Gen. Manager 
yo STORAGE—800,000 cu. ft. DRY STOR- 
Concrete & mill const. Sprin- 


atl ate eh ante ize. Siding 
a_i ae rivate watchmen. Ins. rate |2c. 

rye (New Haven and B. & M. connections). 
SERVICE FEATURES ‘State ae Pool car 
dist. Motor service. Space for lease. mage « al 
a products except citrus come. onions, fish. 
> - aooge ts in aang privileges to Boston, Providence, 

a 


New Bedford. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.(C.S.); Besten Pratt & Pred. Ex. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 


Established 1926 Incorporat 
W. F. Evans * 1627 W. Fort St. 
President Tel.— Randolph 3540 


FACILITIES—1627 W. Fort St. (illustrated)— 
54,000 sq. ft. Cooler room. Fireproof, reinfor 
concrete. Sprinkler system; American Still a 
24 hr. service. Ins. rate 9c. Siding on Mich. Cen 
free —,, (shipments origina outside Mich, } 
Brandt & Wyoming Seo 540,000 sq. ft. Fire- 
proof, reinforced concrete. Sprinkler system. Ins. 
rate 9c. Siding, cap. 38 cars, free switching. 
—y te pe Terminals Co. in Colum- 
bus, Da is Saeee set and a. 
SERVIC U. S. Customs bonded. 
Pool car EATURES— Motor freight terminal. 
Storage and o space for lease. Bulk storage 
of liquors. Sales representation for customers— 
es eng Complete distribution 
ius 


in 200 
REPRESENTED BY—American Chain ef Warehouses. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Commercial Warehouse 
Established 1935 Incorporated 
L. J. McMillan yy 1965 Porter St. at Vermont 
General Manager (Tel.—Randolph 8723) 
FACILITIES—80.000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, re- 

inforced concrete & brick const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs. 
Ins. RR ce (90% co-insurance). Siding on Mich. 


Cent. R 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Int. Rev. 
con Pool car dist.; Motor freight 

terminal. ce oo lease: Storage; 

REP Y—Distribution Service, Inc. 

ACCESSIBILITY Located in heart of Detroit's 

wholesale and jobbing districts. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
United States Warehouse Company 


Established 1931 Incorporated 
E. E. Seymour 1448 Wabash Ave. 
Vice-President Tel.—Randolph 4730 
FACILITIES—Mdse. 3 >" oe ig cu. ft.; Cold 
a Soe ft. ireproof, rei nforeed con- 
crete. Sprin alarm sys.; pee oe 
Ins. rate, umigation. ding on eh, 
Cent., cap. 25 cars; recip. switching (except Penna. 
. R. connection with Toledo). Shelt. Motor plat. 
SERVICES—Cold & common stge. in one buildi 
Bonded: Customs; Int. en =. 


dist. Motor f 
MEMBERS—Asseciated Warcheuses "EE maw 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Columbian Storage & Transfer Co. 


Established 1921 


Barend Zevalkink 435 S. Ionia Ave. 
President ( gree 

FACILITIES—90,000 oq. ft.; om > er 

const.; Watchman. Ins. rate, 7/6c. ing a 

Mich. Cent. 8 cars; free switch. 

SERVICE  PEATURES— Pool car dist. Motor 

freight term. transport 


ted trucks and trailers 
Picks and del. for P.R. R. and Univ. Carloading Co. 
Y— ibution, Inc. 
RSSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.). 


Incorporated 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Colonial Warehouses, Inc. 
Established 1907 
W. M. Hardin 
FACILITIES 100,000 oq, ft., 70% breprest. 
, 

concrete const. Max. as load % 
alarm, pvt. watchmen. ine. 2 rate |! * (90% 
Sidings: G.N.; M.& St.L.; C.B.& Q.; f 
cap. 10 cars. 2 Motor *platforms—! = 
Located three blocks from panes Hotel. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Customs bonded. 
poarenr aint, Mot..transp. aunians rice, Stus. Sof . Space 

lease aan Chicago. 
ASSNS. AWA; Minn-NW.W.A.; Minn, Track Owners. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Established 1911 Incorporated 


C. Geo. Gohlke 617 Washington Ave., No. 
Vice-President (Tel.—GEneva 5325) 
FACILITIES—180,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, reinforced 
concrete const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs. A.D.T. and 
watchmen. Ins. rate, 25c (90%). Sidings on G.N. 
and C.B. &Q.R. Rs.; agony. pelo me et 

Warehouses also in St. 1; Grand Forks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors. 


Motor freight term. Local 
REP RESENTED BY Y—Allied Banas service. Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS A.W A. (Mdse.); Minn. W.A. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Established 1929 Incorperated 
618 Washingten Ave. N. * aot Fl Ly a. 


Warehouse No. 1 Ww 
Minneapolis — (Tel.— MAin 3568) — ey ey 


FACILITIES—100,000 sq. ft.; io ye brick and 
concrete construction; Floor load 25 Ibs.; A. D. T. 
and private wa ; capac- 


Sidin, 
~ Ht 16 cars; free switching all lines. Motor truck 


St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1916 Incorporated 


8th . Locust Sts., St. Paul 
a gy ed zest) 
FACILITIES-307, 000 t.; Fi 
concrete construction; “tise: 
Private watchmen. Sid on Cia 
26 cars; free switching lines. Motor truck 
platforms. 


Midway Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1933 


) 

2295 University Avenue, St. Paul 
en wanter 1811) 
FACILITIES—60,000 se he and mill con- 
struction; Floor load 250 th S and private 
watchmen, Siding on Minnesota Lp med Raiwers 
capacity, cars; free switching ines. otor 

truck platforms. 


Service Features 
ate and Si. . Stems ema. Offices a 
5 Gok 
car dis tiona no H 
ments. Contract crushing: fleet of | 0 troche. 
Caoteandory Hesleomen bicaseciionsd be 


Paul, and one the very heart of each city, i 
n TRIPLE SERVICE in this important = 


Associated a, ae le Ss dame 
- tate “. 
Now York Citys 250 Ne Canal Sc Chleenn 


Associations 
UO Geeaher of Cornmnnann, 8s 7. An Minn. W. A., 
Minn. Truck Owners Assn 


Famous for “TRIPLE SERVICE” —from Coast 
to Coast. Your inquiry cordially invited. 


Monthly Corrections Mean 
Up-to-date Facts 


A system which provides for the monthly 
correction of the information furnished in 
this Guide assures shippers of dependable 
data at all times. 


> ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 


MIDWAY DISTRICT 


Central Warehouse Company 
Established 1902 GY Incorporated 


St. Paul, 741 Pillsbury Avenue 
Telephone— Nestor 2831 


FACILITIES AND LOCATION—Facilities 
mid-way between Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
stock serves Twin Cities economically and efficiently. 
Merchandise Storage—500,000 sq. &, aan & con- 
crete const. ADT alarm throughout. 120,000 sq. ft. 
protected by sprinkler sys. Ins. Snes 25c. 
Cold Storage—500,000 cu. ft. Concrete const. 
A.D. T. Ins. rate 19.5c. 
ads on Minnesota Transfer Ry. (termini all 
RRs.), capacity 50 cars. Free switching all lines. 
Motor platform, capacity 16 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. Customs bonded; 
also State bonded. Pool car distribution. Motor 
freight terminal. Operate a joint railway freight 
station—no carting necessary on L. C. L. shipments. 
Manufacturing and storage space for rent—35 acres of 
land, 16 buildings. Four miles of trackage operated by 
our own electric locomotive for prompt placing of cars 
D BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 
219 E. North Water St. oa ao 7180); 
ork, 100 Broad St. een 9-0986); 
San Francisco, 625 Third gi 3461). 


ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.; Blinn. Northwest W.A. 


Adams Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1900 Incorporated 
Fred C. Adams * 228 W. 4th St. 
Vice President Bay aes 9 0225) 


pliner nlgy wo mig . > Fireproof, reinf. 
concrete. Sprinkler, M.D alarm, pvt. watchmen. 
Ins. rate 24c. Siding on KCSRR. Cap. 8 cars. 
Free switch. Truck plat. covered, : 0 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATU nded ustoms, Int. 
Rev., State; Lic., U. S. Whse Act. Pool car dist. 
Stg. & office space for lease. Mot. Transp. ser. & 
fgt. term. Daily overnight service to 4p 4,000 
towns. In wholse. dist.; near retail dist. & fgt depots. 
ASSNS.—A.W.A.; M.W.A.; Traf. Club; C. of C. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Central Storage Company 


Established 1880 * Incorporated 


Charles C. Daniel, Jr. 1422 St. Louis Ave. 
Secretary (Tel.—Victor 3268) 


FACILITIES—1422-28 “4 Louis Ave.—2 buildings: 

87,742 eq. ft.; ye Spr brick-hea 7 = eet.s 

Floor load, 250 

Supervisory — ; jer ayes M.D oe 

rate, 17.2c. sya Priva on ‘Mc Pac.; capacity, 8 cars; 

Free switching, all lines. Sheltered motor truck 

rm. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: State. Em- 

apes -. Pool car distributors. Motor 
ght terminal and Feo emp a 

o opera 

contract-haulers of free vat wa pas delivery freight. 

Space for lease: Storage; Office. mei 

service. 

REPRESENTED BY—Distribution Service, Inc. 

ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.) 

KANSAS CITY’S oldest warehousing service—since 

1880, over 55 years. We have from the first con- 


and truck terminal district, nearest to the 
Wharf, served by the Federal Barge Lines. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 


Established 1913 


A. J. Crooks 1104 Union Avenue 
Gen. Mgr. (Tel.—Victor 2424) 


—— o locations: 322,000 sq. ft.; Rein- 

te and brick const.; Floor load, 250 Ibe.; 

Spink e. Ine. ret 5 ey ep ot ee oe. 
cars; free swi 

SPECIAL 6, Friaco Fe Ray cap. 2 Licensed, U, S. 

Whs. ams U. 3. Customs State. Re mo car dist. 
ASSOCIATI SAW. A A. (Mdee)e Me W.A. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


933 Mulberry St. 





Equipped for complete storage, and 
ne facilities: 


way | construction; sprinkled; 500 to 1500 Ibs. 
for load. 10.4c insurance rate. Center of truck and 

R. shippin district. 14-cars switch capacity. 
Dockage for 30-trucks. Free oon Long dis- 
tance trucking and local dray: Financial respon- 
sibility. Experienced personnel. 


















SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
S. N. Long Warehouse 


Established 1903 
*° 9th & Gratiot Sts. 
iy apo — 





SERVICE FEATURES Bonded: Ciccnsed OU U.S 
Whs. Act; State. Pool car dist. Separate vault 
space for Red La ucts at no increase in 
insurance. ce for lease. Motor service. 
REP D mg ~ age Service, Inc., 
and Associated Warehouses, Inc 
ASSNS.—A. W. A.; Mo. W. A : St. L. Mdse. W. A. 















ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rutger St. Warehouse, Inc. 


Established 1920 s 
er St. 
Png J. Lust reas. * D (rat arsine 
eer pg mag - 210,000 sq. fe “Cold Stg. 
(beer) 8700 cu. mill const. Sprink. ie 
ADT Central Wag M0 alarm. Ins. rate 2 
og 8 on ect Pac. and Term. R. R. Assn., cap. 
—g +4 switching. Motor plat., cap. 5 eck 
Mississi i River Dock near Municipal B = o 
SERVICE—Bonded: U. S. Cust.; State. Pool car 


dist. Motor freight terminal. Space for lease. 
ASSOCIATIONS=—St. L. Mdse. W.A.; Midwest W.&T.A. 














JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Lackawanna Terminal Warehouses 
Established 1929 * Incorporated 
W. J. Northup 629 Grove St. 


President Tel. (N. Y.)—Rector 2-2345 
FACILITIES—Adjacent te Manhattan Tunnel. 
1,072,883 eq. ft. Fireproof, brick-concrete-steel const. 
Sprinkler sys.; Atmo Fire Detection; Watchmen. 
Sidin on D.L.& W.; jonpectty 52 cars. 
Sheltered motor +» Cai —" 

SERVICE FEATURES, S. Custs. bonded. 
Pool car dist. Motor freight terminal. Space for 
lease. Railroad and Coastwise Broom Ship Station. 


REPRESENTED BY—Associated Warehouses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—Port of NY WA, NJLW.A. 


Ins. rate 






















NEWARK, N. J. 


Lehigh Warehouse & 


Transportation Co., Inc. 
Established 1919 


Albert B. Drake 98-108 F Ave. 
President * Tel.—Bigelow 3-7200 


PACH TIES SEW ARK — 90-50 Frelinghuysen 
Ave.: 250,000 sq. ft. Fire concrete 
Gpegews. Floor load, 250 Ibs. ecleiincens he D.T.; 
men. Ins. rate, 6c up to 10.2c. Siding on 
Lehigh Valley; and switching to and from Penn. 
10 om. Sheltered Motor Plat.: ca , 20 trucks. 
ELIZAB ‘TH—829 Newark Ave.: 1, ,000 eq. ft. 
Firepret, a reed concrete steel const. r 
load, 250 lbs. Sprinkler sys.; local alarm sys.; Watch- 
men. — _— 8c up to 16.7c. 
Fruck P R. R., eoslty,, +4 5 


Ld Plat. 
Int caparity 100 cracks Licensed, U. S 
Wie, yf S. Int. Rev.; U. S. Cust.; State. All 
employees bonded. Pool car distributors. 
Motor terminal and tr: service: Compeny 
operated fleet of motor covering the tro- 
politan area with a regular delivery service; Eeansed 
and im; fed ruck Special true te andrew 
crews 
iy ond tanallesk intallaton of eletre teltgerator 


machines, e' 

IATIONS—A.W.A. (Mdse.); Whemn’s. Asso. 
Port of N.Y rr 4 gos Whsmn’s. Asso.; of Com- 
merce; oy ee Seaash Trafic Club; 
N. J. Lacate Want eae 


Guide to Merchandise and Cold Storage Warehouses 
MISSOURI—NEW JERSEY —NEW YORK—NORTH DAKOTA 













BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Lederer Terminal Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Established 1921 Ie (Tel.—Jefferson 1120) 


124 Niagara Frontier Food Terminal 
Herbert H. Lederer, President 


FACILITIES—60,000 2q. ft. Fireproof, concrete- 
brick const. Private wena n Sidings on Erie 





and Nickel Plate RRs., cars. Shelt. Motor 
lat. p. M4 trucks. ‘Hemi controlled space. 

REPRESENTED BY-_New York rk City, 

Perkins, 82 Beaver St. Ce 

Lederer Terminal See te 3 n'Chloees . H. Finger, 
519 W. Roosevelt Rd. (Canal 3742); 8 San Francisco, 


z M. Ingles, 112 Market St. (Esbrook 2248). 













BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Market Terminal Warehouse 
Established 1926 Incerporated 

William L. Street 


110 P 
* (Tel.—Clave. 1926) 
FACILITIES—(1) Scott, Perry & Mississippi 









General Manager 


Sts.: Fireproof; brick-concrete const. (2) 100-1 

Perry St.: Mill const. Both units: 170,000 sq. ft. 

gg + . fire at gt bay =. Ins. rate 17.1c 
ngs on ree swi 

SERVICE FEATU col car dist. Transit 
















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Baltimore & Ohio Stores, Inc. 


PIER 21, EAST RIVER 
(On South St. adjacent Brooklyn Bridge) 
Established 1914 


Irvin W. Mead Telephone 
Treas. & Mgr. Digby 4-1600 
Area 35,000 sq. ft. (Mill constructed floor). 
SERVICE: Pool car dist. Specialize in handling 
foodstuffs and other high guess commodities. 
For information regarding wareh aueeen on > Balti- 
more & Ohio .—communicate with Irvin W. Mead. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A.; W.A. Port N. Ys N.Y.W.A. 























NEW YORK, NN. Y. 


Lehigh Harlem River 


Terminal Warehouse, Inc. 
Established 1929 





Incorporated 


A. H. Loomis 385 Gerard Ave. 
President (Tel.— Mott Haven 9-4297) 
Facilities 


Gerard Ave. at E. 144th St. & Harlem River, 
ay 0 tbe. Spr steel & concrete const.; 
Automatic Fire Alarm 


aed. rinkler 
bea Wack man. ins. Rate, 15.4¢ (90 


Stil oe h V 13 Shel: 
Siding on f pletiosus Valley: coy ao 


Service Features 
Pool car distributors. Adjacent to up-town 
tion from w 


n-st immedia 
by . Federal licensed sam: Clean 
oors—orderly arrangement. 
OUR NEGOTIABLE hee ake ag RECEIPTS 


re accepted banks as collateral for loans t 
prtthe em ate! ean eemialiiee hed Sacten 


’ Associations 
Chamber of Commerce of Secerge of New Vouk 
Warehousemen’s Association of Port of New York 
Conference on Port Development of City of NY. Inc. 
Bronz Board of Trade. 





Distribute Products 
in 32 States 
TRAFFIC WORLD shipper subscribers 


distribute their products, on the average, 
in 32 states—44.1% distribute in all 48 


states. It is because of this widespread 
distribution that 69% of these subscribers 
use an average of 23 warehouses. 








The Traffic World 


November 7, 1936 
Serial Page No. 925 















ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Blanchard Storage Co., Inc. 


Established 1912 320 Bread St. 
A. S. Blanchard, * (Tel.—Main 7021) 
FACILITIES Property won 40,000 0,000 2a. ft. 


beck and slow burn S te and 
b ee —. 250 ibs. Sp rinkler Ina. ra rate 35c. 


wear bos) NYC R RB. R “R. 
V.R.R. ack platt Cap. 4 — 
SERVICE FEATURES — Pool cars. Space and 

2 Own trucks deliver 25 mi. radius. 
Associated freight line, scheduled trips, 250 mi. radius. 
ASSOCIATIONS: N. F. W. A. 
















ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc. 


Established 1914 


U. C. Lovin er King & Maple Sts. 
Man . *D Kine (Tel.—Main 3991 or 
FACILITIES Property owned—100,000 sq 


Fireproof, built-up concrete const. S 
watchmen. Ins. |2c. Siding on B. & O. R. R., capac- 
ity 22 cars, free switching. elt motor pla 

gepectarS trucks. Operate Boat dock on N. Y. State 


nal. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Motor fgt. 
terminal. Storage & & office space for lease. 
REPRESENTE ‘a ae Chain areheuses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; Rochester T. & W. A. 


wang 























ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester Ice & Cold Storage Utilities, Inc, 


Established 1926 
Wm. M. Scott Oe) - O. Box 940 

Mgr., Storage Dept. (Tel.—Monroe 1880) 
FACILITIES—19860 East Ave.: 55,000 om 
Brick and on mill const.; Floor load 150-. 
A. D. T. men. Ins. rate, 85.5c. songs 
ONYCRR « delivery at Brighton Station. 
SERVICE FEATURES Li RES—Licensed: State. Cold 


Storage—fruits, tables, ts, dairy and other 
ucts rearing rer. Goasmunes Storage—food 


ines and n us, non-infamma ile wogaets 
ASSOCIATIONS oA W. A. (C.S.); N. B. & E. 















MINOT, N. D. 
Dakota Transfer & Storage Co. 


Established 1921 


Nels Goeson * 18 Second St., N. E 
Manager Telephone—692 


An. a esci7 sia Max.” 
s. rat on 
7 = all fines 


. 3 cars, free swi \. 

SERVICE FEATU ool car 

dist. Motor freight terminal—with our own 

cquiement we maintain a y service to the Twin 

Cities, Devils Lake and x pose, ony points. Special 
— allows us to haul anywhere in State. 

NS.—N F.W.A.; N.W.Treck & Bes Asen.; Minn. Reg. 


FACILITIES—22,500 sq 
ed By 350 Ibs. 





on New Jersey 
Warehouse Stocks 


Incomplete data furnished by the New 
Jersey State Tax Department (tax data 
used on Map of Key Distribution Areas were 
obtained by correspondence with State Tax 


authorities) is responsible for the showing 
of incorrect information for New Jersey. 


Stocks stored in “incorporated commercial 
warehouses” are not subject to property 
tax. Stocks stored in a warehouse ‘owned 
by storer’’ are subject to tax. 


Please correct data under heading ““Taxes 
on Warehouse Stocks’ on your Map of 
Key Distribution Areas. 
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INCINNATI, OHIO 
The Baltimore and Ohio Warehouse Company 


Incorporated 


F. W. Berry Second & Smith Sts. 
Mgr. & Treas. (Tel.—Parkway 7646) 
Cee sree Sey Stg., 219,000 sq. ft.; cold stg. 
90, cu. ft. Stone steel—brick—wood const. 
rinkler hy central alarm ; watchmen. Ins. 
22c. Direct rail connection. 12 la freight elevators. 
SERVICE—Customs bonded ‘ool car dist., re- 
shi and C. O. D. collections. Warehouse espe- 
ci =~ > to products requiring protection ion 


dirt, heat or cold. 
Se TK TIONG AW A: Ohio W. A.; Cin. W. A. 


CINCINNATI, OHI 
Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


Established 1851 

Ernest L. Becker e 7 West Front St. 

V.-P. & Gen’l Mgr. (Tel.—Main 4117) 
FACILITIES—(!) 11-17 E. Front St. Ins. rate, 
25.1c. (2) 7-19 W. Front St.; Ins. rate 33.2c. 
Both houses: Total 225,000 sq. ft.; heavy mill const.; 
Soaek sys.; A.D.T.; watchman: Sidings, P. R. R., 

"Reciprocal ors arrangements 

SERVICE F EATUR ES—Bonded: . Ss Cust.; 
Pool car ore aoe trans. Space for lease. 


CHICAGO 
Ni WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0908 “SI 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.SS3: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Greeley-General Warehouse Co. 


Robert C. Greeley ir Broadway y & E. 15th St. 
President Tel.—Cherry 8074) 


FACILITIES—175,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, reinforced 
concrete const.; Floor load, up to | 3 atch- 
man service. Ins. rate, 37e. Fumigation. Siding 
on N. Y. Cent.; capacity, 100 cars; free switching. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Inter. 
Revenue. Pool car distributors. Motor transport 
service. Container service. Space for lease: 
Storage; Office. Field warehousing. 


REPRESENTED BY—American Chain ef Warehouses. 


OHIO—OREGON 


CLEVELAND, OHI 
The Lederer Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1921 Incorporated 


Herbert H. Lederer . 1531 W. 25th St. 
President (Tel.—Cherry 5280) 


FACILITIES 

E. 37th St., Northern Ohio Food Terminal (grocery 
a handled exclusively). 120,000 sq. Fire- 

.» concrete const. Private watchmen. "Sehing 
os Nickel Plate, cap. 24 cars, free switching. Shel- 
tered Motor plat., cap. 17 trucks. 
1236 Broadway—The Broadway Warehouse has 
humidity controlled space for sugar ond — j 
hygroscopic me 90,000 sq. ft. 
concrete-brick const. A.D.T., private ou 
Siding on Nickel Plate (connected with main freight 
depot—eliminates cartage), cap. 15 cars. Sheltered 
Motor plat., cap. 20 trucks. 
1530 Riverbed Ave.—100,000 sq. ft. 
concrete-brick-steel const. Private aay n, Siding 
on Erie, cap. 6 cars. Motor plat., cap. 
SERVICE FEATURES—U. S. wl ab oar’ 
Pool car distribution. Motor transport service- 
Favorable rates from all docks and piers. 
REPRESENTED BY—New York City, George W. 
Perkins, 82 Beaver St. (Beekman 3-6642); Buffalo, 
Ledeaee Terminal (See adv.); Chicago, M. H. Finger, 

W. Roosevelt Rd. (Canal 5742); San gnaiean, 

é 4 ‘Ingles, 112 Market St. (Esbrook 2248). 
ASSOCIATIONS—Am. W. A. (Mdse.); Ohio W. A. 


COLUMBUS, OHI 
The Columbus Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
Wm. J. O’Neil e 55-85 Terminal Wa 
Vice-Pres. & Mgr. (Tel.—Adamse 6239 
homey ty 000 sq. ft.; brick & concrete 
const. A. D. T on N. Y. Cent. (Big Four); 
seoolving floor at car mo as free switch. Motor pla 
floor at truck level; capacity, 50 

VICE FEATURES—Bo U. S. Customs. 

i Motor freight, terminal. Storage 


way and air traffic; serve 
customers number more than six million. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


National Terminals Corporation 
1200 West Ninth Street 


(Tel.—Cherry 4170) 


A. B. Efroymson OpD 


Vice-President 
Facilities 


National Terminals, 1200 W. Ninth 
St.: Property o 16,000 sq. ft. (Cold 
Storage, | ,500,000 cu. ft.); Fireproof, brick 
and reinforced concrete const.; Floor load, 
250 lbs.; Sprinkler sys.; Watchmen. Insur- 
ance rate, 10.7c. Siding on C.C.C. & 
St. L.; capacity, 63 cars; free switching all 
lines. Motor truck platform: capacity, 


65 trucks; Sheltered 


Dock Terminal, 1150 Main Ave.: Prop- 
erty leased; 30,000 sq. {t.; Fireproof, steel 
construction; Floor load, unlimited; Watch- 
men. Insurance rate, 58c. Siding on 
Balt. & Ohio; capacity, 21 cars; no recip- 
rocal switching. Motor truck platform: 
= 10 trucks; Sheltered. Water 

| hao 500 ft.; draft, 18 ft.; two 
Sh speed Gn Gantry cranes and other modern 
handling devi provide expeditious and 
economical soe Nes of all classes of pack- 
age cargo. 


Overlakes Terminals, 900 E. 54th St. (at 
Lake Erie); 200,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, con- 
crete const.; Floor load, 250 Ibs; Watchmen. 
Insurance rate, 35c. Siding on N. Y. 
Cent. Motor truck platform: eqpacity. 
9 trucks; Sheltered. Water dock: Length, 
oe draft, 20 ft.; electric and gas cranes 


other modern handling equipment. 


F. V. Prusa 


Service Features 


Pool car Asay 2 09 Space for lease: 
Storage; Office; Light manufacturing. Cold 
Storage: Fruits and vegetables; meats and 
fish; poultry and dairy products; frozen 
fruits. Pick up freight station (C. C. C. 
& St. L.) in Ninth Street Terminal, elimi- 
mogg cartage charges on shipments via this 
ine. 


Completeness 


Equipped to handle economically and ex- 

itiously shipments to be received or sent 

y rail, boat or truck and facilities for both 

dry and cold storage, makes National Ter- 
minals Corporation service complete. 


Discover through investigation the 
adequacy of the National Terminals Cor- 
poration to serve the specialized needs of 
your company in Cl 


Represented By 


Chicago—North Pier Terminal Co. 

Indianapolis—Indiana Term. & Refrig. Co. 

Milwaukee—National Terminals Corp. 

Toledo—National Terminals Corp 

New York office—25 Beaver St. Phone 
Hanover 2-1172. 


Associations 


A. W. A. (Mdse. & C. S.); Ohio Whsmn’s. 
Asso.; Int. Apple Shippers. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Wagners Service, Inc. 
Established 1894 
Ray Wagner * Ave.atPenna.R.R. 
Secretar (Tel.—Main 445) 

FACILITIES—52,500 sq. ft. Fireproof, 

const Floor load 15 50-600 Ibs. Watchmen. Ins. rate 
65.9c. on Penna. R. R.; free switching all lines. 
Sheltered motor platform; capacity 10 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool — dist. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1927 Incorporated 
. Ashenbrenner 321-357 Morris St. 
V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. (Tel.— Main 4231) 


FACILITIES—Dry storage, 150,000 sq. aes Cold 
storage 2,500,000 cu. ft.; Sprink. sys.; A. D. T. 
Private Sidin . es ==. and N. Y. C.;: MOTOR 
TRUCK PLA 30 trucks: sheltered. 
SERVICE FEATUR! . S. Customs & General 
Bonded warehouse. Complete warehousing and 
delivery service c Ho Ohio, Mich. & In 
CAPITAL—Over $1,000,000. References: ” Any 
Toledo Broker, ageem, Grocer, Trucker, Bank. 
TOLEDO’S LARGEST, FINEST, RESPONSIBLE WHSE. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Colonial Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Established 1923 Incorporated 
W.H. McMurtry 1132 N. W. Glisan St. 
President and Manager Dept. A ( Tel.—Bdy. 2643) 
FACILITIES—Unit 1: 1132 N. W. Sane Rv. 
50, - sq. ft.; Slow burning, brick and mil 
vt ‘Ins. rate: ec - cov.) shy 2: "734 
ve ‘14th Ave.; 85,000 eq. ft.; Slow burning, brick- 
mill construc.; ; Ins. rate: > {90% coet Both 
units: Watchmen service. 
SERVICE FEATORESBonded, P Dost Car. 


Com to’ ii lease. 
REP SNTED DY hited "Dieibation. Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Holman Transfer Co. 
Established 1864 Incorpozated 


H. M. Clark 1306 N. W. Hoyt St. 
President (Tel.—Br. 6444) 


FACILITIES—50,000 sq Slow burning, brick 
const.; S; k. 3A. dD: or Watchmen, Ins. rate, 
22¢ (90 0). ing on Terminal Co.; Cap., 3 cars; 

— switch., all lines. Motor truck plat.: cap., 


8 trucks; Shelte 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs. 
~< car dist. ye trans. service. Spese for lease. 
of Warehouses. 


REPRESENTED B 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. WwW. A. (Mdse.); Ore. W. A. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Manning Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Established 1907 Incorporated 


W. G. Manning 911 N. W. Hoyt St. 
President (Tel.—Broadway 2411!) 


FACILITIES—70,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning mill 
const.; Sprink. sys.; Watchmen. Ins. rate, 20.2c. 
Siding on Terminal Co.; 3 cars; Free switching. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs. 
Pool car dist. Motor trans. service. 

~~ lg Associated 


REP ao arehouses, Inc. 
MEMBER—A. (Mdse.); Nat. Fur. W. A. 


THE HUB OF ‘DISTRIBUTION in the Pacific 
Northwest—overnight service to all Northwest cities. 


Pay 85% of Annual 
Railroad Freight Bill 


TRAFFIC WORLD | shipper-subscribers 
pay 85% of the annual railroad freight bill 
and ship about 3% of the total tonnage 
carried by railways, trucks and domestic 
water lines. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Pennsylvania Warehousing 


and Safe Deposit Ce Co. | 


Established 1872 


John. A McCarthy * 1- 113 South Third St. 

Pres Tel.—Lom bard 3893) 
FACILITIES 22 units. roperties owned and 
leased. 1,092,000 sq. ft. Floor load 250 lbs. Conc. 
and ee burn. Part sprinklered. Ins. 4c to 64c. 
Sidin B. & O., P. R. R., Reading. Cap. 40 cars. 
SER CE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Cust. 
Pool car. Space and off. for lease. Local Siuy serv. 
REP. BY—Am. Chain of Whses., Inc. G.W. Perkins, 
82 Beaver St., New York. A.W.A., P.W.A.,W.A. of P. 








PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Philadelphia Piers, Inc. 


Established 1934 


E. W. Stringfield *D 111-113 So. Third St. 
Gen’l Traffic Mgr. 
Tel. Bell—Lombard 9934, Keystone—Main 8811 


FACILITIES—Four units. Piers 96, 98, 100 
South, 25 acres lumber yard adjacent. Property 
leased. 1,100,000 sq. ft. under cover. Reinforced 
concrete construction. Floor load, 300 Ibs. maximum. 
Part sprinklered. Watchmen. Ins. 14.4c to 17.7c. 
Siding on Pennsylvania R. R., Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R., Reading R. R. Capacity 600 cars. Water 
dock, length 1500 ft., draft 30 ft. 


SERVICE FEATURES—General merchandise stor- 
age and wharfinger. Bonded: U. S. Customs. 
Storage space for lease. Office space available. 
Storage-in-transit privilege on flour, grain products 
and other commodities. Direct car to shipside service 
at piers. Lighterage and extra handling eliminated. 
Import, export, inter-coastal and coastwise commerce 
handled with speed and economy. 






For further details see display advertisements 
appearing monthly in THE TRAFFIC WORLD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 
















Established 1904 y ener od 
E. V. D. Sullivan <7 81 Fairmount Ave. 
President (Tel.—Market 0160) 


Seeger dy N. E. Cor. Front & Brown 
Sts., and 800 Delaware Ave. Fireproof, con- 
crete const. Sprinkler sys., A. D. T., private watch- 
. (2) Eleven other units. Total—all facilities, 
2,940,000 sq. ft. Ins. rates as low as 4c. Sidings 
on Penna. and Reading RRs., free oes. 

SERVICES—Customs and Dept. of Ae. BAI 
bonded. Pool car dist. Motor - term.—own and 

n 


° + trucks for city & subur deliveries. 
MEMBER—Distribution Service, Ine.; A.W.A.; Penna. W.A. 






SCRANTON, PENNA. 


The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 


Established 1894 Incorporated 


is Coe nee 219 Vine St. 
Sec: (RelepSonenthi) 
FACILITIES.-53 .000 sq. ft. Steel frame const.; brick 
& tile walls, wood floors. Soctee. sys.; A.D.T.; watch- 
men. Ins. rate 30c (90%). Sidings on D. & H. and 
D. L. & W.; free switching. Shelt motor plat. 
Speretes Wilkes Barre Storage Co. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car dist. Motor 
freight terminal. Storage & office space. Fin- 
raw materials and nationally adv. products. 
ENTED BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse); Penna. W. A. 


























These Facts Are Brought 
Together on the Distribution Map 


Statistics that show the importance of 189 cities in 
e Uni States as re and wholesale centers 
pear on the margins of the Distribution a 

Tins information is so coded that it me 5 a read: 

studied in connection with the area served nyee | 

of these cities which is graphically shown on a map. 

Coordinated with the map is a cross-reference with 

the Warehouse Guide which a Cog in the of issue 

of THE TRAFFIC WOR This 

Guide tells the story of the outstanding a 

serving important distribution cities. 





SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Wilson Storage and Transfer Company 


Established 1930 
. M. Johnson 
Manager 
PACH SEUES 108 000 sq. ft. 
concrete const. rinkler sys., private watchmen. 
Ins. rate 26c. sidinn on Chi. & N. W., free switch- 
ing. Adjacent Union Truck Depot. 
SERVICE FEATURES State Bonded. Pool car 
ce for 


oe. Stora 

WILSON FORWARDING CO. (Owned and 
operated by us)—Features coordinated truck & rail 
freight service. Offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Sioux City, Huron and Rapid City. 











Incorporated 


110 No. Reed St. 
(Telephone—6543) 


Fireproof, reinforced 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 
John H. Poston Storage Warehouses 


Established 1895 Incorporated 
W. H. Dearing . P. O. Box 2562 
Secy. & Treas. ce 7 ay “4 
FACILITIES—671 S. Main St. 52,000 ft.; 
mill-brick-concrete const. Sprinkler sys.; » & Y Tas 
ine. rate 12.6c. Sidings on I. C. and 
SL BLE A qoinhing 
elter otor plat., capacity truc. 
poop dong tee FEATURES Bond nded am pene. Pool 
= dist. Local cartage, P 
age, billing & collections. bane space. 
REPRES BY—San Francisco, E. % 
Ingels, 112 Market St. Member, Memphis W. 












MEMPHIS, TENN. 






United Warehouse & Terminal Corperation 


Established 1930 ot TE. Calle aoe on 


FACILITIES—(1) 137 E. Calhoun Ave.; (2) 138 
St. Paul Ave. 110,500 sq. ft. Brick & mill const. 
Sprinkler sys. Ins. rates (1) 15.2c; (2) 18.7e. 
wee, on NC&StL and L&N, free switching rail & 
ines. Sheltered motor platform. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Excellent facilities for Pool 
car dist. Motor fgt.term. Office & Storage space. 
In center of wholesaling & jobbing dist.—near rail, 
truck & ex prore an ts. Hourly mail service. 

REPRESENTE Y—Distribution Service, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; Memphis W. A. 













NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Bond, Chadwell Co. 






Established 1905 


E. M. Bond *D 1625 Broad St. 
President Telephone—5-4153 
FACILITIES—100-124 First Ave., N. 40,000 sq. ft. 
Fireproof, reinforced concrete. Floor load 250-500 
Ibs. Ins. rate 32c. Siding on Tenn. Cent.; cap. 
6 cars; free switching. Sheltered motor plat., ca 

5 trucks. Water dock: Length 300 ft.; draft 9 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distribution. 
Storage and office space for lease. Located in 
center of Nashville wholesale district. 
MEMBER—Am. Chain of Whses.; A. W. A. 


Incorporated 











DALLAS, TEX. 
The Dallas Transfer & 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 
G. K. Weatherred 2nd Unit Santa Fe BI 
Vice-President * (Telephone—2-7111 
FACILITIES—267,000 2q. ft. ireproof 
concrete-brick const. Sprink. sys.; ADT; 
pas. rate 20c {00% co-ins. 13c). Siding on Santa 
; free swi Sheltered truck Pie orm. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Cust.; 
ae Employees Fidelity. Pool car dist. Com- 
cone epeeened moter Fo ted one = é & Okla. points. 
t: Lone Star kage 
REPRESENTED BY— Chain of Warehouses. 


+ reinf 
Watchmen. 


















DALLAS, TEX. 
The Interstate Fire , cam Storage 












and Transfer 
Established 1913 

W. I. Ford, Pres. 

FACILITIES—160,000 = 


concrete const. Sprink. 

Ins. rate, 18c. Siding on M. cag amas 

Sheen bec utien ond Geant eae 
tor 

pe ey LD A fea 


BY—Allied Distribution, Inc. 
ASSOCIATIONS — A. WA. (Mase) National 
Furniture W. A.; Southwest W. A. 


ompany 
Incorporated 
KK 301 North Market St 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Texas and Pacific 
Terminal Warehouse Company 


o 


70 Jennings Avenue 
(Tel.—2-6371) 


ae 


Property leased: 490,000 sq ; Fire 
an cuneugte const.; Floor load 350.3501 
. T. and watchman service. Insurance 
Fate, ie ary He. A Railway’ Cox 8c). Siding on 
exas an way Company; ty: 
30 cars; Free switchi ines. Motor Capacity: 
platform: capacity 5 F.. sheltered. 


Service Features 
ag pect, for lease: car distributors. Dray- 


sto ° 
a pe Fy "Stat 























Established 1931 Incorporated 


L. C. Porter 
General Manager 








» brick 
: Sprinkler 


y- 
U. S. Customs; State; State uor 
Control Boog. Cold Storage operated by Mer- 
chants Cold Storage Company. 


Associations 
A. W. A.; SW Whsmn’s Assn. 


Convenience 
po age r a Sm of Fort Worth, in whole- 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
Houston Central 


Warehouse Co. 
Established 1921 y& D 


P. O. Box 85 
(Tel.—Preston 7121) 


Incorporated 


4 2 — v J 
Poa tae t Commerce Ave.: 160,000 
and concrete const.; Floor 
ae *3s0 Ibs.; Sprink. sys.; Alarm sys.; Watchmen. 
Ins. rate, I4c. Siding on Mo. Pac.; free switching, 

lines. Motor truck \-' capacity, 10 trucks. 
— dock: th, 
SERVICE FEA RES— Bonded: State. Pool car 
dist. Space for lease. e service from New 
connects with Mississippi and 


BY—Allied Distribution, Inc., 


d 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); S. W. Whs. 
rfmns. Asso. 














HOUSTON, TEX. 


Patrick Transfer and Storage Co. | 


Established 1900 
Fisher eG. Devesy *D 1302 Nance St. 
P (Tel.— Preston 0111) 
ad Municipal Dock 4, Turning 
Basin: 250,000 oq. ft.; Fire . concrete const. 
k. sys.; D. T.; Wa n. ee. Sate Ss. 
cap. 72 cars; free switch. Sheltered mo 

plat. ater Dock: > 500 ft.; draft 32 fe 2) 

suet Monee Ss 25 ke Siding on S. P. 
inded: (1 U. Ss. A 


SERVIC 
ton oo Div. 


State. gt car > ae yo tr 
Owners Star Package Car Co., 
BY — Associated Warehouses, Ine. 



















HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Universal Terminal Warehouse Company 
i oa. 1002-8 Washington = 
President we inzs (Ti Tel.—Preston 2381) 
FACILITIES—112,000 aq. ft. . 
brick & concrete. rinkler sys., A. D. T., watchmen. 
Ins. rate, 23c. ‘ing on So. Pac., cap. 7 cars, free 


motor 





o> can 18 trucks. 
U. S. Customs, 


REPRESENTED BY Service, Ine. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A.; S. W. W. & T. A.; 
Houston W. & A 
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OGDEN, UTAH 
Western Gateway Storage Co. 


Established 1927 
W. D. Brown 


General Manager 


Incorporated 


390 Exchange PI. 
(Tel:—Exchange 199) 


FACILITIES—Property owned—80,000 
sq. ft.; Slow burning, brick and concrete 
const.; Floor load, 450 Ibs.; A. D. T.; Watch- 
men. Insurance rate, 39c. Siding on Og- 
den Union Ry.; capacity, 9 cars; Free 
switching all lines. Motor truck platform: 
capacity, 20 trucks; sheltered. 

































Merchandise and cold storage warehous- 
ing in all its branches. 


Field warehouse service throughout the 
Intermountain States. 


Ogden is the largest railroad center in the 
Intermountain Territory, being served by 
six railroad lines and seventeen truck lines. 
Hence the logical point of distribution 
for the Intermountain West. 






Members American War:housemen’s 
and Utah Warehousemen’s Association. 


Association 









SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Security Storage & Commission Co. 


Established 1905 Incorporated 
H. L. Love 230-40 S. 4th West St. 
Manager (Tel.— Wasatch 6493-4) 







FACILITIES—230-40 S. 4th West St. and 236 
pemenyag 3s St. 100,000 sq. ft.; Slow burning, brick 
const.; Floor load, 150-325 ‘Ibs.; Sprink. sys. (4th W. 
St.): A. D. T.; Watchmen. Ins. rate, 20c. Sidings 
on D. & R. G. W. and West. Pac.; free switch. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors. 
Motor trans; service. Space for lease. 

REPRESE D BY—American Chain of Warehouses. 
ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. (Mdse.); Utah W. Asso. 















Traffic Departments 
Order Additional 
Distribution Maps 


As the complete information given on this 
map makes it particularly useful to us, we 
would appreciate it very much if you would 
send us another copy.—Traffic Manager, 
Linoleum Manufacturer. 


The Map has proven most useful to us... 
If it is possible, we would appreciate your 
sending one or two more of these maps.— 
Vice President, Household Furnishing Dis- 
tributor. 






We want to compliment you on this map. 
It has been very helpful . . . Place our name 
on the list for any future maps.—Traffic 
Manager, Steel Products Manufacturer 









This contains a lot of useful information for 
us and I| know we will have occasion to refer 
to it often.—General Office of a Warehouse 
Chain. 













We desire to reproduce certain sections in 
this map . . . for use in a case before the 
public service commissions of those states. 
—Traffic Manager, Motor Transport Com- 
pany. 


We are indeed interested in information of 
this kind.—Commercial Research Division, 
Manufacturer of Electrical Appliances. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
Jones Cold Storage Corporation 


Established 1880 


D E. Main & Water Sts. 
(Tel.—23601) 
FACILITIES Cold and Mdse. Stge. (1) E. Main 
ater. éd. 500,000 cu. ft. atchman. 
Ins. 18c. Fumigation. Siding: N. & W. R. R., 
Ven. Ry., C.&O., cap. 10cars. Truck platf. 3 trucks. 
(2) 714 ates Wi, © leased. sq. ft. 30c. 
Siding, P.R.R..A C.L..N.&S., So.R 
Botht Fire proof. Floor load 250 Ibe. F; 
oads. Docks: Length 400 ft., Draft 25 ft. SPECIAL 
SERVICES Bo ied: Cust. .. state. Pool cars. 
Motor trans. Space for lease. A 








RICHMOND, VA. 
Brooks Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


Established 1878 


C. Fair Brooks * 1224 W. Broad Street 
Sec.-Treas. Telephone — 5-1731 
FACILITIES—(1) 1224 W. Broad St., fireproof; 
(2) North Blvd., slow burning; total r space, 
— sq. ft. Watchmen. Ins. rate, 42c. Sidings 
mn R. F. & P.; cap. 13 cars: free switching. 
SERVICE FEATURES- Pool car dist. Motor 
freight line serving Va. & Eastern Seaboard cities. 
Container service. ce for lease. N.F.W.A.; Se W.A. 
RESENTED BY—Brooks Transportation 
Co. in New York, Philadelphia, Lynchburg. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 
Pacific Storage Warehouse & Distributing Co., Inc. 


Established 1907 
Matt Newell oe 18th & Broadway 
President 


Tel.— Main 6191 
FACILITIES—30,000 sq. ft. Brick & mill const. 
Private watchmen. Siding on Nor. Pac. Ry., 
Capacity, 3 cars, free omens Sheltered motor 
om sapeet ar 6 trucks 
ICE FEATURES—Bonded: State: privately. 
Pool car dist.—shipments handled by rail, motor or 
water. Motor freight terminal—our own motor 
service in connection with warehouse. Space for 
jease—office and storage 


ASSOCIATIONS—A. W. A. ; Wash. State W. A. 















HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Huntington Warehouse Corporation 


Established 1920 
H. B. McGrew 1647 Seventh Ave. 
Treas. & Mgr. * (Telephone—4139) 





FACILITIES—44,000 ft.; Slow burning, con- 

crete block const.; Floor oad, 250 Ibs.; Sprink. sys.; 
atchmen. Siding on Ches. & Ohio: cap., 8 cars; 
free switch. Motor truck plat.: cap., 

SERVICE FEATURES—P 

term.: 












8 trucks. 
ool car dist.; Motor ft. 
mg 4 owned line and associated lines 
So. a and East. Ky. 
REPRESENTED —American Chain of Warehouses. 
ASSOCIATION: A. W. A. (Mdse.). 
































ROANOKE, VA. 


Roanoke Public Warehouse 
Established 1926 


Clem D. Johnston 369 W. Salem Ave. 
Operating Executive (Telephone—6207) 
FACILITIES—Madse. Stg. 47,000 sq. ft.; Cold stg. 
20,000 cu. ft. Brick-mill const. Sprinkler sys.; fire 
dept. connection; watchmen. Ins. rate 36c. Siding 
on Nor. & West.; cap. 7 cars. Free switching. 
Sheltered Motor platform, cap. 35 trucks. 
SERVICE FEATU Pool car dist. Space for 










lease. Complete whsing. & dist. ser. rate Roa- 
noke Truck t serving 45 motor ues fat. lines. 
REPRESENTED BY Am Chain of Whose. 


roam 
ASSOCIATIONS—Am. W. A., So. W. A. 







SEATTLE, WASH. 


Olympic Warehouse & 
Cold Storage Co. 





Established 1931 ke) Incorporated 
J. R. Goodfellow 1203 Western Ave. 
President (Tel.—Seneca 2466) 











FACILITIES—Cold Storage, 144,000 cu. ft.; Dry 
storage, 66.000 sq. ft.; mtals, 20,000 sq. ft. 
Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insur- 
ance rate: 12.8c. Siding connects with all rail lines. 
SERVICE FEA U. S. Customs; 
State; State Liquor Control Scout. Pool car dis- 
tributors. Office rentals ( tn facilities, 
nominal rentals, telephone and stenographic service). 
REPRESENTED BY—Central Distribution Bu- 
reau: Chicago and New York. 


ASSOCIATIONS—A.W.A. (C-.S.); 
Whsmns. Asso. 









Wash. State 


OTHER DATA—Our negotiable warehouse receipts 
are accepted by banks as collateral for loans against 
merchandise sto: in our wa use. For drayage 
we use the Lloyd Transfer Co., one y ‘the most 
efficient trucking firms in the city with a fleet of 
25 trucks equipped to handle merchandise of any 
size or nature. 





























SEATTLE, WASH. 
United Warehouse Company 


Established 1901 


T. W. Martin 1990 Railroad Ave. 
General Manager (Tel.— Main 8137) 
FACILITIES—1990 Railroad Ave.: ite . ft.; 
Slow burning, brick const.; ~ Alarm. ncn 
necticut St.: 100,000 sq. ft.; Slow burn’ 
const —_ Units: Floor load, 350-500 at; “Sprink. 
8 men. Ins. rate, 12.9c. Sidings. 
SERVICE FEATURES Bonded) Licensed’ U. S. 
whe. Act; U. S. >, Rev. and Custs.; State; State 
iquor; Privatel ‘ool car dist. Motor term. 
NESGCIATIONS—An Wo A. (hide) 


Incorporated 





































































MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


* D G. J. Hansen 
President 
Established 1904 Haeet 126 N. Jefferson St. 
Incorporated 


(Tel.—Daly 5770) 

FACILITIES—18 warehouses: 436,000 sq. ft. 
_— burning, mill construction; Floor load, 150-600 

; Sprink sys.; A. D. T.; Watchmen. Ins. rate, 
oO 7c (eain.) Sidin on C. & N. W.; cap., 50 cars. 
Water dock: Length. 840 ft.; draft, 22 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded: U. S. Customs; 
State. Pool car dist. Motor truck terminal. 
REPRESENTED BY—American Chain of Ware- 
houses and Interlake Terminals. 


New York:—Telephone Lexington 2-3371. 






































MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
National Terminals Corp. 
Established 1929 * D Incorporated 

954 S. Water St. 


Willis Warren 
Manager (Tel.— Mitchell 5645) 
Facilities 
















80,000 sq. ft.; Fireproof, concrete const.; 
Floor load 250-350 Ibs.; Watchmen. Ins. 
rate, 3lc. Siding on Chi. & N. W.; 
capacity, 65 cars. Motor truck platform: 
capacity, 20 trucks. Water Dock: Length, 
1400 {t.; Draft, 21 ft. 


Service Features 


Bonded: U.S. Customs; State. Pool car 
distributors. Motor freight terminal. 
Stevedoring. Docks so located that boats 
may reach terminal without opening bridges 
—there is sufficient water so boats may turn 
at point of terminal. Direct boat service 
to and from the Great Lakes, European and 
Eastern Seaboard ports. Daily boat serv- 
ice the year sonnel tame Muskegon, Mich., 
for package freight, loaded automobile 
trucks and new automobiles. 

Largest handlers and storers of new 
automobiles in Wisconsin. Private slip for 
direct transfers between ts and cars. 


Represented By 


Chicago—North Pier Terminal Co. 
Cleveland—National Terminals Corp. 
Indianapolis—Indiana Term. & Refrig. Co. 
Toledo—National Terminals Corp. 

New York—25 Beaver St. (Phone, Hanover 


2-1172). 
Associations 
Wisconsin Warehouse Asso. 
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CGW No. 52 en route from Minneapolis-St. Paul with expedited freight 
for Chicago and eastern holiday markets. 


No. 52 


Highballs 
E& ast / 


Headed by No. 52, The Standard Bearer—Great 
Western's fleet of fast freights, play a vital part in 
speeding traffic to markets and in the commerce 
of America, year in and year out. 


Great Western can serve you advantageously with 
wide diversification in facilities and with clocklike 
dependability of service to markets where best 
prices are being offered. 


Your nearest Great Western representative will 
be glad to tell how you can use the facilities of 
this railroad to advantage. 


B. F. PARSONS, Traffic Manager 
122 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Traffic Offices in the Larger Cities 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD 


The Corn Belt Route 
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METAL HANDS 


measure better 












Even the sensitive hands of an experienced paper maker can’t determine Clears up the subject of 
accurately the strength of a piece of paperboard. So, in all Concora mills and Corrugated Containers 
Send This Coupon for Free Booklet That 
factories are special laboratory machines that measure tensile strength with Will Help You in Your Buying. 
scientific accuracy. p $a 3. | 
h The same scientific accuracy is the background of all Concora shipping . ag By | 
@ cases and folding cartons—starting with laboratory-developed formulae, run- . Z : ¥ | | 
st ning through searching material tests, and ending with laboratory tests of : f =a | 
the finished products—where actual-use conditions are duplicated and each | : F 5% | | 
ll container is pre-proved for the job it is to do. Our representative will be glad 8 £ : s | 
. to show you how this background will help solve your shipping and package : a $ ¢ E | ie 
merchandising problems. Better yet, why not visit a Concora laboratory? < E fy : 3 § S 
o.0 a. =. *. oom 
| 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Semernt OFFICES: 11% WEST WASHINGTON STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MILLS, FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES AT STRATEGIC: LOCATIONS 
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A southern moon may smile _perng § Or, = 
dark skies may release torrential rains. Regard- with 
less—Panama Dispatch 2 departs from New - 
Orleans every night—just at midnight. And, 
to northern marts roll carloads of freight destined . 
to arrive as scheduled: 7 : 
(Example) the ¢ 
Lv. New Orleans : ; 11:59 PM Mon. 
Lv. Shreveport ; 5:30PM M 
Ly. ee ies 9:45 PM onan man. 
Ly. Vicksburg ..... 5:30 AM,Toe. amor 
Ly. Monroe 11:10 PM Mon. men 
Lv. Meridien er = .. 6:30PM Mon. servi 
Lv. Gulfport er 6:00 PM Mon. 
Lv. Jeckson, Miss....... ; ; - sees 7:20 AM Tue. iene 
Lv. Memphis......... ; : 5:50PM Tue. 
Ar. St. Lowis...... ued ps acess» 9:00 AM Wed. 
Ar. Louisville cesses 3:30PM Wed. 
Ar. Indianapolis ... 2:15PM Wed. 
Ar. Peoria. . . . ‘ ; 4:30 AM Thu. TRA DE 
Ar. Chicago 7 pe eesees» 1300 AM Thao. 
bythe CLOCK |= 
othe 
<IMINOIS CENTRAL > IMinois Central service is FAST .. . SAFE Of c 
... REGULAR... DEPENDABLE... of w 
PERSONALIZED. All day ... every toa 
day... _ in and year out. . . it is yours gest: 
to commend. 
SHIP VIA om 
ina 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 






